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Gumpert’s 300 Quality Food Specialties 
for Schools Will Soon Appear in New “Dress” 


Now a new improved package design that brings four extra benefits to every 
GUMPERT customer: Improved Protection of the fine quality in each GUMPERT 
product. Easier Identification of every product, important because most custom- 
ers use scores of different GUMPERT food specialties. Easier-to-Read Directions 
to insure uniformly perfect results. More and Newer Recipes right on the carton 
to allow for an even greater variety of uses than ever before. 

Proving once again that “there’s no finer value than a GUMPERT Product.” 
Ask your GUMPERT representative to demonstrate. 


S. GUMPERT CO., INC. © JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY 
CHICAGO © SAN FRANCISCO 
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CHELL & ANDERSON 
general contractors 
JOHN J. CAHILL, INC. 
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New Primary School, Deerfield, Ill. Kindergarten 
room is one of eight classrooms grouped in the wing at 
the left in exterior photo. Gym-cafeteria unit is in the 
center, the administrative wing on the right. Exterior 
finish is colonial red brick with Indiana Limestone trim. 


e The little folks who attend Deerfield, Illinois’ 
compact new primary school have little reason to 
feel 


dows make every classroom seem an intimate part of 


“cooped-up.” Generous floor-to-ceiling win- 
the wide interesting world outside. Designed through- 
out to assure the physical and psychological benefits 
of maximum daylight—and featuring multi-purpose 


rooms to conserve space—the Deerfield school may 
well serve as a prototype for many other schools its 
size. Since materials and equipment used in the 
building had to meet highest standards of quality and 
durability, it is only logical that sLoaN Flush 
VALVES were installed throughout—another exam- 


ple of preference that explains why... 


inna oeninn Aad VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO « ILLINOIS —— 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the SLOAN Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. When turned on it delivers cone- 
within-cone spray of maximum efficiency. When turned 
off it drains instantly. It gives greatest bathing satisfac. 
tion, and saves water, fuel and maintenance service costs. 


\\ A\\ \2 it and discover its superiorities. 
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JOHNSON remperarture 
CONTROL 


High School Glen Cove, L.I., New York 

Tooker & Marsh, architects, New York City 

A. Fentzlaff, Inc., mechanical engineers, New York City 
J. J. Curley, heating contractor, Glen Cove 
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The high school at Glen Cove, on Long Island, serves as another example of the adaptability 
of Johnson Automatic Temperature Control. This building is heated by convectors. Class- 
room ventilation is provided by unit ventilators, while three central plant ventilating systems 
take care of the requirements in the auditorium and in two gymnasiums. 


— 


There are 67 Johnson room thermostats, operating Johnson valves on 111 convectors and 
Johnson damper operators and valves in 47 unit ventilator cabinets. The central ventilating 
systems are controlled by Johnson thermostats, of proper types for the service required, 
operating Johnson valves and dampers at the heating coils. 


In any school building, large or small, old or new, Johnson Control is equally adaptable to 
all types of heating and ventilating installations. Ask your architect, engineers or heating 
contractor to call a Johnson engineer from a nearby branch office. JOHNSON SERVICE 
COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


An old hand at the school survey busi- 
ness, HENRY HARAP is a man who 
doesn’t lose interest in a locality after 
he has finished plowing into its soil. 
He is eager to know what the yield is 
on the ideas he has planted. Dr. Harap 
answers the question “Do School Sur- 
veys Produce Results?” both generally 
and specifically on page 35. He is 
associate director of the division of surveys and field 
services of George Peabody College of Teachers and is 
author of several books on curriculum and on consumer 
education, the latter of a pioneering nature. He has had 


Henry Harap 


a strong directing hand in two state surveys and some 
25 city and county surveys. 


JACK GREAVES, author of the article on the Seattle 
centennial on page 39, couldn't fool anyone who reads 
the praise-piece into thinking he was always a zoology 
teacher, although he does act in that capacity at Roosevelt 
High School. Jack writes like a public relations man, 
which he was for four years for Edison Technical School, 
also in Seattle. “By 1951,” he confesses, “I had had 
enough of deadlines and was determined to ride my hobby, 
marine biology and conservation. I dropped writing 
activities and became ai zoology teacher, taking my family 
for the summer to the beautiful San Juan Islands to study 
marine life. I plan other summers of independent work 
on marine life, but, as you see, I am writing again and 
enjoying it.” 


EDGAR L. MORPHET’S is a name to Conjure with in school 
finance, and it is on that knotty subject that he is writing 
on page 42. Tell it not in Tallahassee; publish it not in the 
streets of Miami Beach that one is quitting Florida for 
California. Dr. Morphet, formerly of the Florida State 
Department and later executive secretary of the Florida 
Citizens Commission on Education, wisely went to the 
U.S. Office of Education to be chief of school finance 
before moving on to Berkeley to become professor of 
education at California, a post he now holds. . . . One of 
his graduate students is GEORGE A. RICE Jr., his co-author. 
Mr. Rice assisted in preparing the report of the Phi 
Delta Kappa Commission on the Support of Public Edu- 
cation, frequently referred to in the article. Mr. Rice played 
a strenuous South Pacific rdle, but not with Mary Martin. 
He was booked with an all-navy cast in that theater, 
starting in 1941 as ensign; when the show closed in 
1945 he was lieutenant commander. 


BERNARD MARTIN DULSEY has produced in “The ; 
White and Blue” (p. 45) an article many of us will wish 
we might have written or at least have had the idea for. 
Dr. Dulsey is a Spanish professor at the University of 


Kansas City; he has taught also at De Pauw and Purdue 
and during the war was with the government censorship 
bureau and the army. 


Teachers are blaming administrators 
and administrators are blaming teach- 
ers for reactionary and inappropriate 
educational programs, contends CLYDE 
M. CAMPBELL in an article on Struc- 
ture on page 49. Dr. Campbell is 
chairman of educational administration 
at Michigan State College. He landed 
rather recently in Michigan (1945), 
being an Illini by birth, education and a 20 year school 
apprenticeship, chiefly administrative. Dr. Campbell does 
considerable writing on teaching and administration. He 
is president of the Professors of School Administration. 


C. M. Campbell 


ALICE TOWNSEND BARLOW has been a newswriting gal 
since grammar school; now she is instructor in news- 
writing at Senior High School, Champaign, Ill, also public 
relations director for the school system. In the latter 
capacity and out of her own enthusiasm, she has written 
about the teacher evaluation program there (p. 63). She 
read about the Glencoe plan in The NATION’s SCHOOLS 
some months ago andethinks the Champaign program has 
enough differences to make it worth talking about. 


MARGARET SCOGGIN has traveled enough in Europe re- 
cently to convince her of the need for the type of friendly 
program that the CARE, UNESCO Children’s Book Pro- 
gram furnishes, with its opportunity for continuing corre- 
spondence between children and schools in the United 
States and the children and schools in at least 20 other 
countries. Miss Scoggin, whose article on the book pro- 
gram appears on page 66, is young people's specialist on 
the staff of the New York Public Library. She directs a 
weekly radio program on WMCA called “Young Book 
Reviewers” on which girls and boys of high school age 
discuss books old and new. 


JOHN CHARLES SCHWARTZ Jr. (. 
72) is both associate professor of 
education at Los Angeles State College 
and audio-visual director of the Bev- 
erly Hills Unified Schools. He has 
been an elementary and a high school 
teacher so he knows about the admin- 
istration of an audio-visual program 
from the under side. Mr. Schwartz 
has diversified outside interests. He goes in for rose, 
camellia and iris culture, for photography, and for tennis 
and boxing. He was born in California and his traveling 
has all been in Pacific waters, part of it at navy expense. 


J. C. Schwartz Jr. 
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Replacement or repeated refinishing 
of desks that formerly drained operat- 
ing budgets can now be largely elimi- 
nated. 


Genuine Beauty Bonded Formica in 
1/16” thick sheets of light wood 
grains or soft color patterns can be 
veneered, quickly, easily, and inex- 


pensively directly over the old tops. 


Simple step by step instructions are you prefer an experienced Formica 
available if you wish to do this work = fabricator to do the job we will be 





in your own woodworking shop. If happy to recommend one near you. 
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Education Majors Find Field Work With Youth Groups Rewarding in Credits 


Plus Leadership Experience . . . Grade School Pupils Make Best of Deferred 


Moving Day . . . High School Latin Club Play Wins Classical League Recognition 





EDUCATION 99, 199” could be dry 
or musty, and yet those four 9's seem 
to signalize something out of the ordi- 
nary. At Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland, Ore., the education course 
so catalogued is as dynamic as the 
personalities of the students them- 
selves, although credit must be given 
also to Dr. Harold S. Tuttle, director 
of the experimental course, as being 
a strong energizing force. 

For this is a field work course de- 
signed to give students practical train- 
ing in working with youth groups. 
Forty students are registered this 
semester. They spend five hours a 
week for a whole school year as assist- 
ant leaders of groups of children or 
young people—in scout troops, Y’s, 
community centers and churches. Too, 
they attend a weekly conference with 
their supervisor and with Dr. Tuttle 
where they talk over problems and 
methods. 

To dignify the course, the students 
get two hours’ credit but they are 
given no grades. The measure of their 


Db 


success lies in the behavior patterns 
of the children and youths under their 
leadership. If agency executives re- 
port that the groups are more coopera- 
tive, that trouble-makers have begun 
to accept responsibilities, that the shy 
are now participating, that the self- 
conscious are becoming group-con- 
scious, then the leadership training 
course is considered successful. 

Dr. Tuttle, in the last four years, 
has had more than 300 working under 
Education 99, 199. He isn’t sorry he 
the course, but there is one 


Teaching 


started 
result he didn’t anticipate 


is losing a number of excellent pros- 
pects to social service. Quite a few 
students have switched from educa- 
tion to association, religious and 
juvenile court work. 


THE 360 YOUNGSTERS who go to 
elementary school in Osceola, Ark., 
could have been very disappointed last 
fall when September came and their 
new building wasn’t ready had it not 
been for an enterprising principal, 
Charlsie Little, and her 13 teachers. 

Moving Day, which was to have 
been last summer, had to be postponed, 
owing to construction delays, until 
eight weeks after school began. The 
principal and the teachers decided that 
their teaching slogan would be “Learn- 
ing Through Moving.” 

The children and the teachers 
worked and planned together to make 
the transition from the old building 
to the new smooth, happy and enlight- 
ening. They talked about the fine new 
building and the care necessary to 
keep it looking bright and new. They 
made rules about the use of drinking 
fountains, wash fountains and _ rest- 
rooms. They worked out safety meas- 
ures to be observed on the buses and 
in the new building. 

Names of the board of directors, 
the school officials, the cost of the new 
building, and some of its construction 
features were memorized. The chil- 
dren made booklets and kept diaries 
on their progress. Finally, Moving 
Day was almost upon them. They 
helped pack books and teaching mate- 
rials. They ate their last lunch to- 
gether in the old building, boarded 
the buses, entered the new  school- 
house, and spent the remainder of the 
day touring the building and getting 
acquainted with its fine new features. 


ALICE CARLSON, Latin teacher, and 
her colleagues sometimes talked about 
Activities and wondered if they weren't 
getting out of hand. So when the Latin 


Club youngsters, all college bound, 
came to Miss Carlson with some ideas 
she straightway put two limitations 
on club activities. These were: No 
picnics, no dances, no movies; any 
activity must be creative, and all 
preparation for an activity must be 
done outside of school time. 

Miss Carlson's restrictions boomer- 
anged. Her Latin Club chairman at 
Roosevelt High School, Honolulu, 
T.H., announced on Friday that a com- 
mittee would be at Miss Carlson's 
house at 10 a.m. on Saturday to get 
her help in writing a play. Miss Carl- 
son had Home Activities of her own 
on Saturday morning so she stalled 
them off until 1 p.m. 

A boy and two girls squatted around 
her coffee table that afternoon and for 


hours discussed, argued, wrote, crossed- 
out and rewrote. In the end, they 
had a comedy script entitled “Furianus 
Gets a Father,” written in English with 
Latin interspersed. 

The play went into rehearsal, and 
the authors, who had never distin- 
guished themselves in any major 
school activity, took hold at staging, 
costuming, acting or wherever their 
abilities lay, in grand style. The play 
was a hit. McKinley High School in 
Honolulu asked for permission to pro- 
duce it. Next Miss Carlson sent the 
play to the American Classical League, 
where it was accepted for publication. 

Said Miss Carlson: “Then we Latin- 
philes at Roosevelt High School real- 
ized that persistent study of Latin 
teaches a beautiful truth: Labor omnia 
vinctt. 
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The answer to this is simple: 
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AMERICA’S FINEST FLUORESCENT FIXTURES. 
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Questions and Answers 


Employe Liability 

Is it permissible, obligatory or pro- 
hibited for school systems to carry 
personal liability or property damage 
insurance? 

The answer to this question varies 
from state to state. In some states the 
carrying of such insurance is optional, 
in some states it is required, and in 
others it is forbidden—in some cases 
by statute, in others by court decisions. 

It is generally held that a school 
board has only those powers that are 





specifically given it by statute and 
those necessarily implied therefrom. 
Unless, then, it is authorized or re- 
quired by law to carry liability insur- 
ance, the right of the district to spend 
public funds for such insurance is 
questionable. In general, school dis- 
tricts have been held not liable for 
injuries growing out of the negligence 
of employes. If without legal liability, 
they do not need the insurance. 

On the assumption that, apart from 
legal liability, a school district has a 
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10,000 LIVES LOST IN FIRES 


Every 24 hours,.an average of 27 victims 
comprise a tragic, nationwide loss because 
certain buildings fail to provide safety from 
FIRE. The corrective? Install GLOBE Auto- 
matic Sprinklers to discover and stop FIRE. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK...CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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moral obligation to provide some re- 
lief for those injured, some legislatures 
have passed laws making districts liable 
under certain conditions. When such 
is the case, the courts are likely to 
reason that the right to carry such in- 
surance is implied in the law. Legis- 
latures in some states have made it 
compulsory for school districts to carry 
insurance against certain types of 
liability. 

In some states in which school dis- 
tricts are without legal liability, board 
members that have voted to purchase 
such insurance might be held liable 
for the misuse of public funds. In 
these cases, claims against the insur- 
ance company might be uncollectible. 

Those boards contemplating carry- 
ing liability insurance should recognize 
the distinction between “liability in- 
surance” and “indemnity insurance.” 
In the first case, the insurance company 
agrees to pay for loss and becomes 
liable immediately upon injury. In the 
second case, the insurance company 
agrees to reimburse the district for any 
amount the district is required to pay 
because of judgment rendered against 
the district, and its liability arises only 
after that of the district has been de- 
termined. Because school districts are 
generally not legally liable, money 
spent for such insurance is quite 
often wasted as no protection is ob- 


| tained. 


Any district faced with the question 


| of whether to obtain liability and/or 


property damage insurance should ob- 
tain competent legal advice concerning 
its liability and powers under state 
statutes and court decisions. 

For a comprehensive treatment of 
one aspect of this problem the reader 
is referred to a recent publication of 
the U.S. Office of Education*.—LEE O. 
GARBER, associate professor of educa- 


tion, University of Pennsylvania. 


| Central or Room Library? 


Should elementary schools have a 
central library rather than room li- 
braries? 

The answer to this question must 
be based upon many factors in the 


| situation for which the decision is to 
| be made. There is no conclusive an- 
| swer to be given for all types of ele- 


mentary schools. At least I do not 
know about conclusive evidence. The 
size of the school, its organization, 

*School Transportation Insurance. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1948. 
U.S. Office of Education Pamphlet No. 
101, pp. 34. 15 cents. 
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Free No advertisement can give you all the facts you want 
and need. Get complete details (including news of 
Wayne’s new emergency door ‘‘rear-view’’ safety 
window to eliminate back-up accidents) by writing 
for our new illustrated folder. Address: Building N. 
WAYNE WORKS, RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


World's Largest and Oldest School Coach Manufacturer 


Free Big, bright-colored Safety Posters (27” x 21”)... espe- 
cially designed for classroom instruction in schoo! bus 
safety. Write: Department of Safety Research, Room NS 
WAYNE WORKS, RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S.A, 
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and the teacher load in the school 
should be taken into consideration and 
weighed with the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each plan for organiz- 
| ing, caring for, and utilizing materials. 

A central library has the disadvan- 
tage of being expensive as compared 
| with classroom libraries, especially in 
small elementary schools. A room must 
be reserved for it; cataloging and 
processing of the books are costly, and 
teacher time for service connected 
with the library must be provided. 

The foremost of its advantages is 
the fact that it can provide, as no 
group of classroom libraries can, a 
carefully selected and well balanced 
| collection of books to meet children’s 
| needs for both recreational reading 
and instructional materials. The cen- 
tral library is usually administered by 
a teacher-librarian who is fitted by 
interest, experience and training to 
bring together children, teachers and 
books in ways that will provide boys 
and girls not only with the best of 
materials but also with stimulation to 
and guidance in their use. 

The central library's similarity to 
the public library in organization 
forms a natural bridge between the 
use of books in school and the use of 
libraries outside of school and in adult 
life. The central school library also 
offers planned instruction and experi- 
ence in the use of books and libraries. 

The chief disadvantages of the class- 
room library system are the resulting 
lack of a varied and balanced collection 
available to all pupils and teachers, 
duplication of materials, and the fact 
that there is seldom a person available 
and able to coordinate the use of ma- 
terials in the school, to help all teach- 
ers in the ever necessary search for 
better books to meet the needs of boys 
and girls, and to provide leadership 
in a schoolwide program for the maxi- 
mum use and enjoyment of books. 

The obvious advantage of the class- 
room library system is that, despite the 
loss of economy resulting from dupli- 
cation of materials, it is still less ex- 
pensive than a central library system. 
The other advantage sometimes 
claimed for it, that it places the books 
in the classroom where it is often best 
for them to be used, is not a sound 
one, as the central library makes avail- 
able at all times classroom library col- 
lections which have freshness and 
diversion of interest not usually found 
in a fixed classroom library —KEN- 
NETH E. OBERHOLTZER, superintend- 
ent of schools, Denver. 
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Will your system be ABLE to cope with 
the window “wall-of-ice” in the classroom? 


Showing the Nesbitt Syncretizer with Wind-o-line Radiation extending from both 
ends of the ventilating unit—positive protection against window downdraft. 


How Comfortable will be your new 
SCHOOLROOM UNIT VENTILATING SYSTEM? 


With room-air temperature evenly maintained, 
the downdraft from large windows on cold days 
may remain the robber of comfort for pupils. 


Nesbitt Syncretizer and Wind-o-line Radiation 
temper the window downdraft, raise it out of 
the impression range, improve thermal balance. 
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// thermal comfort depended alone upon the classroom 
air temperature, your choice of ventilating units would be 
relatively easy... 


but since you know that the radiant temperature dif- 
ferential of surrounding walls and surfaces is equally impor- 
tant in its effect on overall thermal comfort, you need to 


remember: 


1. The basic cause of low surface temperatures in cold weather is the 
large window area in the modern classroom. 


2. The sound solution to the chilling effect of the downdraft created by 
this ‘‘wall-of-ice’’ is to release heat over the surface. 


3. In any classroom in which the window downdraft is not adequately 
protected by the unit ventilator alone, you need the Nesbitt Syncretizer 
and Wind-o-line Radiation. 


Wind-o-line fin-and-tube radiation is installed to extend from both ends 
of the unit ventilator for the full length of the windows, at the sill line— 
and continued, if required, along cold outside walls. It is controlled in cycle 
with the Syncretizer to release a small quantity of heat—sufficient to temper 
and raise the downdraft and protect occupants by a “thermal blanket.” 
Wind-o-line may be wall-hung in its own grilled casing, or recessed in a 
channel of the storage cabinets when such are to be integrated with the 
Nesbitt Syncretizer. 


Send TODAY for Publication 264 


NESBITT Syme 


The Nesbitt Syncretizer, Wind-o-line Radiation, and The Nesbitt Package are sold 
by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Phila. 36, Pa., and by American Blower Corporation. 











Here's a wide variety of all-purpose 
equipment you're apt to need—and 
it’s available from Hamilton right 
now! Items shown here are only a 
small part of Hamilton’s ready-for- 
delivery line of all-purpose items, 
suitable for any kind of science in- 
struction. Write for complete or- 
dering information or see your 
Hamilton Representative now, and 
have the equipment you need for 
second semester use. 


8-foot Instructor’s Desk No. L-0116 ai, 
enough for demonstration close- ups without crowding and 
confusion—overall, 96” x 30” x 37’. i double cup d 
and 5 d one ipped with 1 14 bler lock. Hamil- 
cote top. Equipment: single cold water pantry cock; single 
hot water pantry cock; double gas cock; duplex A.C. recep- 
tacle; soapstone sink; lead drain fittings; 2 flush plates and 
upright rods with clamps and cross bar. Birch, finished 
Golden Brown. . 








World’s largest manufacturer 


of professional furniture 


§-foot Instructor’s Desk No. L-0109 1... 
maximum utility in minimum floor space—overall, 60” x 
30” x 37’. Generous size pull board, spacious cupboard, 
4a quipped with 14 bler lock, one letter 
size file paren Equipment: single cold water pantry cock; 
single gas cock; lead drain fittings; duplex A.C. receptacle; 





. flush plate with 19mm metal upright rod, clamp and Green- 
Brown. 


Birch, finished Golden 
i i, 


law arm. 











See the Hamilton displays at 


tion 
hese American Associa 
at School Administrators 
conventions 


Saint Louis 


Los Angeles — Senne: 101 - bs 


Gpece 426 — April 5-9 


} Boston — 





Space . A43 — Feb. 23-27 
March 8-12 





— 





Hamilton. Manufactuning Company 


TWO RIVERS, 


WISCONSIN 
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2-student Table No. L-0245 4 -student 
cerca areal sig ae ems 


Equipment: qadie cue cont duples AC. ..Fegeptace: 8 
Gush pletes for Ienen wpstohe code | 











Student Table No. V-1620 
(Shown here with V-1621] and V-1623 units) The 
V-1620 Table, equipped with V-1621 Tool Drawer Unit and 
V-1623 Board Storage Unit, will serve 6 students. The two 
can be assembled either to the right or left, 
um flexibility for most efficient utilization 

\° ‘simple, sturdy top adjusti hani 
Golden Brown. 








Student Drawing Table 
No. V-1704 A student drawing 
table which will withstend cless- 








Student Table No. L-0218 « sctialy built table ary and tilting tops ere generous 
tor a variety of uses in science classrooms, study halls, etc.— work-size,and tilting top is equipped 
overall, 54” x 22” x 30°. Two book compartments, 15%” x with adjustable paper ledge. Birch, 
3%" x 17/4". Long-wearing Hamilcote top. Birch, finished finished Gelden Brown. 

Golden Brown. NOTE: This table also available with draw- 

ers instead of book compartments; No. L-0219. 


TWO RIVERS 


Purpose Catalog No. 206-R ()Hamilton Laboratory 


H Please send me— (Hamilton All-Purpose 
Use this handy coupon Fans Sin Sh dap al ts se Seiya 
Table (JL-0323 4-student Table Case Unit fet Student 


to secure Hamilton Drafting Table (JL-0218 Student Table ible [IV-1708 Student Drewing T 


Catalogs and 
ordering data 
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Tougher Glass Can Save Your Schools Thousands 6% Dollars 


More and more schools are putting 4uf-/lex* 
tempered plate glass in windows facing play- 
grounds. Juf-/flex windows have the ruggedness 
to withstand the rigors of school life. Many 
cities have cut school maintenance costs by in- 
stalling this stronger glass in all vulnerable spots. 
Tuf-flex is '4” (or thicker) plate glass which is 
heat-strengthened during manufacture to with- 
stand much greater impact. It’s a wise invest- 
ment in money and safety. 

Call your L-O-F Glass Distributor for com- 
plete information or write Libbey-Owens:Ford 

Glass Co., 8932 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. Look at this test. This shows a half-pound (134” 

*® diam.) steel ball being dropped on a piece of 14"- 

thick 7uf-flex from a height of 10 feet and bouncing 

off without damaging the glass. If maximum im- 


pact resistance is reached, Tuf-flex disintegrates 
into small, relatively harmless pieces. 





TUF-FLEX TEMPERED PLATE GLASS 


Made by LIBBEY*OWENS*FORD GLASS COMPANY 
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SWIVEL | 
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‘ PARALLEL BARS 


Worlds Only Complete Single Source For 








Whatever Your Reference Needs... 


Science, Politics, Industry, 
Medicine, Government, 
Atomic Energy...no matter what 


topic you seek, you'll find it in the 
Encyclopedia AMERICANA 


MEDICAL RESEARCH—Hundreds of articles on new and important 
developments in the field of antibiotics—penicillin, streptomy- 
cin, auremycin and other new miracle drugs. 


The pace of life today makes unprecedented demands on those 
who seek and impart knowledge. Teachers, librarians and students 
must have an authoritative reference work which will meet ALL 
of their needs... accurately, comprehensively, and with up-to-date 
information. 
The Encyclopedia Americana recognizes the unique responsi- 
bility of a major reference work in the schools and libraries today. 
Its thirty volumes provide a vast wealth of authoritative informa- 
tion on every field of human endeavor—the equivalent of countless 
hours of research in more than a thousand miscellaneous volumes. 
Constantly revised and brilliantly edited, there is no phase of the WORLD GOVERNMENT—The Encyclopedia Americana is a mini- 
world’s knowledge which is not contained within its pages. ature reference library in itself with up-to-date facts and in- 
formation on the United Nations, Russia, Communism, The Far 


Eastern Question, and hundreds of subjects on current inter- 
national relations. 


For those who seek timely, authoritative answers 
to their questions, for those who demand the best 
in answer to their reference needs... The Encyclo- 
pedia Americana is an indispensable reference work. 
Write today for FREE 36 page booklet, “America’s 
Reference Work”. 


30 VOLUMES—66,000 ARTICLES 
24,000 PAGES—44,000 CROSS REFERENCES 
8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS—250,000 INDEX ENTRIES 


| Cncyclepedia~ 
ATOMIC PRODUCTION—New uses of atomic energy and fission, the atomic bomb, and School and Library Division 


related scientific subjects on jet propulsion, aerodyamics, diesel engines are found 
in the Encyclopedia Americana. 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y¥. 
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THE MODERN 
HOME ECONOMICS “LAB” 


PROCS aR BN 





There’s one item of equipment that every modern home 
economics laboratory can afford. That's a modern, automatic 
Electric Range. 


Practical instruction is the need today—and that means 
teaching the use of appliances which students find in their 
own homes. More homes than ever now have Electric Ranges. 
More students all the time have this type of range in mind 
when looking forward to homes of their own. 


Many thousands of kitchens have been modernized to in- 
clude Electric Ranges—and of the four and one-half million 
new homes built since 1946, a large proportion have been 
Electric Range equipped. Therefore, more students than ever 
before want to learn Electric Range cooking. 


Check with your local electric light and power company 
or electric appliance dealer about installing Electric Ranges 
in your school “lab” —or about replacing those you now have 
with the latest models. 


ELECTRIC RANGE Seen 
National Electrical M if 
155 East 44th Street, New York v, N. Y. 
ADMIRAL . COOLERATOR CROSLEY e@ DEEPFREEZE . FRIGIDAIRE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC © GIBSON ¢ HOTPOINT e@ KELVINATOR * MONARCH 
NORGE ¢ PHILCO © UNIVERSAL e WESTINGHOUSE 
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ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, Dept. NS-3, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, absolutely FREE, copy of “THE MODERN 

HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT” —home economics labora- 

tory planning et. 

Name of School... .......6.6-00s0ce00s 40g Vetivcd nut eee 

8 EO Pee ET ER CT EP PET Per © woeiekenays ees 
State. ...sccccces 














VIRGINIA. At the Stratford Junior High 
School, Arlington County, the TPC Vision- 
lighting Plan was utilized as a basic 
feature of the architectural design. Archi- 
tect: Rhees E. Burket, Washington, D.C. 
1 This plon is a construction for daylight openings 
pd oo ete 

Functional 


crientation-keyed areas of PC 
Glass Blocks (selected for sun or 
non-sun exposure) used with vision-ventilation 
@reas as required. 


TEXAS. The Ursuline Academy, at Dal- 
los, makes effective use of the TPC 
Vision-Lighting Plan. Panels of PC Func- 
tional Glass Blocks provide ample day- 
lighting, scientifically directed for maxi- 
mum comfort and efficiency. PC Glass 
Blocks reduce operating costs, add to 
the appearance of any style building. 
Architects: Smith & Mills, Dallas, Texas. 


MASSACHUSETTS. The TPC Vision- 
Lighting Plan was selected for the fenes- 
tration of the Green River School, 
Greenfield. The PC Functional Glass 
Blocks used here offer predictable per- 
formance. They cut heating and air- 
conditioning costs, for they have more 
than twice the insulating value of ordi- 
nary single-glazed windows. Architect: 
Bernhard E. Dirks, Montague, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA. PC Functional Glass 
Blocks make the fullest use of daylight 
at the Joseph C. Laney Trade School, 
Oakland. They seldom require repairs 
or replacements. There is no metal or 
wood sash to rust, corrode, rot or decay; 
no periodic painting and puttying are 
needed. Architect: E. Geoffrey Bangs, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Achool authorities choose 


PITTSBURGH CORNING 
FUNCTIONAL GLASS 


BLOCKS 


CANADA. The newly-constructed Cen- 
tral Collegiate School at Oshawa, On- 
tario, adopted the tPC Vision-Lighting 
Plan, incorporating PC Functional Giass 
Blocks, to “make the most of daylight” 
and to permit ventilation and vision to 
the outside. Architects: John B. Parkin 
Associates, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


NEW YORK. Here, at the Watertown 
High School, Watertown, is a fine ex- 
ample of the fPC Vision-Lighting Plan. 
In classrooms, workshops, auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, PC Functional Glass Blocks 
admit floods of natural daylight, prop- 
erly controlled. They contribute to 
safety, guard the privacy of students, 
cut off distracting views, reduce outside 
noises. Architects: Beardsley & Beards- 
ley, Auburn, N. Y.; Sargent, Webster, 
Crenshaw & Folley, Watertown, N. Y. 


functional and decorative—have definite economy 


ie all parts of the country, PC Functional Glass 
features. They rarely require repairs or replace- 


Blocks have earned the enthusiastic approval of 


school administrators and staffs. That is because 
these glass blocks are scientifically designed to 
admit floods of natural daylight, properly directed 
and diffused for optimum comfort and utility. They 
have proved their value, too, in helping to create 
the “Co-ordinated Classroom,” in which a learning 
environment is provided, keyed to the development 
of the whole child. Moreover, PC Glass Blocks— 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION, 





PITTSBURGH 





ments. There is no wood or metal sash to rot, 
decay, rust or corrode. Periodic painting and 
puttying are eliminated. And, since they have 
more than twice the insulating value of ordinary 
single-glazed windows, they reduce heating and air- 
conditioning costs. 

We suggest you fill in and return the coupon for 
complete information. 


PITTSBURGH 22, 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. S-32, 307 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Without obligation, please send us a FREE 
copy of your booklet on the use of PC Glass 
Blocks in schools and other public buildings. 


(| GLASS BLOCKS 


5 Se mark of a modern tulding 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast; 
Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada; and by leading distributors of building materials everywhere. 
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OF SCHOOLS FROM 
COAST TO COAST 


SPACE SERVES "DOUBLE DUTY” WITH 
IN-WALL FOLDING TABLES & BENCHES 


Accepted by school officials and architects 
across the country as a satisfactory and 





practical means of economizing in school 
construction. In-Wall units install flush with 
the wall of the activities room—roll out 
rapidly and easily to convert it for lunch 
hour use. Eliminate the need for separate 
lunchroom and table and chair storage 
space. If you are not thoroughly familiar 
with the many advantages of this equip- 
ment let us send you our catalog. 


Schieber Sales Company 
12732 Burt Road 
Detroit 23, Michigan 


In Canada 
La Salle Recreations, Ltd. 
945 Granville Street 
Vancouver, B. C. 


fy) 
iA 
. 


Easy to roll out from wall Easy to roll back into wall 
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SAFETY 
SCHOOL BUS BODIES 
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STUDEBAKER 
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BROCKWAY 


ORDER ONEIDA ON THE CHASSIS OF 
YOUR CHOICE-BUT ORDER EARLY! 


The year 1952 presents real production 
w@! problems in the motor vehicle industry— 
>| school buses are no exception. To schedule 
| school bus body production so that it coin- 
cides with government quarterly steel allot- 
ments, it is both desirable and necessary to 
place buying orders as early in the year as 

possible, to avoid disappointment in delivery. 
A “Cradle of Steel From Wheel to Wheel,’ the Oneida 
Safety School Bus Body is engineered to fit all leading 
bus chassis makes—with precision, balance and stream- 
lined beauty. Models ranging in capacities up to 72 pas- 
sengers permit tailoring of Oneida equipment to meet 
individual School Board transportation requirements. 
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Flexi-Joint Construction, with 4-point suspension for 
mounting, is an exclusive, basic principle of Oneida 
design. From the Accordo-Steel-Platform, the welded 
and double-riveted body panels to the Anchor-Rib- 
Frame, the streamline cowl and countless safety 
features—Oneida bodies—“go with the blow”! This 
offsets road shock—overcomes stresses and strains that 
destroy a bus body where complete rigidity of con- 
struction is. followed. 

Oneida endurance-built quality assures years of trouble- 
free service. Oneida’s road record across the Nation is 
a challenge to the industry—and a powerful, down-to- 
earth, dollars and cents buying appeal to School Boards. 
Therefore, before you buy any school bus body, be sure 
and check carefully the Oneida plus values! 

There can be no compromise with safety. Dollars saved 
won't save lives! Specify Oneida—always—to be sure of 
the Nation’s best school bus body buy—for safety, com- 
fort and economy. 


School Bus Sales Division 
Oneida Products Corporation 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
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Thousands of schools throughout 


the Nation are equipped with 
AUSTRAL WINDOWS 


LIGHTING — Light is controlled by arrangement of shades on 
sash without obstructing free circulation of air. An ideal 
awning effect at no added expense. 


Popular for over 40 years, the Austral window today 
is your best buy. Because the frames and sash are of 
wood construction with operating hardware weighing 
less than 7 Ibs. for the average school window;—your 
requirements of critical materials are minimum.* 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


VENTILATION — The Austral Window affords an ideal system 
of ventilation without drafts. 


ECONOMY — No expensive or complicated equipment. Mini- 
mum maintenance costs. Both sash reversible for cleaning 


or glazing. 
Equipping your school with Austral Windows means giving 


your teachers and pupils the benefit of advantages so well 
demonstrated over more than 40 years. Write for literature 


and details. 


AUSTRAL 


SALES CORPORATION 


WINDOWS @©@ SCHOOL WARDROBES 


22 


101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
e MULTI-USE BLACKBOARD FIXTURES 
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Time is running oull—decide night now To enier The 


DELTA SCHOOL LAYOUT CONTEST 


WHAT THIS CONTEST IS ALL ABOUT 


Just to refresh your memory about this contest, it is sponsored 
by the makers of Delta Power Tools for the purpose of gather- 
ing and presenting the most advanced thinking on modern 
efficient school shop layouts. 


You are urged to submit your ideas on this subject—as one 
of the men best qualified to know school shop requirements, 
now and in the future. 


At the close of the contest the best plans submitted are to 
be assembled in book form—as a service to school men 
throughout the world. 


IT’S EASY TO ENTER 


All you do is send for the Delta Official Contest Kit. It contains 
all the information you need—Contest Rules and Instructions, 
Entry Form, Official Floor Plan sheets and full directions on 
how to prepare your entry. 

__ Important: There’s time enough to prepare your ideas 
if you act now! July 31 midnight is the dead-line—and it’s 
getting closer. 


WHO DETERMINES THE WINNERS? © 


As you also know, the contest entries will be submitted to 
a panel of five distinguished judges, all leaders in the field of 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education— 


DR. C. C. CAVENY 
Dean, Chicago Campus—University of Illinois 


DR. C. H. GRONEMAN 
Head, Industrial Education—Texas A. & M. College 


HANS W. SCHMIDT 
Former Building Service Supervisor— Wisconsin State Dept. 
of Education 


DR. W. W. THEISEN 
Ass’t. Supt. of Schools— Milwaukee Public Schools 


GILBERT G. WEAVER 
Director of Training—State Education Dept., New York, 
New York 


The decision of the judges will be final, of course; and all 
entries will be the property of Delta Power Tools 


To Get the Official Delta 
Contest Kit— 


SEND THE COUPON 


© 
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VJour Golden Opportunity! 


COMPETE FOR ONE OF THESE 


37 VALUABLE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE: 
$1000 worth of Delta Tools 


— your own selection — for 
“The Best School Shop Layout” 


6 PRIZES: 
Each $350 worth of Delta Tools— your own 
selection — for the best school shop layout in 
each of the following six divisions: 
1. Elementary School Shops—7th and 8th Grades 
2. High School Shops—9th to 12th Grades 
3. Junior High School Shops—7th, 8th, 9th Grades 
4. Senior High School Shops—10th, 11th, 12th Grades 
5. Technical High School Shops—Trade Schools, Vocational, 
Continuation and Part-Time and Adult Education Schools. 
6. Technical Institute Shops—high school post-graduate 
courses or 13th and 14th grades. 
30 other desirable prizes 


You may submit entries in as many divisions 
as you want. All you need to do is fill in the 
coupon and send it to Delta. You'll receive 
an Official Contest Kit containing: 

© Contest Rules @ Official Contest Floor-Plan Sheets 


@ Contest Instructions © Official Entry Form 








( 





\ 


City. 
~ 





ad 


N 
DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION ‘ 


“7 Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
707C EAST VIENNA AVENUE e MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
O Please send me the Delta Official Entry Kit 
for the Delta School Shop Layout Contest 
Nome 
Position 
School 
Address 



































THE MODERN FLOOR MACHINE 
That Does MORE WORK—Faster, Easier 


This remarkable new two-speed, all-purpose machine is 
really an innovation for floor maintenance. It is actually 
four machines in one . . . equally effective when used as a 
scrubber, polisher-buffer, steel wooler, and sander-edger. 
Incorporating exceptional new principles such as perfect 
balance, no side pull, floating brush, and many other fea- 
tures... it is the floor machine of the century. Equally 
important, it is permanently silent, has nothing to wear 








SPECIFICATIONS 


Weight vk been ee Ges 
Diameter of brush. . . 16 in. 
Pressure on brush.... 97 lbs. 
Two speeds: fast 450 RPM 

slow 185 RPM 
Motor heavy-duty... 34 HP 


Repulsion-induction type. Belt 
drive, silent. Double row %” 
ball bearings. One-piece alumi- 
num chassis. No gears or moving 
parts. Brush always level on 
floor. 








CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


AN 


out, and is so easy to operate that 
anyone can use it. Thanks to 
advanced design and precision 
construction, Churchill’s new 
Noiseless 16 also lasts longer, re- 
quires less repair, has more uses, 
gives much better results, saves 
time and labor. A valuable addi- 
tion to any school’s equipment. 
For details, call your Churchill 
distributor or representative 
today, or write... 


MAINTENANCE Vw east 


At low speed the Noiseless 16 does a 
thorough scrubbing job. Will not throw 
water. Has 160-square-inch scrubbing 
surface and waterproof bearings. It has 
no side pull and will not throw operator. 


@ POLISHER-BUFFER 


Two speeds assure a wide range of 


polishing and buffing possibilities not 
found in ordinary floor machines. For 
wet or dry buffing, use with or without 
steel wool. At high speed it dry cleans 
without removing wax from floor. 


© steet woouer 


Churchill’s Noiseless 16 is the only suc- 
cessful disc steel wooling machine be- 
cause of its high speed, floating brush, 
hidden pressure, and no side pull. It 
has 20 times more cutting surface than 
the drum type and will not gouge, 
streak or scratch. 


@ SANDER-EDGER 


For this job, simply replace brush with 
sanding disc. Uses coarse or fine paper 
without scratching. Removes old 
finishes, dead surfaces, and levels floors. 
Anyone can operate with ease. Because 
it sands flush to wall, the Noiseless 16 
is also an ideal edger. 
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VAMPCO ALL-ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


a, 


Deer Park High School 
Houston, Texas 
Architect: Harry D. Payne 
Builder: 
Farnsworth & Chambers Co., Inc. 














So rigid and exact are VAMPCO window asstmblies that ° 
costly on-the-job fitting is completely eliminated. This same 
precision spells smooth, trouble-free operation for life. 


More . . . your VAMPCO windows never need a drop of paint. 
No other material approaches these aluminum alloy extrusions 
in permanent beauty and resistance to corrosion. 


The architect for Deer Park School understood these facts. 
Note, too, how he has employed these super-strong rigid win- 
dows without special lintels to support heavy panels of glass 
block. VWAMPCO's engineering service will help you and your 
architect effect many similar 


economies. Write Dept. NS32. 
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ASEMENT PICTURE ASEMENT INTERMEDIATE DOUBLE HUNG WINDOWS FOR PSYCHIATRIC COMBINATION 
. . PROJECTED GLASS BLOCK by 
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AVAILABILITY OF ALUMINUM WINDOWS 
Don't be misled by false rumors. There is no need to use substitutes. Aluminum windows 
ARE AVAILABLE for immediate and future use. Present NPA Order M-4A permits unre- 
sine sccteiragmanpamarneln Ao. lathe aaaR 





SCHOOL WINDOWS 


4a 4a 
report card’! 





Easy to see why the big trend is to aluminum windows for schools 
and institutional buildings. 


It’s simple arithmetic! No other material adds so much to a building’s 
appearance—or subtracts so much from its maintenance budget! 


Aluminum windows, to be sure! 


But, to be doubly sure, insist on Quality-Approved aluminum 
windows! 


The Quality-Approved seal on the windows you specify means that 
they have been fested and approved. Checked against rigid standards 
by an independent laboratory—for strength of sections, quality of 
materials, low air infiltration and sound construction—and given a 
perfect “report card!” 


When you see the Quality-Approved seal, you know you're getting 
windows that will give any school all the advantages of aluminum 
windows at their best! Windows that always operate easily, shut out 
drafts, eliminate rattling, give more light and visibility! Windows 
that bid “good riddance” to the cost of painting, replacements and 
annual repairs! 

Get all these plus features for the school you plan! Insist on Quality- 
Approved aluminum windows in double-hung, casement, projected 
or awning types. 

Consult any Quality-Approved manufacturer or write to the address 


below, for further information and a copy of our Aluminum Window 
Specifications Book. Address Dept. NS-3. 


THIS SEAL ASSURES 
YOU OF WINDOWS THAT 
PASS EVERY TEST! 


Quality 
Materials 
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Sound 
Construction 
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For the Cafeteria 


Like a Bridge” 





No Knee 
interference 











SOLD DIRECT  \ 
TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG, PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 



































Stack of 12 tables, 29” 





high 
on Monroe Folding Table Truck 





or Lunch Room 


54 TYPES AND 
SIZES OF 
FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe Folding Tables 
Have Many Exclusive Features 


Monroe Folding Tables are designed to 
carry a ton and to last a lifetime—to offer 
multi-usefulness, with built-in strength to 
do your job. 


TOPS — 


Standard top material for MONROE Fold- 
ing Tables is Tempered Masonite. Monroe 
Tables are also available with tops of 
FORMICA, ORNACEL, NEO-TONE and 
Plywood. 


Positive Exclusive 
Locking Pedestal 
Device installation 


Nickel plated steel 
corners over metal 
(not plastic) 


ounded non-splinter 
table edges 





ADJUSTABLE MONROE FOLD- 
ING TABLES—for any height 
from 20” to 30”. Also MONROE 
Folding Benches. 
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Now! SAVE up to 14Z.on gas 


with new Low-Friction engine in 
NEW FORD SCHOOL BUS 
SAFETY CHASSIS for ’52! 





Proven dep dability! E ical i and 
“safety reserves” of power for every need! Body shown 
was built by Carpenter Body Works, Inc., Mitchell, Ind. 
All school bus body builders build for Ford Chassis. 


New 101-h.p. LOW-FRICTION Cost Clipper Six 
engine has high-compression punch and overhead 
valves! Designed for safe, reliable transportation! 


Now school boards faced with rising school transportation 
costs can save school dollars with safety! New Ford School 
Bus Safety Chassis for "52 costs still less to run . . . gives 
famous Ford reliability plus new economy! 


Ford’s new Low-FRICTION engine saves gas . . . saves engine 
wear and tear. Power choice of Low-Friction Cost Clipper 
101-h.p. Six; or famous Ford V-8, now upped to 106-h.p. 





y new, pl ly proved! 

Ford’s new Low-Friction Cost Clip- 

per Six engine liberates power ordi- 

narily held captive by engine friction 

. . delivers more of the power it de- 

velops. Piston stroke is 20% shorter 
. gas savings up to 14% 


BUILT TO SCHOOL BUS STANDARDS SET BY N.E.A. 
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9 BIG SAFETY FEATURES 


Extra strong safety Driveshaft guards 

* Extended exhaust pipe to carry fumes away 
from the body 

* Extra heavy duty, 11-in. Gyro-Grip clutch 
52-inch progressive bus-type rear springs 
for easy riding action 
30-gal. safety fuel tank with metal exhaust 
heat insulating shield 
Double Channel frame with 7 cross members 
Power brakes standard on 194’ wheelbase, 
available on 158” wheelbase at extra cost 
Hand brake on driveshaft has special safety 
shield 
Engine speed governor available at extra 
cost 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 








r— — _ 


2088 FORD Division of FORD MOTOR CO. 
3265 Schacter Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


Please send me your latest literature 
on the new Ford School Bus Safety Chassis for ’52. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS. 





Crry. SraTe 





Check here if student. 


























HERMAN NELSON RESEARCH is based on facts . . . facts obtained by 
using typical schoolrooms as field laboratories. This objective, not 
subjective, approach resulted in DRAFTISTOP—the most practical 
answer to the problems of heating and ventilating schoolrooms. 
Herman Nelson research, based uncompromisingly on facts, will con- 
tinue to bring contributions to the health and comfort of school children. 











GERMICIDAL LAMPS 

now available in orartistop 

Another Herman Nelson engineering first! 

General Electric Germicidal Lamps are now available as an 
accessory in DRAFTISTOP units. Ultraviolet rays disinfect 
the air passing through the unit, provide air as pure as if the 
unit were always pumping more than twice the usual volume 
of outdoor air into the room. 











Hin January inside this schoolroom 


* 


The climate inside this modern schoolroom is 
right every day—right for health and comfort— 
right for study because it is heated and ventilated 
by a Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP system. With 
DRAFT|STOP the children receive the proper 
amount of pure air, at the right temperature with- 
out chilling drafts from the big windows. DRAFT| 


STOP intercepts the cold air before it spills into 


the room. The captured air is either drawn into 
the unit and heated or expelled from the room. 


DRAFT|STOP is completely automatic. It intro- 
duces outside air only as needed to satisfy true 
ventilation requirements of the room. It tempers 
the outside air before circulating it; it re-circulates 
a portion of the room air so there is no necessity 
of heating a constant flow of outside air. 


DRAFT|STOP also provides cooling action when 
needed by drawing in enough outside air to main- 
tain temperatures at proper levels. 

By providing the proper heating, cooling and 
ventilation without drafts Herman Nelson DRAFT| 
STOP creates the perfect indoor climate for 
work and study. It should be part of your plans 
for a new school building or a modernization 
program. For further information write Dept.NS-3, 
Herman Nelson Division, American Air Filter 
Company, Inc., Moline, Illinois. 


Henry Grew School; Hyde Park, Massachusetts. Ventilated by 
DRAFTISTOP—the modern system that improves student 
health and comfort. Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Dennis 
C. Haley; Architect, John M. Gray; Consulting Engineer, 
William McPherson. 


Edgar Road School; Webster Groves, Missouri. Properly heated b 
DRAFTISTOP. Superintendent of Schools, Leonard A. Steger; Architect,} 
William B. Ittner, Inc. 


St. Patrick's Scheel; Pasco, Washington, has the right climate for learn- 
ing —all year 'round because it is heated and cooled by DRAFTISTOP. 
Pastor of School, Rev. William Schmitz; Architect, Henry C. Bertelsen; 
Consulting Engineer, R. L. Nelsoa. 


SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM 
VENTILATION 








the eyes 
have it! 





SALINA HIGH SCHOOL, SALINA, KANSAS * JOSEPH W. RADOTINSKY, ARCHITECT © BAUMANN & BORDEN CONSTRUCTION CO., CONTRACTORS 


...with CECO Metal Windows for Schools 


As you read this your eyes are doing more than seeing—they are bringing 
into action your entire body—nerves, muscles, circulation. 

And you are burning up energy—piling up fatigue in direct proportion to the 
amount of light available for vision. Medical science has proved eyestrain has a marked 
effect on the well-being of all. So it’s necessary then that seeing be done with ease and 
in comfort. That’s Why proper illumination is all-important and there’s where metal windows 
come in, for they admit more daylight than any other window. 

Add to that fact, most days in most of the country are overcast in winter. Here again 
metal windows meet the need because only metal windows provide enough daylight 
for good vision on overcast days. ; 

So there’s good reason for the swing to Ceco Metal Windows in modern school 
construction. Besides giving more light for better sight, they permit distant 
vision so vital for relaxing young minds. 

There are other advantages in Ceco Metal Windows—such as controlled ventilation— 
won't rot or warp—cost less to install, clean and maintain. And because Ceco Windows are 
better engineered they fit better—last longer. That’s why we say—“When you use Ceco 
Windows you know you use the very best—you’re sure of savings, too.” 





CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


/n construction products CECO ENGINEERING wekes the Lig diterence 
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Annual Reports Are Better 


| AN hour when the American Way of Life is being 

challenged by international enemies, this report is 
dedicated to continued cooperation of public education 
and free enterprise.” So reads the foreword by Will C. 
Crawford, superintendent of San Diego city schools, in 
his 1950-51 annual report. 

The report confronts false critics with page after page 
of documentary evidence that “the American system of 
free enterprise and our American system of public educa- 
tion have always worked together for the welfare of this 
great country.” 

Supt. Crawford cites verse and chapter-from curriculum 
materials and daily activities in the San Diego public 
schools to show how this public school system (1) trains 
pupils to take a useful part in free enterprise, (2) teaches 
the fundamental principles underlying the American Way 
of Life, and (3) brings school children into direct con- 
tact with the operation of the free enterprise system. 

An orchid to San Diego’s “Our Schools and Free Enter- 
prise” for the most timely and forceful report that has 
come to our desk this year although it ioses some of its 
punch because of the reproduction of photographs in a 
light blue ink. 

It’s been a joy to peruse several other 1950-51 annual 
reports that have been received recently. Most commend- 
able is the fact that these publications anticipate questions 
in the minds of honest citizens. Consequently, they have 
ceased talking about economies effected in the purchase 
of pencils and have vividly told Mr. Taxpayer how schools 
really develop youth for citizenship in a democracy. 

Such a story is dramatically told in “Citizens All,” Supt. 
Arthur Dondineau’s 1951 report for Detroit public schools. 
Pictures are used wisely. Type is large and well spaced. 
Content is organized under nine topics, with the significance 
indicated in the titles: (1) Pupils are citizens, too; (2) 
patriotic citizens—the basic goal; (3) responsibility—the 
foundation of citizenship; (4) citizenship education— 
search for a better way (refers to Citizenship Education 
Study recently completed in Detroit after five years of 
cooperative research); (5) the fundamentals—basic citi- 
zenship skills; (6) agenda of school progress—highlights 
of 1951; (7) more citizens, more schools; (8) paying for 
good citizenship, and (9) for tomorrow’s citizens. 

We suggest that you beg, borrow, buy or if necessary 
threaten J. Harry Adams, superintendent of public schools 
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at Elizabeth, N.J., in order to obtain a copy of his 1951 
annual report, “See How They Learn.” We've never seen 
anything quite like ic. With cartoons and snappy script 
it entertainingly tells what is going on in good schools 
today. If you are fortunate enough to get a copy, we 
recommend it as required reading for those people in your 
community who still think that the blackboard and the 
textbook constitute the basis of all learning. 

A thorough report, beautifully organized, is “What We 
Teach,” the 1951 copyrighted report of Supt. Mark C. 
Schinnerer of Cleveland. Its 154 pages of excellent copy 
and dramatic pictures—the kind that really tell a story— 
is a better textbook for school administration and curricu- 
lum planning than many a textbook. The “what we teach” 
is prefaced by clear-cut, concise statements of “why” we 
teach certain subjects and ideas. “What We Teach” is not 
intended as a popularized report for public distribution. 
Cleveland reaches its citizens in other ways throughout 


the year with current information about its schools. 


Once in a blue moon one hears a humorist who, while 
entertaining his audience, drives home some fundamental 
truths. This kind of entertainment is offered in printed 
word and colored cartoons by “Our Best Investment,” pub- 
lished for the 1950-51 school year by Supt. Harold S. 
Vincent of Milwaukee. It’s unique and effective, especially 
for the taxpayer who just won't concentrate on straight 
copy about his schools. It’s a sugar-coated way of show- 
ing him how money spent for Milwaukee schools brings 
real dividends to him and his community. 

Smaller school districts cannot afford such a large invest- 
ment in annual reports, but a large and expensive report 
is not necessary. Seldom have we seen as effective a bro- 
chure as “Imperative Needs of Youth,” put out by the 
public schools of Lakewood, Ohio, a suburb of Cleveland. 
Supt. Martin Essex reduced costs by having designs, photog- 
raphy and even typesetting done by students and teachers. 
Large pictures and well written captions tell clearly how 
Lakewood high school meets 10 imperative needs of all 
youth. 

Two dozen well chosen pictures, concisely described, 
bring a “progress report” to patrons of Tulare County 
schools, Visalia, Calif. In a relatively inexpensive manner, 
County Supt. J. Post Williams shows how home, school 
and community are working toward the common aim of 
producing happy, useful citizens. 

Most of the annual reports seen so far this year are 
better than ever. They visit with the citizen rather than 
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overwhelm him with statistics and philosophical general- 
ities. They use pictures, cartoons and color effectively. 
And in nearly every report that we have mentioned, the 
superintendent has emphasized that a better job of report- 
ing was done because many people helped to do it. 


Best Way to Teach Citizenship 


AID Thomas Paine in “The American Crisis”: “If there 

must be trouble, let ic be in my day that my child 
may have peace.” This was written in 1776, but it is 
even more true today. 

Most of us “older” folks share the guilt for the mess 
this world is in—not so much because of what we did 
but because of what we did not do. We have been so 
busy with our personal affairs and our professional am- 
bitions that we have neglected our responsibilities as par- 
ticipating citizens in the civic life of our community 
and nation. We have let political “George” do it. 

A wrong confessed may be half redressed, but the other 
half of our atonement is to dedicate our efforts toward 
eliminating some of the evils we have allowed to accumu- 
late. Merely wishing that we can spare the youth in our 
schools today from the penalties of our mistakes, at home 
and abroad, is cowardice. 

It will take some of our precious time really to find 
out about candidates, to vote in the primary, to write 
letters to our Congressmen, to make our wishes and 
opinions known to our local lawmakers and civic servants. 
It may be distasteful to get into politics. We may jeopardize 
our security. We may even get smeared. 

It won't be easy to speak openly against practices and 
prejudices that destroy good will among men. It won't 
be easy for teachers and administrators to fight the forces 
in their own communities that handicap the school in its 
effort to develop citizens who can practice and improve 
our democratic way of life. 

That's just a lot of preaching? Well now, honestly, is 
your own conscience clear? 

Have you voted every time you should? Do you always 
know whom you're voting for? 

Have you been willing to accept public office? 

Do you write to your lawmakers—state representatives 
and Congressmen? In fact, do you know who they are? 

Do you actively support organized movements for re- 
forms that you personally approve? 

Some of us have been so engrossed in the theory of 
education, so busy teaching citizenship by textbooks and 
lectures that we forget to teach it by example. 


Ethical Help From Industry 


ERE is a booklet that industry leaders in your com- 
munity should see. It answers the question: “How 
does a company get started in helping schools?” 
Although published by an industry for distribution to 
fellow industrialists, it was prepared in cooperation with 
teachers and school administrators following a two-year 
study of the needs for education-industry cooperation. 
In this study, teachers asked for such help as: (1) plant 
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study trips and discussions planned to fit the teacher's 
subject; (2) company personnel available for classroom 
discussions; (3) materials showing the connection between 
classroom and working world, and (4) joint sessions in 
which education and community seek continual improve- 
ment of the curriculum. 

Said the director of the research: “There is much talk 
about use of community resources but not enough develop- 
ment of the specific practices. It is our effort to develop 
specific helps which will enable both the community and 
the schools to work together in modern educational pro- 
grams.” 

Entitled “Partners in Community Enterprise,” the pub- 
lication is an attractive 40 page brochure, entertainingly 
illustrated in two colors. The content is sound and ethical. 
It insists that “teachers should determine what informa- 
tion and ideas best fit their needs.” This is a welcome 
contrast to the propaganda purposes of “free instructional 
materials” subtly planned to advertise a product. 

The brochure talks to industrial managers in language 
they will understand. An example: “What in heaven's 
name would an English teacher find of interest in an 
industrial plant?” 

Answer: “You'd be surprised! She may be shocked by 
the colorful language of a mechanic dropping a wrench 
on his toe, but she would be interested in seeing the 
necessity for (1) clear, precise and correct self-expression 
in giving directions and making reports; (2) the com- 
pany’s communications program; (3) business reports and 
publications, and (4) ideas for correlating literature with 
the industrial progress of the nation.” 

In similar manner the booklet tells the manufacturer 
what teachers of science, business, art and other subjects 
want to know about industry. Then it sets up, step by 
step, the process by which industry and schools can get 
together in this “partnership” enterprise. 

However, this partnership idea can be grossly misunder- 
stood if it is assumed to apply only to relationships be- 
tween industry and the schools. Equal opportunities exist 
for organized labor, commerce, agriculture and the pro- 
fessions to provide community resources for the schools’ 
instructional program. We urge that these groups conduct 
studies and advise their colleagues in the same spirit and 
manner that the Iron and Steel Institute has done in 
“Partners in Community Enterprise.” 

If you can make constructive use of this booklet, we 
think the Institute will send you one free. The address 
is 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Those “Progressive” Greeks! 


HE children . 
authority; they show disrespect for their elders.” Sounds 
like a propagandist complaining about “progressive” 
schools, doesn’t it? However, it happens to be a complaint 
from Socrates, who lived about four centuries before 


. . have bad manners and contempt for 


Christ. 


“ We Lotter 
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Do SCHOOL SURVEYS produce results? 


DMINISTRATORS, teachers, con- 

sultants and professors often won- 
der what happens after school surveys 
have been made. This article reports 
as objectively as possible the results 
of 18 comprehensive surveys and how 
they were achieved.* In the last five 
years the division of surveys and field 
services of George Peabody College 
for Teachers conducted 21 comprehen- 
sive school surveys in 12 states. The 
survey experience covered 11 county, 
six city, and three state school systems 
and one individual school. 

In this “survey” of surveys, a let- 
ter was sent to the head of each school 
system, asking him to discuss the out- 
comes of the survey informally. Later 
the results of 18 of the most represen- 
tative surveys were studied intensive- 
ly by a member of the division of sur- 
veys and field services. 

The investigation required virtually 
a transcontinental journey. For each 
personal visit, the interview with the 
superintendent usually was the open- 
ing wedge for a series of conferences. 
Interviews and conferences were then 
held with the members of school 
boards and commissions, representa- 
tive citizens, principals, teachers and 
pupils. In addition, a careful check 
was made of the action that had been 
taken to implement each specific 
recommendation. 


*A full treatment of this study, bearing 
the same title, will be published shortly 
in a booklet by the division of surveys 
and field services, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
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HENRY HARAP 
Associate Director, Division of Surveys and Field Services 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The full survey reports usually had 
been issued as printed, paperbound 
books; in several instances, the book 
was supplemented by an_ illustrated 
digest. The condensed version con- 
tained the important facts and recom- 
mendations in simple, concise and 
persuasive language with drawings and 
graphs in two or more colors. The 
full report gave the administration 
information that it could support with 
authority. The pictorial digest helped 
to point out the educational needs 
to a great many people who would not 
have been reached otherwise. (See 
samples on these pages.) 

The superintendent of schools more 
than any individual or group was re- 
sponsible for carrying out the survey 
recommendations. He initiated the 
changes and usually his school board 
followed his leadership. 

The amazing contrast in gains made 
by two administrations living side by 
side in the same community demon- 
strated that it takes a survey plus a 
willing and alert administrator to 
achieve results. 

The county superintendent in this 
community was indifferent and virtual- 
ly nothing was done by his office to 
implement the survey recommenda- 
tions. 

On the other hand, the superintend- 
ent of the city schools was a good 


leader and an excellent organizer and 
got remarkable results. He won the 
respect and confidence of his board 
of trustees, which willingly appro- 
priated funds for the equipment and 
beautification of buildings, for instruc- 
tional supplies, and for a long-range 
program of professional growth. He 
organized a vigorous campaign under 
lay leadership, which resulted in a 
favorable vote on the term of board 
members, the increase of the tax levy, 
and the issuance of bonds. Behind 
the scenes he led a drive that induced 
the legislative delegation to introduce 
an amendment to the state constitu- 
tion increasing the limit of a bond 
issue. Working cooperatively with 
the school board, administrators, teach- 
ers and an architect, he developed a 
master plan for the erection of new 
buildings for the school system. 





Above: Typical illustration from a 
county survey report, that of 
Caddo Parish, Louisiana. The sur- 
vey pointed out, among other 
items, that in the parish are sev- 
eral instances of overlapping and 
confusion in the administration of 
schools. “A good school system 
has definite policies to guide all 
phases of the school program.” 
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As a rule the survey reports had an 
enthusiastic reception by the public 
and press. The local newspapers were 
always eager to give extensive cover- 
age to the report as soon as it was 
released. When community groups 
or citizens’ Committees were organ- 
ized, they took an active part in sup- 
porting the survey recommendations. 
The citizens of Orangeburg, S.C., were 
organized into a community council 
on education which conducted a sus- 
tained drive culminating in an in- 
crease in the tax levy, the issuance of 
bonds, and the development of a mas- 
ter plan of building construction. 

Changes that were dependent upon 
remote centers of control came more 
slowly and with greater difficulty. Im- 
provements in the individual schools 
sometimes depended upon action tak- 
en by such externally controlled agen- 
cies as the central administrative staff, 
the board of education, the city or 
county council, or the state legislature. 
Some educational changes hung on the 
outcome of a referendum of city, 
county or state electors. Generally 
speaking, educational changes varied 
in inverse ratio to the distance from 
the centers of control. 

The implementation of the surveys 
that depended upon legislative action 
took a long and circuitous route. For 
example, in New Mexico a number 
of noncontroversial bills were passed 
by the legislature, but the more funda- 
mental measures failed. In contrast, 
the educational forces in Idaho waged 
a more successful campaign to win 
legislative approval of their program. 
The survey commission worked in 
close harmony with the educational 
forces of the state. At the request 
of the commission, 24 measures were 
introduced, consisting of 17 bills and 
seven resolutions calling for consti- 
tutional amendments. Of these, 15 
bills and two amendments passed. 
Surveys in which the consolidation 


ARE COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
WELL PREPARED? 


IS THE 
ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 
COORDI- 
NATED ? 


PUMPTY OUMETY ... 


Provision for coordinating the programs of the public schools with those 
of the colleges was a recommendation of the New Mexico survey. 


of schools was a major consideration 
were always opposed by the small com- 
munities and sometimes led to failure 
or compromise. For example, the sur- 
vey report for Union County, North 
Carolina, recommended the consolida- 
tion of 13 small high schools into 
four large ones. None of the com- 
munities wanted to give up its local 
high school. When the bond issue to 
finance the construction of the new 
high school buildings was submitted 
to the people it was defeated by a 
vote of almost two to one. 

The consolidation of school districts 
did not always require the relinquish- 
ment of neighborhood schools. When 
the legislators understood the differ- 
ence between attendance units and tax- 
ing units they were better prepared 
to approve the consolidation of school 
districts. The clarification of this point 
helped to pave the way for the pas- 
sage of the bills drafted by the Idaho 
Education Survey Commission. 

On the basis of available data, 47.2 
per cent of the recommendations in 
all the reported surveys were adopted. 
Allowing a ratio of 20 per cent prog- 
ress in the small unreported gains of 
six school systems, the corrected figure 
led to the conclusion that 39 per cent 
of the recommendations were carried 


The Idaho survey showed the need for higher qualifications for the office 
of county superintendent, for longer tenure in office, for better salaries. 
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out in the 21 comprehensive surveys 
made by the division of surveys and 
field services in the last five years. 
This figure represents only a partial 
report of progress, because the im- 
plementation of survey reports is an 
ongoing process; it is never complete. 

The city school systems made con- 
siderably greater progress in adopting 
the recommendations than state or 
county state school systems made. City 
school systems encounter fewer legal 
or legislative obstacles; they have 
greater fiscal independence; they are 
more closely knit organizations; they 
have no fanatical opposition to con- 
solidation; they have superior adminis- 
trative leaders who have more direct 
control of the schools, and they have 
more taxable wealth. The differences 
in favor of the city over the county 
school systems are particularly strik- 
ing in the fields of administration, 
business management, and physical 
plant. 


SUMMARY OF IMPROVEMENTS 

The improvements that followed in 
the wake of surveys were reported 
fully for each school system. In this 
summary it is possible only to make 
some general observations and to illus- 
trate some of the more significant 
gains that were reported. 


The administrative staffs were 
reorganized and their functions 
were clearly defined 


The superintendents of county and 
city school systems were particularly 
receptive to suggestions for the re- 
organization of their administrative 
and supervisory staffs. They not only 
added new members but also organ- 
ized them into a few clearly defined 
divisions or departments headed by 
assistant superintendents. 

Several, county school systems im- 
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proved and enlarged their adminis- 
trative services. To illustrate, the 
board of education for Davidson 
County, Tennessee, provided the busi- 
ness department and the county school 
library with more spacious quarters. 
An assistant director of instruction, a 
supervisor of art, a supervisor of music, 
a director of instructional materials, 
and a psychologist were added to the 
administrative staff. 

The newly appointed superintendent 
of schools in Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky, reorganized the administrative 
staff under the leadership of a director 
of instruction and a director of busi- 
ness affairs. This clarification of rela- 
tionships improved the morale of the 
entire system. 

The city school systems made great- 
est progress in organization and ad- 
ministration of the schools. For ex- 
ample, the board of education for 


Report significant improvements 
in curriculum and teaching 

Instructional improvement pro- 
gressed slowly as an outcome of a 
school survey. The majority of the 
school systems, however, report that 
many significant recommendations 
were carried out. Some county and 
city school systems followed the sug- 
gestions faithfully. 

For example, the board of educa- 
tion of Little Rock, Ark., adopted a 
policy of employing only college grad- 
uates for any position that required 
a certified teacher. The teachers organ- 
ized many noncredit study groups and 
attended workshops to improve their 
teaching practices. A program of 
teachers in-service education was de- 
veloped, including the consultative 
services of instructors from near-by 
colleges. Expenditures for instruc- 
tional materials were considerably in- 


D. THE GENERAL 
SCHOOL LAWS 
REALLY GOVERN 
THE SCHOOLS? 


-_ 


No local exemptions from state school laws were advised for South Carolina. 


Brentwood, Mo., added a director of 
instruction, a director of guidance, a 
school nurse, and a school physician 
to the central office staff. The superin- 
tendent formulated a plan that gave 
the community a clear understanding 
of how parents, teachers and adminis- 
trators should function. The relation- 
ship among parents, teachers and prin- 
cipals has greatly improved. 

The superintendents of five city and 
county school systems organized ad- 
visory councils in pursuance of survey 
recommendations. In Charleston, S.C., 
for example, the superintendent's ad- 
visory committee was formed with the 
following membership: all principals, 
deans, supervisors, the president of the 
Central Council of Teachers, and one 
teacher elected from each school. The 
next year 10 lay persons were added 
to the advisory council. It is the 
superintendent's intention to increase 
lay and decrease school representation 
and eventually to assign the chairman- 
ship to a layman. 
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creased. The administration employed 
a supervisor of teaching aids whose 
services were made available through 
a division of audio-visual materials. 
Plans were made for the improvement 
of the teaching of the social studies, 
health and physical education. 

The employment of a director of 
guidance helped to improve the coun- 
seling services to high school youth. 
Home economics, was made a required 
subject in the ‘séventh grade and an 
elective course in the eighth and ninth 
grades. The industrial arts offerings 
were expanded in all the secondary 
grades and two new teachers were 
added in the junior high school grades. 


Counties and cities approve 
bonds for school buildings 


The general approval of expendi- 
tures for physical plant indicated that 
the people had become aware of the 
need for the proper housing of school 
children and youth. For example, the 
citizens of Caddo Parish, La., a com- 


munity of about 150,000 people, ap- 
proved a bond issue of $20,000,000 
for the construction of 38 new school 
buildings; the remodeling and renova- 
tion of 18 schools, and the building 
of additions to 13 schools. 

The school plant at Little Rock, 
Ark., underwent an enormous change 
following the survey report. Five new 
elementary school buildings were con- 
structed and many additions were made 
to old buildings. A long-range build- 
ing program as recommended in the 
survey report is now under study by 
the board of education. 


Suggestions readily accepted for 
improvement of pupil transportation 

A good record of approval of sur- 
vey recommendations in the field of 
pupil transportation was made by the 
state and county school systems. In 
Idaho, most of the survey recommenda- 
tions were put into effect, including 
the enactment of a transportation code 
and regulations governing standard 
specifications for equipment, bus 
routes, drivers, maintenance programs, 
and operational practices. 

Several counties promptly proceeded 
to correct the deficiencies in pupil 
transportation revealed in the survey 
reports. For example, 10 new buses 
have been purchased by the board of ed- 
ucation for Chatham County, Georgia, 
since the survey was completed. Driv- 
ers were required to take physical 
examinations as well as driving tests. 
As a means of improving the trans- 
portation service to the children, meet- 
ings of bus drivers were held monthly 
to study and discuss problems of serv- 
ice and safety. 


State and city school financing 
improves; counties lag 

The adoption of the recommended 
program of financing the schools was 
frequently hemmed about by a variety 
of restrictions and limitations, such 
as the legislative and constitutional 
limits on the tax rate, the unpredict- 
able outcome of a referendum on a 
special levy or bond issue, the finan- 
cial ability of the political unit, the 
law assessed valuation of property, 
and so on. 

In spite of the customary impedi- 
ments, the state school systems made 
appreciable progress. In South Caro- 
lina the appropriation for salaries of 
classroom teachers rose from $23,000,- 
000 in 1947-48 to $34,000,000 in 
1951-52. The estimated average an- 
nual salary in 1951-52 was about 
$2300 as compared with $1637 at the 
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Typical of the re- 
grettable condi- 
tions found in 
state and county 
school surveys are 
these three pho- 
tographs. Note 
auditorium being 
used as classroom, 


os a 


, 
\ 


time of the survey in 1947-48. The 
1951 legislature passed a bill levying 
a 3 per cent sales tax to finance a 
three-point educational program pro- 
viding an increase in the state aid 
schedule for salaries of teachers, a plan 
of state aid for school building con- 
struction, and a state system for the 
operation of transportation. 

The financial recommendations in 
the county school survey reports were 
carried out only to a limited extent. 
For example, the school system in 
Chatham County, Georgia, reported 
considerable improvement in finance 
although it was not without its setbacks. 
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The salaries of teachers were increased 
8.4 per cent the year following the 
survey. A contemplated additional in- 
crease, however, did not materialize 
because the referendum on a tax in- 
crease failed. The survey of the schools 
of Darlington County, South Carolina, 
made the citizens aware of school 
needs. Only four school districts have 
failed to increase the school levy since 
1947. The average district increased 
its school levy from 22 to 26 mills. 
The compactness of the city school 
systems as well as their well developed 
channels of communication helped to 
get prompt action on the improve- 


ment of financial resources. Follow- 
ing the survey recommendations, the 
schools of Orangeburg, S.C., increased 
the limit of assessed valuation for the 
issuance of bonds from eight to 15 
per cent. The tax levy for current 
operational expenses was increased 
from 25 to 50 mills. The current an- 
nual expenditure per pupil increased 
from $112 before the survey to $142 
in 1949-50. 


Administrators appreciate 
suggestions for improvement 
of business management 

An analysis of the survey reports 
showed that the business management 
of the majority of the city and county 
school systems was antiquated. The 
administrators of city and county 
school systems welcomed the sugges- 
tions for the improved management 
of the school system's business affairs 
and in several instances lost no time 
in putting them into effect. 

From the administrator's point of 
view one of the most significant re- 
sults of the survey of the schools at 
Spartanburg, S.C., was the elimination 
of dual administrative control. A busi- 
ness manager was employed who is 
directly responsible to the superin- 
tendent. An accounting system was 
installed which made the financial op- 
eration of the school system more 
understandable and efficient. 

The business management of the 
public schools of Chatham County, 
Georgia, improved considerably. An as- 
sistant superintendent of business af- 
fairs was employed under whose direc- 
tion many changes were effected which 
were recommended in the survey re- 
port. The general accounts were 
broken down into more specific cate- 
gories. Additional bookkeeping ma- 
chines and calculators were purchased 
to facilitate the work in the business 
office. A more detailed budgeting 
procedure was instituted, and the prac- 
tice of carrying a large balance at the 
end of the fiscal year was discontinued. 


RESULTS ARE REASSURING 

Having consumed the time of many 
professional and lay people in carry- 
ing on this investigation, we naturally 
speculated on its value. We concluded 
that the experience was a wholesome 
and informative self-appraisal to the 
administrators and their associates who 
participated in the project. To those 
who made the surveys, it was reassur- 
ing to learn that, on the whole, the 
surveys had produced good results. 
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The Exact, the Beaver and 
other ships of a bygone day 
are seen here in the sixth- 
grade booth on ships and sea 
captains at the Centennial. 











Public schools 
illustrate first 
hundred years 
of the 


YTJHATEVER doubts Seattle citi- 
zens may have concerning the 
future of public education came near 
being dispelled last fall when teachers 
and pupils combined to stage a giant 
100th anniversary exposition for their 
city. 

In four days and evenings more 
than 55,000 persons trooped to the 
spacious Civic Auditorium to view ex- 
hibits and performances portraying the 
founding of the city and the growth 
of every phase of its life. The con- 
clusion was inescapable: The children 
have had a rich and vivid experience 
without neglecting the “Three R’s.” 

And the children loved it. “Your 
children have been happily busy since 
early last year in reliving the days of 
our great city,” Mr. Fleming told the 
people. “They have made the trip up 
the coast with our city’s founders in 
the brave little schooner Exact to put 
into the shelter at Alki Point. They 
have built their crude log cabins, made 
friends with the Indians, suffered and 
triumphed with the Dennys, Terrys 
and others. 

“As the pioneers have come to life 
for them,” he continued, “your chil- 
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SEATTLE STOR 












dren have made of language, arith- 
metic, grammar, reading, science and 
art, tools for their study and expression. 
While enjoying the excitement of a 
story more fascinating than a fairy 
tale, they have been building sound 
skills in the fundamentals.” 


HOW IT STARTED 
The first white settlers landed on 
the shores of Elliott Bay early in No- 
vember 1851, and by fortunate coin- 
cidence the anniversary of this event 
falls during the annual observance of 
National Education Week. The idea 
for the schools to take over the cen- 
tennial exposition was “a natural.” 

In cooperation with Greater Seattle, 
Incorporated, an organization which 
sponsored the over-all centennial cele- 
bration, planning for the exposition 
began nearly two years ago. A steering 
committee was set up and a coordina- 
tor appointed. Soon teacher and stu- 
dent committees were at work in each 
subject field, and as exposition time 
approached virtually every classroom 
became actively involved. 

As the centennial spirit spread, 
classroom activities became geared to 









JACK GREAVES 


Teacher, Roosevelt High School 
Seattle, Wash. 


“The Seattle Story.” Nor were the 
obvious connections with the study of 
history, art and reading the only ones 
explored. Music classes learned pioneer 
songs as well as the folk music of many 
a cultural group that makes cosmo- 
politan Seattle its home. Physical edu- 
cation instructors brushed up on dances 
and games of similar nature. Research 
for authentic costuming brought to 
the classrooms a wealth of family 
treasures: colorful Chinese silks, Jap- 
anese kimonos, Scandinavian and Ital- 
ian costumes. As more than 600 fifth 
and sixth graders perfected their steps 
for folk dance demonstrations, mothers 
and daughters sewed together on 
pioneer dresses. 

Elementary school pupils studied the 
settlers’ lives and learned their spin- 
ning and weaving, their trials, their 
worship, and their work. And they 
learned the lessons of America’s great- 
ness as they took part in their home 
town's lusty growth. 

Seattle lies in the heart of “Paul 
Bunyan Land,” and forest products 
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have played a large part in its de- 
velopment. Junior high school pupils 
demonstrated to centennial visitors 
what they had learned in a display 
entitled “Song of the Sawmills.” Waste- 
ful early-day logging practices were 


compared with modern conservation 
and reforestation technics in a series 
of models and dioramas, while pupils 
demonstrated new uses for wood prod- 


ucts. 

Visitors also saw similar displays 
of the physical changes that have af- 
fected Seattle's geography: the straight- 
ening of the Duwamish River, the fill- 
ing of the tide flats, the regrading of 
the hills that once blocked business 
expansion, and the building of the 
ship canal that links the lakes with 
tide water. 

Products of the sea, shipping and 
ships, the development of hydro-elec- 
tric power, and land transportation 
came in for similar treatment with 
student-built relief maps and authen- 
tic bridge, ship and canal models. 


MUSICAL REVUES PRODUCED 
Students of dramatic arts in each 
of the eight high schools wrote and 
produced musical revues based on a 
colorful episode in the city’s history. 
Among the themes included were “The 
Landing at Alki’; “The Sweetbriar 
Bride,” the story of Seattle's first white 
bride; “Girls Came Here to Stay,” the 
romantic story of the coming of the 
Mercer Girls in the Sixties; “The Gold 
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Seattle is a city of 
many nationalities. In 
this booth a daugh- 
ter of the Chinese 
community is pre- 
paring a display hon- 
oring early Chinese 
residents of the city. 


Rush,” built around the arrival of the 
first million-dollar gold shipment from 
the Klondike; “The Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition in 1909”; “The Bal- 
lard Story”; “The First Graduation,” 
and “Graduation Today.” The many 
hundreds of students involved in stag- 
ing, costuming, writing and research 
were proud to offer the crowds that 
packed the auditorium “two new and 
different stage shows every night.” 


PICTURE OF THE PRESENT 

Exhibits and demonstrations by sen- 
ior high school students were designed 
to show the activities and purposes 
of education today. Of 135 booths 
and exhibits in the exposition 35 were 
devoted to “live” demonstrations of 
senior high school classroom activities. 

At this level student chemists ex- 
ploded hydrogen bubbles; young 
physicists demonstrated the principles 
of light, sound and electronics; busi- 
ness students operated the latest in 
office machines; student leaders illus- 
trated student government in action. 
In the driver-training exhibit guests 
were invited to test their coordination 
and depth perception on the depart- 
ment’s newest equipment. Industrial 
arts displays featured modern shop 
machinery and pleasing modern furni- 
ture by student craftsmen. 

Mathematics students demonstrated 
the use of the slide rule, sextant, quad- 
rant and transit and gave away thou- 
sands of paper slide rules they had 


assembled. Editorial staffs of each of 
the high school newspapers published 
special exposition editions for distri- 
bution to visitors. Emphasis through- 
out the show was on the “up-to-date- 
ness” of Seattle schools and the wise 
use being made of public money. 

No visitor to the exposition could 
avoid the realization that education 
today offers a score of services never 
dreamed of in pioneer days. Among 
the special services exhibits each guest 
could learn of the work of the two 
custodial schools, the adjustment 
school, the classes for the deaf, sight- 
saving classes, first-aid training, safety 
education, speech correction, medical 
service, and aid to the cerebral palsied 
child. 

In another area the child guidance 
department, counseling and placement 
services, family life classes for adults, 
the libraries, English classes for the 
foreign-born, and audio and visual 
education were demonstrated. A con- 
tinuous showing of educational films 
in a little theater offered instruction 
as well as rest to footsore visitors. 

The Edison Technical School, cen- 
ter of technical and trade education 
for older students and adults, outlined 
the program it has developed in co- 
operation with employers and indus- 
trial and craft labor groups in a series 
of 21 “live” exhibits. Included were 
building trades, electrical trades, air- 
craft trades, automotive trades, food 
and restaurant trades, commercial 
dressmaking, millinery, power sewing, 
beauty culture, advertising art, watch 
making, and practical nursing. Visitors 
caught the noise, bustle and busy in- 
tentness of the trades classroom in each 
exhibit. 


THE TOWN LOVED IT 

How did Seattle like its school spon- 
sored 100th birthday party? Newspaper 
editorials glowed with pride, and on 
every hand visitors were eager to ex- 
press their satisfaction. As he ex- 
amined an architect's model of a new 
classroom beside its pioneer counter- 
part, one visitor observed: “School was 
a lot different when I was a kid. A 
lot of us old timers should go back 
to school and learn to be better citi- 
zens.” 

And the sentiment among school 
people was unanimous: “The finest 
public relations project we ever at- 
temped.” The finest, yes, and the most 
inspiring for all taking part. Morale 
and cooperation within the corps were 
never better. 
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World map shows birthplace of foreign-born; hundreds _— "This is how students participate in school government,” 
of adults learn English each year in special classes. a student leader explains, showing slides of activities. 


Local school administrators from 
Supt. Samuei E. Fleming on down \ A M | (- 
are agreed that the two elements D { 
which made the exposition outstand- re 


ingly successful w lan- 
ce Spe sone So DEMONS TR {2 
ne Beg 


plete organization of the project along 
democratic lines, with plenty of time 
for discussion and consideration of 
all suggestions, resulted soon in such 
a flood of enthusiasm that each mem- 
ber of the corps caught the spirit of 
the enterprise. And the time was op- 
portune since the feeling of the com- 
munity was already focused on cen- 
tennial affairs. 

“I am not sure that the public 
schools alone could have created the 
enthusiasm that brought the unusual 
success that the exhibition achieved,” 
said Supt. Fleming, “The community 
was ready and the schools took advan- 
tage of its readiness. I would say it 
was an achievement of corps morale 
and organization, aided and abetted by 
community rapport. 

“The Seattle public schools were 
very fortunate in being able to catch 
on and go along with the community 
in its plans for the Seattle Centennial.” 


Rarely without a crowd of onlook- 
ers during the four-day show was 
this demonstration of electrical 
effects by students in science class. 
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Photographs by Eva Luoma 
Only isolated small schools should be 
continued because of the distances 
involved and sparsity of population. 


VERY state and local school 

finance policy or practice has 
some effect on the educational pro- 
gram. This effect may be good or bad 
or good in some respects and bad in 
others. 

In general the extent to which the 
effect of a finance policy or practice is 
good or bad may be determined on the 
basis of five common-sense criteria that 
would undoubtedly be acceptable, in 
theory at least, to virtually all lay citi- 
zens and educators. Any good finance 
policy or practice should help to as- 
sure: 

1. Adequate educational opportuni- 
ties for all who should be included in 
the educational program. 

2. Reasonable equity for all tax- 
payers. 

3. Maximum opportunity for the 
development and exercise of local edu- 
cational leadership and responsibility. 

4. Optimum § educational returns 
from all expenditures. 

5. Maximum emphasis on sound 
long-range planning and evaluation 
based on bona-fide cooperative studies 
and research. 


IN EVERY STATE 


When these general criteria and 
their more specific corollaries are ap- 
plied to the existing situation, it is 
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UNSOUND 


FINANCIAL 


Every state and local school system 


can develop a sound financial program 


to meet the five criteria listed here 


startling to note the effects of certain 
finance policies and practices on vari- 
ous aspects of the educational program. 
It becomes evident that many of the 
effects are far from desirable. In spite 
of the notable improvements that have 
been made in many states and local 
school systems during recent years, 
some unsound policies and practices 
are still found in virtually every state. 
This situation may be partly ex- 
plained, but not justified, by the influ- 
ence of tradition and vested interests. 
Policies to which people have become 
accustomed or from which certain 
groups receive special benefits are diffi- 
cult to change regardless of the inequi- 
ties that may exist. However, the chief 
reason for the continued existence of 
many undesirable finance policies and 
practices is that the effects on the edu- 
cational program have, in many cases, 
never been fully or definitely deter- 
mined. When a policy has been adopted, 
it is commonly assumed that the effects 
will be good. Seldom has a local school 
system or a state developed a systematic 
and scientific plan for appraising a 
policy and determining its effects. 
These facts were brought into 
clearer focus through a recent study of 
the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on 
the Support of Public Education, pub- 
lished under the title “Some Effects of 
Finance Policies and Practices on the 
Public School Program.”! This study, 
which attempted to determine some of 
the effects of the more important fi- 
nance policies and practices in each of 
the states, was undertaken partly be- 
cause of the interest of the commission 
in attempting to throw more light on 
this particular problem and partly be- 
cause of the interest of the public edu- 
cation finance committee of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the 


1The Phi Delta Kappan, September 1951. 


Public Schoois in having more infor- 
mation made available on this subject. 

It is evident from this study that the 
effects of many existing finance policies 
and practices are not fully understood 
in most states. Even in the same state 
there is often disagreement among 
educators as to the net effects of a par- 
ticular policy. 

In a brief treatment of the subjeci 
it is obviously impossible to analyze 
the effects of all important policies and 
practices. Attention in this article 
therefore will be centered on a few 
major policies and practices and their 
effects on the educational program. 


DEVELOPING FINANCE PROGRAM 


The policies followed (or not fol- 
lowed) and the procedures used in 
developing a program of financial sup- 
port for a state or local school system 
are likely to be most significant in 
determining the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of the program, as well as in 
determining its effects on the schools. 
On the basis of studies that have been 
made over a period of years there is 
now available sufficient evidence to 
enable every state and local school sys- 
tem to develop a program that meets 
reasonably well the five basic criteria 
presented earlier in this article. How- 
ever, it is evident that much of the 
available knowledge concerning pro- 
cedures in developing a sound program 
is not being applied. Detailed statis- 
tical studies are still being made to 
determine average practice (pupil- 
teacher ratios, for example), which is 
used in developing the state program. 
Similarly, many local school systems 
go to great lengths to determine aver- 
age practices in presumably compar- 
able communities and attempt to jus- 
tify their own program in terms of 
these practices. 

It should be obvious that a much 
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better policy would be to determine 
what services and facilities are neces- 
sary for a satisfactory program of edu- 
cation instead of attention being cen- 
tered on average practice. A program 
based on average practice has all of the 
equities and inequities found in prac- 
tice and is likely to have undesirable 
features as well as desirable features. 
A program based on careful determina- 
tion of what is necessary to provide 
reasonably adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for all should hold many more 
promising possibilities. 

On the local level, progranis are still 
being developed in many communities 
primarily to conform to the yield from 
a traditional tax levy rather than to 
provide a well balanced and realistic 
program. On the state level, all too 
often the educators agree upon what 
they think they can get from the legis 
lature, then attempt to bring pressure 
to bear on the legislature to make the 
requested appropriations. Funds are 
still often apportioned on the basis of 
the pressures brought by special inter- 
est groups rather than on careful de- 
termination of needs. 

How much better it would be for 
both state and local school systems to 
proceed systematically to involve lay 
citizens in carrying out studies neces- 
sary to determine what is actually 
needed and on that basis to develop a 
program that meets the five criteria. 
If such a procedure could be followed 
systematically the support for adoption 
of the program would come as much 
from lay citizens as from educators, 
because both groups would have par- 
ticipated in its development and would 
understand what is required in the 
way of financial support. 


PREPARATION OF BUDGETS 


Information assembled in connec- 
tion with the Phi Delta Kappa study 
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shows that in many local school sys- 
tems the preparation of the budget is 
still considered largely a statistical and 
financial procedure to be carried out 
by the central office staff. State com- 
mittees attempted to determine which 
of these three practices in the prepara- 
tion of budgets is generally followed 
in order to ascertain the effects on the 
educational program: (1) Budgets are 
prepared by the superintendent and his 
staff, with teachers and lay citizens 
having little or no part to play. (2) 
Teachers and principals participate ac- 
tively in the development of the budget. 
(3) Provision is made for representa- 
tive lay citizens to participate in de- 
termining the nature and scope of the 
services to be included in the budget. 

An analysis of the returns indicates 
that the prevailing practice in most 
local school systems is for the supe- 
intendent and his office staff to prepare 
the budget, which is submitted to the 
school board and, when necessary, to 
other agencies for approval. Commit- 
tees from at least half of the states 
agreed that this seems to ‘be the pre- 
vailing practice and that the practice 
often results in lack of interest, under- 
standing and support of the budget. 
Some representative comments con- 
cerning the effect of this practice are: 

“Teachers and lay citizens do not 
understand many items in the budget. 
They often think more money is spent 
on administration, maintenance and 
operation than is actually the case.” 

“Little or no understanding of 
budget needs and provisions results in 
poor financial support.” 

However, the committees in a few 
states thought the practice was good in 
that it saved time and prevented com- 
plications. 

In states where many local school 
systems involve not only the staff but 
also representative lay citizens in de- 


Better support for the school pro- 
gram is found in communities in 
which lay citizens are involved in 
determining the nature and scope of 
the services that are to be included 
in the annual school budget. 


veloping plans for the educational 
program (for which financial support 
is to be provided through the budget), 
committees generally considered this 
practice desirable. There is agreement 
that it usually means better support 
of the school program and of the 
budget than would otherwise be ex- 
pected. Representative comments are: 

“Better adaptation of school program 
to community needs. Broader under- 
standing on the part of lay persons. 
Strengthening of public relations.” 

“Teacher participation helps teach- 
ers appreciate the importance of bal- 
anced budget and produces better ac- 
ceptance by public.” 

“Lay advisory body gains community 
understanding and backing.” 


PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 

Most states have established some 
type of partnership foundation pro- 
gram in an effort to assure reasonably 
adequate educational opportunities for 
all communities. However, in a num- 
ber of states the foundation program 
is so limited or involves such a small 
proportion of funds that it is almost 
meaningless. 

Where the partnership foundation 
program plan is used, the commonest 
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practice is to determine or measure 
ability to provide local funds on the 
basis of the local assessed valuation. If 
assessed valuations are uniform, this 
practice can be justified as sound and 
equitable. However, it is generally 
recognized that in most states local 
assessment practices are far from uni- 
form. The ratio between assessed and 
actual valuation may be three or four 
times as high in some local school sys- 
tems as in others. 

It should be obvious that when a 
uniform minimum local tax levy is 
applied in districts with low assessment 
ratios, the proportion of state funds 
required for the foundation program 
would be much greater than if these 
districts had higher assessment ratios. 
Because the funds to be provided by 
the state for a partnership foundation 
program represent the difference be- 
tween the cost of the program and the 
amount available from local required 
effort, states that use local assessed 
valuation regardless of uniformity of 
practice are in the position of pro- 
viding a special subsidy for the dis- 
tricts that do the poorest job of as- 
sessing and at the same time penalizing 
the districts that do the best job. Repre- 
sentative comments regarding the 
effect of this practice on the educa- 
tional program are as follows: 

“Nullifies efforts to equalize.” 

“Tends to magnify existing inequal- 
ities.” 

“Encourages low and 
little contribution toward foundation 
program.” 

A number of the states have recog- 
nized the inequity of this practice and 
have moved in the direction of equal- 
izing assessments or of using an equal- 
ized assessment ratio or an index of 
taxpaying ability as a basis for ap- 
portioning foundation program funds. 


assessments 


SPECIAL PURPOSE FUNDS 


In spite of the fact that studies made 
over a period of years show the many 


undesirable effects that arise from 
special purpose funds, a large propor- 
tion of the states still provide aid at 
least partly through such funds. Several 
states have as many as 10 or 15 dif- 
ferent state funds or appropriations 
for schools. These range all the way 
from funds that can be used for 
teachers’ salaries only to funds for vo- 
cational education, for special services 
for exceptional children, for audio- 
visual instruction, and so on. Studies 
made by Mort,’ Burke* and others 
have established rather clearly the fact 
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that special purpose funds tend to re- 
sult in undesirable state controls of 
various phases of the program and to 
limit local initiative and responsibility. 

Comments from committees in 
states having five or more separate 
special purpose funds illustrate the 
effect of this policy on the educational 
program. 

“Undesirable, prevents flexibility.” 

“Best to make total appropriation 
available to the local school system to 
be expended as it deems best.” 

“Prevents comprehensive local plan- 
ning for educational program and in 
many cases results in unbalanced sup- 
port of services.” 

A certain number of the states have, 
during recent years, moved in the di- 
rection of establishing comprehensive 
foundation programs that provide funds 
for all phases of education without 
specifying in detail the proportion to 
be spent for each phase. This approach 
is recognized as highly desirable by 
states that have used the plan, as well 
as by authorities who have studied it. 

Several recent studies have directed 
attention to the fact that the number 
of special purpose funds should be 
kept to a minimum, not more than 
one or two, to meet special needs. 
They have also indicated that, when 
established, these funds should be con- 
sidered temporary grants to be merged 
with the foundation program funds as 
soon as the service is justified or is 
properly organized in all districts.‘ 


SMALL DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS 


In an effort to assure adequate edu- 
cational opportunities for all children 
a number of states have adopted 
finance policies that have resulted in 
the perpetuation of unnecessary small 
districts and small schools. This policy 
has sometimes come about as a result 
of studies using average practice as a 
basis for developing the program. 
Average practice for small schools and 


*Mort, Paul R.: State Support of Public 
Education, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1933. 

*Burke, A. J.: Financing Public Schools 
in the United States, New York City, Har- 
per Brothers, 1951. 

“See, for example, National Council of 
Chief State School Officers: Our System of 
Education, Washington, D.C., 1950. 


small districts necessarily recognizes 
the extra cost that is involved in at- 
tempting to operate programs and thus 
tends to provide special subsidies for 
such schools and districts. Not much 
reorganization of small districts or 
consolidation of small schools is likely 
to occur when special subsidies are 
provided at the expense of the tax- 
payers of the entire state. 


COMMITTEE COMMENTS 

Comments from committees in 
states that provide special subsidies for 
all small districts indicate the following 
effects on the educational program: 

“Perpetuates small, weak, inefficient 
districts.” 

“Discourages reorganization of dis- 
tricts.” 

“Tends to perpetuate small and weak 
districts with poor schools.” 

“Promotes waste and inefficiency in 
terms of acceptable education.” 

An analysis of the state plan in- 
dicated that 19 instruction units would 
be provided for three small high 
schools having a total enrollment of 
300 pupils as long as those small 
schools were continued. However, if 
they were consolidated, only 12 units 
would be provided. As would be ex- 
pected, little consolidation is occurring 
in that state. 

A more recent tendency has been to 
make special adjustments only for 
isolated schools that must be continued 
because of the distances involved and 
the sparsity of population. The state 
support plan is then so adjusted that 
if unnecessary districts or schools are 
continued the extra expense of opera- 
tion will be borne by the local tax- 
payers. 

The problem of determining the 
effect of finance policies and practices 
on the educational program is one 
that needs much further study. Only 
limited evidence concerning the effect 
of most practices has been accumulated 
thus far. It is evident from the studies 
that have been made that many aspects 
of the educational program are being 
handicapped by finance policies and 
practices that cannot be defended. If 
every state and local school system 
could develop a plan for cooperative 
effort in analyzing realistically the 
effect of the existing finance policies 
and practices on the educational pro- 
gram, these handicaps would be more 
clearly realized and the demand for 
improvements would undoubtedly be- 
come strong enough to overcome the 
effects of tradition and vested interests. 
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THE __.,* WHITE AND BLUE 


BERNARD DULSEY 


Assistant Professor of Spanish 
University of Kansas City 


| LINE with recent world political 
events the suggestion I am about 
to make seems altogether fitting and 
proper. In order to preserve a good 
deal of American culture now threat- 
ened by subtle Communist propaganda 
we must purify our language. We 
must purge it of a certain color ad- 
jective that we no longer dare employ. 
Let us rid ourselves of the word ——. 

Make today a -letter day and 
eschew mention of this color from now 
on. Let us all swear on oath that our 
ruby lips shall never more deign 
to pronounce that word. Let it be a 
criminal offense to be caught - 
handed uttering that despicable mono- 
syllable. Of course, we shall all have 
to make certain adjustments in our 
lives. 

For example, I propdse that we 
change the titles of certain books and 
stories to conform with my suggestion. 
Thus an American child will read 
“Little Riding Hood” and sing 
“Roses are , violets are blue.” As 
he grows up he will undoubtedly be- 
come familiar with “Ruggles of 
Gap” and “The Badge of Cour- 
age.” When mature he may read “The 

and the Black” or “The 
Lily.” 

The singer of popular songs should 
be able to adjust in a short time to 
“Rudolph, the —— -Nosed Reindeer,” 
“ Sails in the Sunset,” “The Lady 


in ,” and the nostalgic “ River 
Valley.” 

Thus the radio fan will not have 
to become as a beet when he 
hears —— Skelton. And if he is a 
sports enthusiast he can listen to 
Barber broadcast games of the Wash- 
ington skins or the Boston 
Sox. 

American advertisers must likewise 
conform. The motorist must be asked 
to stop at the sign of the Flying 
Horse. Round the world cruises will 
be booked through the Sea, or 
rerouted around the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The inebriate may get a nose 
from purple grapes or by the steady 
intake of ——-eye. If he gets into a 
brawl and loses too many cor- 
puscles he may get medical attention 
from the ——— Cross. 

The nature lover will roam the Cali- 
fornia woods, exclaim over the 

buds and hark to the cheery call 
of the robin breast. 

Even the politicians must watch their 
step. Their speeches must be free of 

herrings. Their new laws must 
avoid tape. 

From the foregoing it can readily be 
seen how easily we can all get along 
without that un-American color. I 
feel sure that every -blooded 
American will approve my idea. Three 
cheers for the , White and Blue! 


*Please, read “dash” for each ——. 
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CURRICULUM 
EXPERIMENT 


in junior high school 


ESSIE OLIVER 


Eighth Grade Teacher 
Apopka Memorial High School 
Apopka, Fla. 


UR experimental program in junior high curriculum 
at Apopka, Fla. is now entering its fifth year. 
Since the seventh grade children face the most difficult 
personal and physiological adjustments of their develop- 
mental years, it was felt that the usual hourly class and 
teacher rotation plan placed an additional adjustment 
burden upon the individual pupils. From the teacher's 
point of view it was equally difficult. Classes were large, 
and the hourly change did not permit the teacher to be- 
come acquainted with individual needs 
until the school year was well under 
way, or at least too far advanced for 

corrective work to be really effective. 
Often students had become involved 
in disciplinary problems, which usual- 
ly resulted in poor academic work and 
failures. At this age level even small 
successes and praise are of vital im- 
portance. Consequently, four years 
ago our seventh grade began schedul- 
ing with one teacher for all subject 
matter other than art, music and physi- 
cal education. Results indicated high- 
er achievement at all aptitude levels, 
minimum disciplinary problems, and 
a generally better adjusted eighth 

grade student. 

This year finds us in another experi- 
mental stage. Our seventh and eighth 





In the seventh grade at 
Apopka High, the pupils in 
industrial arts work on proj- 
ects in wood, sheet metal and 
mechanics; in the shop two 
groups are shown at work. 
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grades operate as a six-teacher block. 
Three teachers act as seventh grade 
sponsors and three as eighth grade 
sponsors. We are operating a partner 
type of teaching program. For ex- 
ample, 7-1 and 8-1 sponsors teach 
their own groups in the morning with 
the exception of the hour period when 
these groups meet physical education 
teachers. All seventh grade teachers 
are free for a planning period at the 
same time, and all eighth grade teach- 
ers are free for the same purpose at 
the following period. 

In addition to straight required sub- 
ject matter each morning's program in- 
cludes definite instruction in reading 
and spelling technics. Writing also is 
stressed. Music is taught each six days 
on a regular rotation plan in all six 
sections. In the afternoon the sections 
switch: the seventh grade teacher has 
eighth grade pupils for a two-hour 
block while the eighth grade teacher 
takes over the seventh grade pupils 
for the same period. 

Through the careful selection of 
staff members, it has been possible to 
enrich greatly the over-all curriculum. 


Seventh grade pupils are be- 
ing introduced to the inter- 
nal combustion engine as a 
part of their industrial arts 
program. No lack of atten- 
tion is being evidenced here! 
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Eighth graders in 
homeroom plan a 
marionette play 
for semi - weekly 
assembly showing. 
Homemaking 
room is at left. 





Junior high glee club in regular rehearsal. Grades 7, 8 and 9 are represented. 


In the field of science the student is 
permitted a choice from the areas of 
industrial arts, home economics, or 
general science 

Flexibility of class periods as to 
time has permitted seventh and eighth 
grade pupils to participate in the 
senior high school band and a begin- 
ner’s band. Each of the six sections 
is also sepresented by one member on 
the student council of the senior high 


school. 


MORE DIVERSIFIED PROGRAM 

Time is no longer such a problem. 
Longer periods with the students par- 
ticipating in a more diversified pro- 
gram present greater opportunity for 
the instructor to observe individual 
and class tendencies, not only in the 
manipulation of subject matter but in 
the all-important areas of group plan- 
ning and committee work. Citizenship 
instruction becomes a more natural 
process as it is applied to group and 
committee work, our teachers have 
been finding out. 

Flexible planning and correlation of 
subject matter lead to a fuller learning 
process. A social studies class may 
include group discussion, a written 
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report as to how the problem will be 
studied, or conclusions, and an art or 
musical program for additional en- 
richment and interest. Thus we see 
a learning process includes the basic 
theme of social studies correlated with 
English, music and art. 

Club activities include glee club, 
which meets three 40 minute periods 
each week; training in operation of 
visual aid equipment three 40 minute 
periods each week, and 4-H Club, 
which meets once every other week. 

Students not choosing these activ- 
ities participate in art, supervised 
library reading, or the community- 
school beautification project of land- 
scaping our school grounds. This 
project is sponsored by the Garden 
Club of Apopka. Club members have 
drawn the plans, obtained the plants, 
and are supervising the planting, 
which is done by the pupils. Thus 
the opportunity of school-community 
teamwork is a working reality to all 
those concerned. 

Our program provides two assem- 
bly periods each week. One is for 
the seventh and eighth grade pupils. 
This permits these younger boys and 
girls an orientation period of planning 


and participating in assembly pro- 
grams. This year's theme deals with 
all of the “ships” leading to citizen- 
ship. These programs are planned by 
the homeroom groups, three in a row. 
The fourth assembly includes an out- 
side speaker, preferably a former grad- 
uate of Apopka High School who is 
known to the group. 

For the second weekly assembly we 
join the senior high school. 


BORED PUPIL NOW EXTINCT 

Our homeroom period each week 
is in charge of pupil officers and com- 
mittees elected by the group. This 
gives training in followership to desig- 
nated leadership, which was chosen’ by 
the group. The theme of these pro- 
grams coincides with the assembly 
theme. 

This may sound somewhat like a 
three-ring circus, but we can assure 
you that some very important things 
are already obvious. Bored pupils are 
fast becoming extinct. Teachers must 
be well prepared, enthusiastic and on 
their toes in order to supervise this 
type of program. Also at the conclu- 
sion of our first six-week period aca- 
demic averages were as good as, and 
in many instances better than, those 
at like periods in previous years. 
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The administrator treads o PERILOUS P 


Courtesy of Detroit public schools 


School Board and Professional Staff 


S URELY one of the most significant 

problems in public school adminis- 
tration today is the establishment of 
a structure that will help to further 
the democratic idealism that has been 
discussed so widely by educators in 
the last two or three decades. 

The concept that schools should help 
to preserve and to further the demo- 
cratic way of life has universal accept- 
ance, or almost universal acceptance, 
and in addition, parochial devotion 
from vast numbers of administrators, 
teachers and lay citizens. 

Yet the theory of democratic ad- 
ministration presents an odd paradox. 
There seems to be agreement on direc- 
tion but considerable disagreement on 
how to reach goals. Few areas in edu- 
cation reflect so much confusion and 
so many popular misconceptions. 
Autocratic leaders at the present time 
disguise their dominant behavior 
characteristics under the mantle of 
democratic administration. Teachers 
voice deep-seated convictions concern- 
ing rights, but they say little about 
responsibilities. Listening to staff 
members expound upon dues with 
little thought to duties encourages one 
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to believe that many teachers are con- 
fusing anarchy with democracy. Ad- 
ministrators, teachers and citizens have 
been more responsive than responsible 
to the democratic theory of human 
relationships. One important cause 
for this cloud of obfuscation is the 
structure of public school administra- 
tion; it starts people in confusion and 
leads them into even greater confusion. 

When one looks back on the demo- 
cratic social theory of education, a 
question keeps emerging into con- 
sciousness: Why was structure pushed 
into the background? Structure was 
the primary issue in the early stages 
of the democratic movement. Educa- 
tion leaders in the Thirties bemoaned 
the fact that our administrative heri- 
tage was of dubious parentage; that it 
had descended from the army and big 
business. They railed against the line- 
staff type of organization because it 





CLYDE M. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Education 
Michigan State College 


was militaristic and autocratic in its 
pattern of operation. In the Thirties 
many firmly believed that flags would 
be unfurled and battles fought over 
proposed changes in the line-staff type 
of organization. 

The battles didn’t materialize. What, 
happened to this live issue in educa- 
tion is an interesting question for 
speculation. Discussion on structure 
did not fade away; it stopped. Edu- 
cators sharply changed direction. They 
became eloquently silent on struc- 
ture and began to talk about the demo- 
cratic behavior of administrators and 
teachers. The tender and devout love 
of the individual man for his fellow 
men was the theme and point of de- 
parture for much of the research and 
writing from 1930 to 1940. Educators 
said over and over again that desirable 
acts of human relations fundamentally 
must spring from a deep-seated love 
of mankind. 

This emphasis was needed; it was in 
the right direction. The thoughts and 
facts expressed about democratic rela- 
tionships are enduring contributions, 
perhaps the most significant contribu- 
tions of educators in this decade. No 
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one should infer that the new direc- 
tion was devoid of ideas. On the 
contrary, the movement brought forth 
much fruitful research. Significant ad- 
vancement was achieved in implement- 
ing democratic emotionalism with 
democratic action programs. Some of 
the most promising research still is 
in progress in such areas as pupil- 
teacher planning, group processes, 
socio-metrics, and the many different 
aspects of group dynamics. 

But much of the development in 
democratic relationships is still aca- 
demic in essential character. The process 
seems to work better on paper than in 
real community situations. It is the 
thesis of this presentation that the cart 
has been placed before the horse. The 
prevailing structure has shaped all ad- 
ministrative ideas, both new and old, 
into a rather rigid and fixed pattern 
of operation. Educators have been 
pouring new wine into old bottles. 
Like a stream seeking the bed on which 
it can best travel, democratic ideas and 
ideals have been pressed into a chan- 
nel of activity that flows along a path 
held within the boundaries of the 
administrative structure under which 
it must function. 

One of the crucial and critical points 
in structure is in the area of policy- 
making. The popular concept is that 
the board of education should formu- 
late the policies and that the adminis- 
trator should execute the policies. At 
first glance, this logic seems sound. 
It appears to be sound because no 
sharp distinction usually is drawn be- 
tween the act of formulating and the 
act of adoption. In the minds of many 
people the terms are synonymous, or 
at least they seem to shade into each 
other as far as practical purposes are 
concerned. 


STAFF SHOULD ORIGINATE 

That the board of education should 
adopt policies is a principle seldom, 
if ever, questioned by those who be- 
lieve in democratic administration. 
Who should formulate policies is quite 
a different matter. When the board 
of education loosely endorses the poli- 
cies formulated by the administrator, 
it means, in many instances, that the 
administrator is both determining and 
executing the policies of the school. 
Determining policies and executing 
policies, in addition to making recom- 
mendations for promotion and demo- 
tion of staff members, surely are prac- 
tices more characteristic of autocratic 
than of democratic methods. 
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The position advanced in this 
presentation is that the final policies 
should be formulated by the staff and 
accepted or rejected by the board of 
education. This in no way should be 
construed to mean that the board of 
education should be a rubber stamp 
for the faculty. Quite the contrary 
should be true. The board of educa- 
tion might reject far more policies 
than it accepts. The staff members, in 
some instances, might be kept so busy 
reformulating policies that they would 
seem to have little time for anything 
else. 

The lines of responsibility should 
be sharply defined—the staff should 
formulate policies, and the board of 
education should either accept or re- 
ject them. 

Such a method of operation is not 
a radical departure from present prac- 
tices. Many administrators today are 
recommending to boards of education 
only those policies that have been en- 
dorsed by school patrons and staff 
members. 


START WHERE PEOPLE ARE 

Why many administrators operate in 
this manner is easy to understand. In 
the first place, evolving programs with 
others provides a natural outlet for 
the social and intellectual energies of 
genuinely democratic citizens. In the 
second place, the better administrators 
realize that the policies the staff mem- 
bers believe in are the policies that 
they are loyal to in their daily be- 
havior. Staff members execute only 
those policies they understand. Under- 
standing, as a rule, is preceded by dis- 
cussion. There has to be participa- 
tion before there can be genuine co- 
operation. Administrators must start 
where people are; there is no other 
place to start to achieve effective 
results. 

If the administrator gets too far 
ahead of his teachers and community, 
he may find that he is in another com- 
munity. In brief, our better adminis- 
trators recognize that the democratic 
way is both the expedient and the 
efficient method of moving ahead with 
new and different educational pro- 
grams. 


IF THEY MEAN BUSINESS 

If administrators are acting upon 
policies evolved by the staff, why is 
there a problem in structure? There 
are problems because administrators 
operate under their own self-imposed 
rules rather than under the rules agreed 


upon by the board of education. The 
two sets of rules are logically incom- 
patible. The board of education ex- 
pects the administrator to perform un- 
der the line-staff system of operation, 
while the faculty expects the adminis- 
trator to function under a democractic 
system of administration. Even the 
most tactful and diplomatic adminis- 
trators find themselves walking a pre- 
carious path between these two groups. 
When strife develops, some adminis- 
trators huddle around the board of 
education, others identify themselves 
with the staff, while still others try 
to straddle the chasm between the two 
camps. Many administrators today 
find themselves isolated and alone, pos- 
sessing the trust and confidence of 
neither the faculty nor the board of 
education. 

If educators really believe in demo- 
cratic administration, they should effect 
a structure that will place responsi- 
bility with the job to be done. Many 
teachers and administrators are trying 
to escape their responsibilities at the 
present time. Teachers are blaming 
the administrators and administrators 
are blaming the teachers for reaction- 
ary and inappropriate educational pro- 
grams. Responsibility is sobering. 
People weigh the possible conse- 
quences of proposed plans much more 
carefully when they are held account- 
able for their actions. 

The structure that is needed is 
one that sharply defines the task 
for which each person is accountable. 
Just as society in general needs laws 
to protect and to free people, so does 
school administration need clear-cut 
rules to protect and to free the ad- 
ministrator, teachers, members of the 
board of education, and other lay citi- 
zens in the community. People need 
to know on what side of the educa- 
tional highway to drive, how fast they 
may go, and how far they may be 
permitted to travel. 


LINE OF DEMARCATION 

Boards of education not only should 
be permitted but should be encouraged 
to participate in policy formulation. 
The point at issue is that professional 
personnel be responsible for bringing 
the best research and thinking to bear 
on the particular policy under consid- 
eration. 

To put this another way, the 
burden for formulation should be with 
the professional staff and the respon- 
sibility for acceptance should rest with 
the board of education. 
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LTHOUGH financial support of 

pupil transportation costs has long 
been recognized by students of school 
finance as an important state responsi- 
bility, the methods of distribution em- 
ployed in several states are not based 
upon sound statistical technics, and in 
other states there is no state support 
for transportation costs as such, either 
through earmarked funds or through 
weighted measures in a foundation 
program. 

In South Dakota* the problem of 
obtaining adequate funds for pupil 
transportation is one of many financial 
headaches plaguing school officials. In- 
efficient district organization, lack of 
adequate state support and unsound 
methods of distributing the support 
that is available, and crippling statu- 
tory and constitutional limitations on 
the ability of local districts to raise 
revenues are among the major causes 
of distress. Considerable research and 
public enlightenment will have to be 
brought to bear on these problems in 
the near future. 


FINDINGS ARE TENTATIVE 


A study designed to provide a sound 
method of distributing state funds for 
pupil transportation in South Dakota 
was undertaken early in 1951. The 
state legislature had just passed a per- 
missive school district reorganization 
law, the success of which will depend 
in large measure upon finding an an- 
swer to the transportation problem. 
The study was handicapped by the 
absence of uniform or complete ac- 
counting for transportation costs. It 
was possible to obtain usable data from 
46 school systems in South Dakota; 
therefore, findings are considered to be 
only tentative, pending substantiation 
or modification by further research 
based upon an analysis of costs in all 
districts transporting pupils. 

After the literature concerning vari- 
ables affecting transportation costs was 


*At the time the study upon which this 
article is based was made, Mr. MclIntyre 
was professor of education at the University 
of South Dakota, and Mr. Combs was a 
graduate student at that institution. 
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studied, standards for valid and objec- 
tive measures of transportation need 
were established. The relationship be- 
tween the cost of transportation in the 
46 South Dakota districts and a num- 
ber of possible factors was then deter- 
mined. The factors were: 

1. Density: pupils per square-mile 
served by school buses. 

2. Linear density: pupils per mile 
of bus route. 

3. Road conditions: paved, oiled, 
graveled and dirt. 

4. Sparsity: dwelling-to-school dis- 
tances. 

5. Number of pupils transported. 

The first factor, density, has been 
found to be one of the most reliable 
criteria upon which to predict trans- 
portation costs. However, a correlation 
of only —.4876 was found to exist be- 
tween density and cost in the South 
Dakota districts. The doubtful signifi- 
cance of this relationship might be ex- 
plained by the tendency toward uni- 
formity of South Dakota's districts with 
regard to density. It can be shown 
mathematically that the dispersion of 
values for the independent variable 
must be comparatively large to yield 
a significant correlation. Density, 
therefore, was rejected as an index for 
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Winner, 


predicting transportation costs in South 
Dakota. 

Linear density was likewise rejected 
after a correlation coefficient of 
—.5622 was found to exist between 
this factor and cost. Mathematical 
reasoning similar to that discussed 
previously could also be used here. 

Road conditions also have been re- 
garded by many authorities as being 
among the major factors contributing 
to the cost of transportation. However, 
since approximately 80 per cent of the 
roads involved in the South Dakota 
study were graveled, the effect of roads 
upon transportation need is similar in 
most districts. Road conditions were 
therefore rejected as an index for pre- 
dicting costs, although it is recognized 
that road conditions could become a 
significant factor in the future. 


SPARSITY FACTOR 

A high relationship, .8459, was 
found to exist between transportation 
costs and a factor combining the num- 
ber of pupils transported and the 
dwelling-to-school distances for each 
of the pupils, referred to as the sparsity 
factor. 

The acceptance of the sparsity factor 
as a valid index of cost rests upon the 
hypothesis that the transported popu- 
lation does not live in a straight line 
(for example, along one road), but is 
uniformly distributed throughout the 
area served by buses. Evidence is avail- 











Spot map (turn the page) showing locations of pupils in two residential areas who attend school in Towson, Md. 
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able to make this hypothesis tenable, 
including a correlation of .8741 which 
was found to exist between the sparsity 
factor and miles of bus route. 

After plotting the selected variables 
and observing the nature of the dis- 
persion, a “least squares regression 
line” of the type Yp=AX+B was 
used. After the parameters A and B 
are evaluated, the resulting equation is 
Sp=7.23R+ 1696.74 where Sp, the 
dependent variable, is the total cost 
in dollars, and R, the independent vari- 
able, is the measure of sparsity (sum 
of the dwelling-to-school distances of 
the pupils). This formula is proposed 
as a measure of transportation need 
in South Dakota. 

An alternative formula, adding a 
second independent variable, total 
miles of bus route (Q), could be used. 
A coefficient of correlation of .8667 


TRANSPORTA 


ECAUSE of increased tratfic con- 

gestion in metropolitan districts, 
it is becoming extremely difficult to 
achieve a pupil transportation opera- 
tion that is safe, efficient and econom- 
ical. An example of how detailed 
planning in laying out school bus 
routes in a metropolitan district re- 
sulted in such an operation is out- 
lined here. 

A detailed map of the area served 
by a particular school was drawn to 
scale. Next, a list of the names and 
addresses of pupils residing within this 
area was compiled by streets. Later, 
each individual pupil was plotted on 
this map. The next step was to estab- 
lish school bus stops at points within 
reasonable walking distances of each 
of the pupils. 

In addition, an attempt was made 
to eliminate the necessity for pupils’ 
having to cross a main traffic artery in 
walking to the school bus stop to 
which they had been assigned. Care 
was taken to establish these stops, 
whenever possible, on secondary routes 
of travel. 

This procedure proved sound in 
that it served a twofold purpose. First, 
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was found to exist between this factor 
and cost. The multiple correlation co- 
efficient when S (cost) was correlated 
with Q (total miles of bus routes) 
and R (sum of dwelling-to-school dis- 
tances) was found to be .8657. A 
prediction equation based on these data 
would be Sp=39.67Q+3.21IR + 
417.39. 

Both formulas are usable, the com- 
putations required to predict trans- 
portation cost being quite simple. 
Especially important is the fact that 
the data employed are objective in 
nature and not subject to local manip- 
ulation. Some state control and super- 
vision would be required in order to 
eliminate inefficiency arising from 
poor district organization in using 
state funds for transportation in South 
Dakota. When a large proportion of 
the pupils, especially on the secondary 


school level, live outside the district in 
which they attend school, the problem 
of overlapping routes is complicated. 
Competition among high school dis- 
tricts for tuition pupils, already a 
major problem, could be increased if 
unrestricted transportation funds were 
to be provided. 

It is hoped that the investigation 
discussed here will serve to emphasize 
the need in several states for (1) 
better financial accounting for trans- 
portation costs, (2) more state support 
for transportation as well as other 
needs, and (3) a sounder method of 
distributing state funds than is now 
used. Better accounting for transporta- 
tion costs would provide the data 
necessary for a reexamination of re- 
lationships between cost and those 
factors that might be expected to have 
a significant bearing on cost. 


Tl ON © a metropolitan district 


increases bus safety, economy and efficiency 


EARL D. HEATH 


Director of Pupil Transportation 
Baltimore County Public Schools, Maryland 


the pupils could wait for, board or be 
discharged from a school bus without 
encountering the increased traffic haz- 
ards usually present along main routes 
of travel. Second, traffic could move 
over the main arterial routes with 
fewer interruptions. 

An additional related problem that 
had to be met and dealt with effec- 
tively was that of controlling pupils 
who boarded buses other than those 
to which they had been assigned. In 
a situation in which several hundred 
pupils were transported from a rela- 
tively small area, this problem could 
not be overlooked. At first tickets 
were assigned to the pupils, and only 
those presenting their tickets to the 
driver of the bus to which they had 
been assigned were admitted. This 
procedure proved satisfactory in con- 
trolling the number of pupils riding 
the buses. However, it proved unsatis- 
factory in that traffic was detained a 
considerable period of time while the 
driver checked the tickets. 


In an attempt to solve the problem, 
it was decided to assign near-capacity 
loads to each of the school buses, to 
have only one bus stop at each of the 
assigned stops, to have all “early” 
buses cover the same general area at 
approximately the same time and to 
have later buses cover completely dif- 
ferent areas. This procedure removed 
the necessity for checking tickets, re- 
moved much of the temptation from 
those pupils who had ridden buses to 
which they had not been assigned, and 
made for increased efficiency in the 
operation. 

The result of such planning mani- 
fested itself in the increased amount 
of work each bus was able to perform 
without a substantial increase in the 
length of the school day for the pupils, 
in the reduction of the number of 
pedestrian hazards ordinarily faced by 
the pupils on their way to and from 
a school bus stop, and in improved 
attitudes toward pupil transportation 
on the part of the motoring public. 
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CHALK DUST 





BEWARE THE IDES! 

AS THE IDES of March approach with stealthy tread, 
a few of the more fortunate school administrators will 
once more engage in the annual struggle with Form 
1040-A, Bureau of Internal Revenue. After they have 
battled with all the other 1039 Forms in an effort to 
obtain permission to buy nonexistent school materials, 
the innocent little 1040-A ought not to cause any 
severe wounds. 

It should be pointed out, however, that there are a 
number of occupational hazards in the daily life of a 
school executive for which no deductions are permis- 
sible. 

Despite the evident injustice, school teachers are not 
allowed to claim deductions for: .(1) depreciation of 
mentality resulting from overcrowded classes, (2) cost 
of insurance against assault and battery by residents 
whose property adjoins the school playground, (3) socks 
or stockings ruined by obsolete school furniture, (4) or 
any other kind of socks, physical or mental, (5) cost of 
tickets (unused) for Parent-Teacher functions, (6) 
’ financial support of school picnic when it rains, (7) 
excess headache or sleeping pills, (8) rent of doghouse 
as temporary domicile, (9) divorce proceedings against 
a Board of Education, or (10) gambling losses sustained 
in looking for another job. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
XVii—Burning the Books 


“MY FRIENDS and fellow travelers, if any,” orated the 
Gryphon, leering at the audience of unattached crusaders 
who had gathered around to get warm, “the time has 
come to burn all the textbooks in the schools.” 

“What's the matter with the textbooks?” inquired 
the Walrus, whose chief complaint against schoolbooks 
was that they didn’t have any snappy pictures. 

“Textbooks are subversive, they are communistic, 
they are left-handed,” shouted the Gryphon, “and be- 
sides they cost too much.” 

“Which ones are the worst?” queried the Walrus. 

This impertinent and irrelevant question irritated the 
Gryphon no end. Quickly he turned to his assistant, 
who was busily stoking up a few extra bonfires for 
emergencies. “What books do I mean?” he said sourly. 

The assistant grabbed the nearest book from a pile of 
Congressional Records and other free advertising. It 
was a battered 1910 telephone directory. 

“A perfect example of depravity,” shouted the 
Gryphon, quickly throwing the book into a near-by 
furnace. “You would not believe, my friends, that this 
volume occupies an important place on the desk of 
every school administrator. You would scarcely suspect 
that the schoolmaster swears by and at it. Yet it is 
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full of the names of dissenters and those from foreign 
communities. It stresses places no one ever heard of.” 

The crusaders and a few others who had come to 
toast marshmallows were visibly impressed. “Let's burn 
all the arithmetics, too” shouted a young zealot. 

“You are right, my child,” exhorted the Gryphon. 
“Arithmetics are the most deceptive of all. They claim 
one and one are two but one and one are not always 
two because one often gets mad and quits at the 
unauthorized use of his name in our fund appeals.” 

The crowd, growing restless under this philosophical 
approach, began to yell for bigger and better fires. 

“Have you actually read all these awful books?” 
asked Alice, reasonably enough. 

The Gryphon was enraged at the suggestion. “Of 
course not, you ignoramus,” he shouted. “My time is 
too valuable and I only read my own releases in the 
newspapers. My assistant can give you the facts, how- 
ever.” 

“Yah-h-h,” sniggered the assistant. “Any book with 
a red cover which is read is red, ain’t it?” 

“What about the dictionary?” said Alice. 

“It should be burned,” snarled the Gryphon. “It con- 
tains some form of the word communism 20 times, to 
say nothing of {he consulted his notes} community 
and compensation.” 

With a whoop and a holler the crowd dispersed to 
ransack the nearest school. 

“Shades of Hitler and Mussolini,’ groaned the 
Gryphon, bursting into tears of rage and vexation. “I 
forgot to condemn the World Almanac and the Bri- 
tannica.” 


ROLL CALL 

When Superintendent Oberholtzer bangs the gavel 
down ... and the good folk of St. Louis breathe a prayer 
... from far and near, from there and here, the brethren 
come to town . . . when the clan begins to gather, 
I'll be there. 

When the City of the Angels dons its most alluring 
smile . . . provided I can wangle railroad fare. . . 
I shall pack my best pajamas, my hyphens and my 
commas . . . with a briefcase full of speeches, I'll be 
there. 

When the beans of staid old Boston start a-bubbling 
in the pot . . . and the rich old Boston accent fills the 
air . . . I shall grab my dictionary and with proper 
fuss and flurry . . . with the codfish and the lobsters, 
I'll be there. 

I may miss the ocean breezes that broze me yesteryear 

. . I may miss the most salubrious ocean air . . . 
I may miss the bathing beauties and the other Boardwalk 
cuties . . . but when the roll is called out yonder, 


I'll be there. 


\" Sue > 
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THREE Prophetstown School, Prophetstown, Ill. 


ELEMENTARY Kaune Grade School, Santa Fe, N.M. 


SCHOOLS North Ward School, McCook, Neb. 








DESIGNED FOR 
SOCIAL LIVING 


RAYMOND A. ORPUT 


Raymond A. Orput & Associates 
Architect-Engineer 
Rockford, Ill. 


Prophetstown Grade School, Prophetstown, Il. 


HE old schoolhouse in Prophets- 
town, Ill, was a substantial two- 
story brick veneer building but, as is 
true with all such schools of the period 
in which it was built, it was totally 
unsuited to modern grade school re- 
quirements. This was first recognized 
by the Mothers’ Club of Prophetstown, 
and a movement was soon on foot to 
replace the old structure. : 
The problem that presented itself 
was to keep the old school in operation 
during construction of the new build- 
ing and at the same time to fit the 
new building on an irregular, very 
confining lot (the same lot on which 
the old school stood). This was done 
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by first removing a two-room wing of 
the old structure and then building in 
front of the remaining portion of the 
old. Attractive lawn space was main- 
tained by moving the street walls to 
the curb line, thus serving two pur- 
poses: providing a continuous paved 
unloading space for children coming 
to school in cars and at the same time 
giving a satisfactory setback treatment 
for landscaping. 

The new building is a combination 
of Roman (fireclay) and standard 
French gray brick. An interesting char- 
acteristic of the school is the use of 
structural columns in relation to the 
design. These columns serve as a roof 
support and are cast concrete, wrapped 
in stainless steel; they are inexpensive, 
yet decorative. The school flagpole too 
is so designed that it becomes an 
object of structural interest, beauty 
and utility. Too, the planting areas 
give warmth to an institutional atmos- 
phere. 

There are two main entrances to the 
school: one leads to the primary and 
administrative units, the other leads to 
the junior high school section and 
serves as the public entrance for the 
gymnasium. The doors out of the 
primary rooms lead directly to the 
playgrounds. Hours of participation in 
play are staggered so that a maximum 
use of the small play area is gained. 

The Prophetstown school uses the 
eight-grade system with the additional 
kindergarten grade, and it introduces 
junior high school subjects in general 
shop facilities, music and general sci- 
ence. 

Features of interest in the school 
include the special location of age 
groups and the separate entrances and 
exits for the kindergarten and the first 
through fourth grades. There are spe- 
cial toilet facilities for the kinder- 
garten and first grade pupils. 

The kindergarten has a southeast 
exposure; directional glass block has 
been used to control glare. 

The administrative group includes 
a health room and a faculty room. 
The fifth through eighth grades are 
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School office (above) commands a clear view of the school corridor 


and also of the main entrance, permitting ample supervision. The 


trophy case (below) is in the gymnasium entrance vestibule. Both 


case and ceiling have indirect lighting. Striated plywood is used 
on either side of the trophy case to create an artistic effect. 


- 














Eight classrooms for the eight grades, plus a kindergarten room 
and a gymnasium of junior high school proportions (it seats 
700 persons). The Mothers’ Club promoted the new building. 
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in the front of the building and are 
served by the main corridors. The 
building contains a gymnasium of 
junior high school size with a seating 
capacity of 700. 

Prophetstown classrooms have many 
facets in educational values, being de- 
signed to teach social living as well 
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Interior of classroom, illustrating 
pleasing psychological effect on the 
pupils of having an unobstructed 
view of the outside world. The 
building faces north and so re- 
quires no shades at the windows. 








as to achieve academic excellence. They 
provide the opportunity for probing 
the minds of pupils individually or 
collectively for any and all special 
inclinations and for the nurturing and 
furthering of such tendencies. Each 
classroom contains work and project 
areas as well as a library area. 
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FOR the last five years there has 
been a steady stream of families 
moving to Santa Fe, N.M., which is 
only 25 miles from the Atomic Energy 
Commission's research center at Los 
Alamos. School building needs have 
become acute, and slow increases in 
property valuations have made any 
extensive building at one time impos- 
sible. Then, too, it would be almost 
impossible to project the needs of the 
city for any length of time with any 
degree of accuracy. 

In the spring of 1948 the board of 
education faced the problem of fur- 
nishing school rooms in a booming 
residential area far from any other 
grade school and with numerous traffic 
and safety problems. Since a new ele- 
mentary school (Grades 1 to 6) was 
needed in the area, a lot with a beau- 
tiful Sangre de Cristo Mountain back- 
drop was selected. The architect was 
given only $107,000 with which to 
complete the job. It seemed a hope- 
less task, but the board of education, 
the superintendent, and the architect 
finally came up with plans for a 15 
room building with a multipurpose 
room. However, the initial project was 
to include only seven rooms and the 
multipurpose room. The contract was 
let for a total price of $106,580.55. 

By September 1949 the school pop- 
ulation had already grown to such an 
extent that the additional wing was 
needed. Another bond issue was voted, 
and a contract was let on May 9, 
1950, for an additional eight-room 
wing at a total cost of $75,965. The 
new addition is now completed and 
occupied. The present enrollment is 
450 in the 15 rooms. The cost was 
$182,545.55, or $8.17 per square foot. 

The building was constructed with 
two wings on a line with each other. 
Each wing discharges into a lobby at 
the center of the building. The multi- 
purpose room leads off the lobby to 
the school at right angles. Classrooms 
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KAUNE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SANTA FE, N.M. 













Inexpensive but Adequate 


T. C. BIRD 


Superintendent of Schools 
Santa Fe, N.M. 


discharge into a corridor from each 
side. 

The size of the average classroom 
is 750 square feet. 

The building was constructed of 
concrete block, brick and plaster. In- 
terior walls are hollow tile, plastered. 
The building is Spanish Colonial style, 
in keeping with Santa Fe architecture. 

No cafeteria was needed because all 
the children live within walking dis- 
tance of their homes. 

The multipurpose room is approxi- 
mately 50 by 40 feet. It is not an audi- 








JOHN GAW MEEM 


Meem, Zehner, Holien & Associates, Architects 
Santa Fe, 


torium but an assembly room large 
enough to accommodate approximately 
400 persons. Black roller window 
shades were provided so that the room 
may be used for audio-visual work. 
There is a raised platform stage with 
dressing rooms and storage. Stage di- 
mensions are 12 feet 6 inches by 22 
feet. The room may be used for the 
presentation of plays or as a small 
gymnasium. 

Floors in the school are mottled 
gray-green asphalt tile. The plaster 
ceilings are white. Corridor walls are 
green; auditorium walls, rose beige. 
The walls of east rooms are peach 
and the walls of west rooms, green. 
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NORTH WARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, McCOOK, NEB. 





This school is SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL, FUNCTIONAL 


RALPH G. BROOKS 
Superintendent of Schools 
McCook, Neb. 


VY 


EITHER the “dream school” of 

feature articles nor an example 
of ultra-modernity, the new North 
Ward School at McCook, Neb., is 
amazingly simple. No gingerbread, no 
dead ends, no lost space, and no unused 
facilities—all this means the building 
is purely functional. A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place. 

From the beautiful multipurpose 
room to the bright, commodious and 
complete kindergarten, there is noth- 
ing to which the visitor can point 
and say, “What's that for?” Rather, 
the visitor is overwhelmed by the 
convenience and adequacy of all of 
the appointments and is more likely to 
exclaim, “Why didn’t someone think 
of that before?” 

The last remark may be elicited by 
the viewing of any one of a number 
of things: the tables that fold out of 
the wall, complete with benches on 
which to sit; outside exits and en- 
trances to the boys’ and girls’ toilets, 
which eliminate back traffic through 
the corridors; the steel fence around 
the blacktop kindergarten playground; 
the drive-in porticoed entrance to en- 
able pupils to avoid rain and snow 
when they are brought by car; the 
outside unloading door to the store- 
room, which keeps the corridors free 
from freight; the kitchen with auto- 
matic dishwasher, garbage disposal 
unit, and steam table; the health room 
a few steps from the principal’s office; 
the intercommunication system which 
keeps the principal in touch with all 
of the rooms of the block-long build- 
ing; the individual heat control for 
each room which directs the amount 
of fresh air brought in from outside 
over heated radiators and disperses 
it over the room, or the work benches 
that extend completely across one end 
of each classroom and are equipped 
with sinks. 


Interior of activity room, looking 
toward the stage. This room serves 
as auditorium, gymnasium, play- 
room, music room, cafeteria, broad- 
casting room, and banquet hall. 
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Classroom doorways, recessed so that 
they do not obstruct the corridors when 
opened, alternate or are staggered with 
the doors on the other side of the cor- 
ridor. This ensures privacy in each 
room and tends to eliminate consider- 
able noise. Asphalt tile floors and 
acoustical tile ceilings help attain an 
atmosphere of quiet studiousness. 

Glazed tile wainscoting, pumice 
stone walls painted in natural-finish 
red oak trim, varied pastel tints, green 
chalkboards, fluorescent lighting and a 
solid, full-length wall of window space 
make each room highly and pleasantly 
attractive. All of this in coloring and 
decoration is simplicity personified, 
yet guests marvel at the beauty of 
the effect. 

The multipurpose room, worth spe- 
cial mention perhaps, lives up to its 
name. An auditorium with a stage, a 
banquet hall, a music classroom, a 
gymnasium and a playroom, a cafe- 
teria, a radio broadcasting studio, and 
a meeting place for school groups and 
school related organizations, this room 
indeed has a multiplicity of uses. The 
outside entrance to this room has a 
distinctive approach which is charac- 


A view of the kindergarten, show- 
ing the project area in the rear. 
There are two modes of entry to 
the room: through the main front 
door or from the playground side. 


if it sees fit; it may delegate admin- 
istrative authority to already existing 
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terized by a geometrically designed 
concrete patio. While this sounds im- 
posing, it is really only an ingenious 
twist which turns the commonplace 
into the exceptional. The North Ward 
School demonstrates how easily the 
purely utilitarian can also be attrac- 
tively artistic. 

Only where rugged wear and long 
life are required are the materials ex- 
pensive. Steel treads on the concrete 
steps, copper eaves and downspouts, 
and glazed tile corridors, these are pro- 
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its plans completely whenever it deems 
it necessary to do so. Local schools 
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vided to ensure the permanenit econ- 
omy and usefulness of the plant. 

The school has eight classrooms, a 
kindergarten, an office, a health room, 
a library, a storeroom, a furnace room, 
a multipurpose room, a kitchen, and 
a full-length blacktop playground. It 
will accommodate 275 pupils. The 
cost was $227,000., $10.27 per square 
foot, or 60 cents per cubic foot. 

The building is McCook’s answer 
to increased pupil enrollment. It is an 
addition, not a replacement. 
































pattern or framework in which it 
deems it wise for local schools to op- 















EOPLE are frequently heard to 

complain that the legislature is en- 
entirely unjustified or unauthorized in 
passing laws affecting the administra- 
tion of local schools. They are critical 
of laws that concern such matters as 
curriculum prescriptions, minimum 
salaries, and tenure. They look upon 
such acts as examples of state inter- 
ference in the administration of a 
purely local function. 

Why is the state justified in passing 
legislation of this sort? To answer 
this question one must understand the 
function of public education, as de- 
fined by the courts. Frequently courts, 
in ruling on matters affecting public 
schools and public education, find it 
necessary to define the place of the 
school in the American social order 
and in governmental structure. 


NOT PURELY LOCAL 

A study of court decisions reveals 
the fact that our higher courts have 
developed a theory of public education 
which conceives of the school as a 
social agency and governmental insti- 
tution. While these words are familiar 
to most school administrators, their 
significance and their implications are 
not generally understood. Too often 
administrators and teachers look upon 
the school as a purely local or mu- 
nicipal institution of a charitable or 
philanthropic nature, created for the 
purpose of benefiting individual pupils 
and their parents. While they may not 
express this so tersely, or even admit 
it, still it is implied in many of the 
decisions they make and the actions 
they take. Nothing, however, could 
be further from reality. 

Our courts are in agreement in 
holding that education is a function of 
the state and that our public schools 
are not local but state institutions. In 
arriving at their concept of public 
education, they reason that the state is 
sovereign in all matters except those 
over which it has yielded its sov- 
ereignty to the federal government and 
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Why courts uphold 
STATE CONTROL OF LOCAL SCHOOLS 





LEE O. GARBER 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


that education is not such a matter. 
(The words “schools” and “education” 
do not appear in our federal constitu- 
tion. ) 

Therefore, the power to create, ad- 
minister, control and finance a system 
of public schools is one reserved to 
each individual state. This power or 
authority is assumed by the state 
because education is essential to the 
attainment of the highest ends of the 
state—the guaranteeing and securing 
of the good order, peace and well-being 
of the state. In other words, educa- 
tion is a state function because it is 
an essential instrument in furthering 
the ends of the state. Education is 
essential to the safety, the welfare and 
the very existence of the state itself— 
it is essential to the economic, the 
political, and the social well-being of 
the state. In brief, the state supports 
schools for the welfare of the state. 


FOR SOCIETY AS A WHOLE 

It should be evident, then, that the 
school is not a philanthropic or char- 
itable agency created for the benefit 
of individual pupils or parents. Need- 
less to say, it is of benefit to indi- 
viduals, but it is important to note the 
point of emphasis. The state main- 
tains and supports schools for the pur- 
pose of furthering the ends of the 
state which is, in our form of govern- 
ment, all of us taken together in our 
collective capacity. While the state 
must necessarily educate individuals, 
it educates them not for philanthropic 
reasons primarily but for the sake of 
society as a whole; so the school must 
be conceived of as a service to the 
individual for the benefit of society. 

If this seems an inconsequential 
distinction, one needs only to ask him- 
self this question, “Could one ‘sell’ 
the idea of added taxes for public 
schools to the wealthy taxpayer, the 





childless voter, or the large impersonal 
corporation on the ground schools are 
charitable institutions created to benefit 
the individual as easily as he could 
on the ground they are instruments 
of the state, created for guaranteeing 
the existence of a democratic social 
order?” The answer is obvious. 

At this point someone is bound to 
ask, “Is this not a totalitarian concept 
of public education?” The answer is 
both “Yes” and “No.” Before I attempt 
a specific answer, it should be pointed 
out that while all types of govern- 
ments, not just democracies, will ac- 
cept this concept that education is a 
function of the state, still it has dif- 
ferent meanings for different types of 
government. This difference is clearly 
manifested in the applications of the 
concept. In a totalitarian form of 
government sovereignty rests in the 
hands of a single individual or a small 
ruling group. Here, the school becomes 
an instrument or agency for furthering 
the ends of the individual or clique. 
In our form of government, on the 
other hand, where sovereignty resides 
in the people who, collectively, con- 
stitute the state, the school becomes 
the agency of the people for furthering 
the ends of the people—of society. 


STATE IS SUPREME 

Still, it will be argued that while this 
is a fine theory, actually the schools 
are local institutions administered, con- 
trolled and supported by local units. 
It is granted that local school districts 
are given a great deal of autonomy, 
but this authority is not inherent in 
the local community. Its source is the 
state. In education the state is supreme. 
In the absence of constitutional re- 
strictions the legislature has complete 
power over education. It may enact 
any law affecting education and the 
schools that it wishes. It may retain 
whatever authority it desires, and it 
may delegate the remainder. It may 
create any sort of machinery it desires. 
It may administer the schools itself, 
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if it sees fit; it may delegate admin- 
istrative authority to already existing 
governmental units such as Cities, 
townships and counties, or it may 
create separate administrative units 
such as school districts and clothe 
them with the authority to establish, 
administer and finance schools within 
their borders. 

In any case, the state is the source 
of power over education, and its au- 
thority is supreme. Even though it 
delegates some of its authority over 
education, it retains supervisory con- 
trol. Thus, it may require agencies 
to which it delegates control to exer- 
cise the control delegated. Having set 
up machinery to operate the schools 
and having delegated its authority, the 
state is not stopped from changing 


its plans completely whenever it deems 
it necessary to do so. Local schools 
are thus seen to be state institutions. 

The implications of this concept of 
education as a function of the state are 
evident. Teachers are state employes, 
school property is state property—held 
in trust for the state by the local 
school authorities—and school money 
is state money. These concepts are 
common to all courts and form the 
starting point for much of their rea- 
soning on questions of educational 
import. 

From this it is apparent that the 
state is justified in passing statutes 
such as minimum salary and tenure 
laws that affect local schools. In so 
doing it is furthering a primary in- 
terest of the state and is setting the 


Teachers rate their professional growth as 


BASIS FOR SALARY INCREASE 


N@ a teacher-rating procedure but 
an evaluation process of teachers’ 
growth, both professionally and in 
“mere” fields of human relationships, 
earns that annual increment for teach- 
ers in the Community Unit District 
Four schools at Champaign, Ill. 

Work of a Midwestern elementary 
school principal as a sales clerk at 
Macy’s in New York City, research on 
coal for the Illinois State Geological 
Survey by a chemistry teacher, field 
work throughout the state as a survey- 
ing engineer by a mathematics teacher, 
work as a secretary in a large Indian- 
apolis concern by a commercial 
teacher, work in a summer camp by 
a guidance counselor—these and other 
types of work activity all count toward 
the credits required if teachers in the 
Champaign system are to earn their 
annual increments. 


EVALUATED BY COMMITTEE 

Travel, research, article or textbook 
writing, and college study also count 
when the evaluation committee of the 
local teachers’ association, the Cham- 
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paign Education Association, meets to 
go over the forms filled out early each 
fall by instructors enumerating those 
items they feel rate credit. 

In 1944 this committee was set up 
under the original salary schedule pro- 
visions worked out by a committee of 
teachers. The board of education then 
approved such evaluation and incor- 
porated the idea into the board's rules 
and regulations, with a committee of 
teachers elected by the association and 
the superintendent working together 
on the committee. 


ACCEPTED BY BOARD 

"The fact that such criteria orig- 
inated in a democratic manner and the 
fact that our evaluation committee 
itself works in a democratic manner, 
keeping the confidence at all times 
of the faculry members, has led to its 
prestige among our staff today,” E. H. 
Mellon, the Champaign superintend- 
ent, points out. 


pattern or framework in which it 
deems it wise for local schools to op- 
erate. The actions of the state in all 
such matters are paramount, and local 
administrative units are but agents of 
the state created for the purpose of 
assisting the state in furthering its 
own ends. 

This legal concept of the place of 
public schools and public education in 
the social order is basic and should 
be understood by all professional edu- 
cators. It must be considered as the 
starting point for any thinking con- 
cerning the purpose, function, philos- 
ophy and also curriculum of public 
education. Without it teachers and 
administrators cannot solve the prob- 
lems that face them; nor can they prop- 
erly interpret the schools to the public. 


“It is well for all teachers to know 


that the tenure law has*two sides to it. 


One side is that the teacher cannot be 
dismissed without just reason; the 
other side is that the board of educa- 
tion must have evidence of continued 
professional growth. Our school board 
accepts the work of the evaluation 
committee and its reports on teachers 
as evidence of that professional 
growth.” 


WARNED OF DEFICIENCIES 

When the system was first set up in 
1944, every teacher then employed by 
the Champaign schools had his first 
basic five-year period noted on his 
card as 1944-49. As new teachers 
joined the staff, their basic periods 
began with the beginning dates of 
their employment. 

During such periods, if their work 
has been satisfactory enough for them 
to continue in the system, these teach- 
ers have been getting their annual 
increment, but if they have not been 
furnishing evidence of college credits 
earned, work, travel or other experi- 
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emes that fit into the committee's 
allowable types of credit, they are noti- 
fed by the chairman at least a year 
before the end of their basic periods 
that they lack a certain number of 
credits. 

More than mere recognition of cer- 
tain types of activities contributing 
to professional growth, the system 
does have a disciplinary effect. Ln fact, 
in these days, not to get that incre- 
ment apparently is discipline enough. 

Last spring, for the first time, three 
teachers were notified that they lacked 
several semester hours’ credit for their 
five-year period. They promptly talked 
the matter over with their principals 
and supervisors and discussed what 
would be the best type of credits for 
them to seek. They attended summer 
school, and before they received their 
first paychecks in the fall the credits 
they earned were noted on their cards 
in the superintendent's office. 


ONLY A FEW LAGGARDS 


“Considering the large number of 
teachers we have, we feel that is a 
very small percentage,” Supt. Mellon 
said. “Of course, our salary schedule 
is set up to encourage professional 
growth, and more than half of our 
staff members now have master’s de- 
grees. This evaluation system gets 
them to continue widening their 
knowledge.” 

While college and university credits 
earned each year are transcribed by 
the superintendent's secretary onto the 
cards every teacher in the system has 
in the file, the committee is especially 
concerned with evaluating travel, work 
experience, and other items offered for 
credit—and translating these into the 
equivalent of college semester hours. 

How many credits are necessary? 
What counts how much? How many 
credits may be obtained for different 
types of activity? 

Six credits is the answer to the first 
question—that is the minimum to be 
earned and reported during the five- 
year period. 

All six, to be sure, may be obtained 
for study at any accredited college or 
university. Some study during summer 
vacations; some take extension work, 
and others whose schedules permit 
may take one graduate unit per se- 
mester in late afternoon seminars at 
the near-by University of Illinois 
campus. 

Some “cut-down” academic credits 
are awarded for auditing courses the 
teachers deem of special interest or 
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importance to them in their subject- 
matter or other fields. 

But if no scholastic credits are 
offered the total can include only two 
for travel, two for work, and two for 
writing, research, workshops or special 
projects. 

Two weeks of travel rate one credit, 
and many teachers offer much more 
than this, but, according to the rules, 
only two credits can be allowed for 
travel during each basic term. 

And a trip to Aunt Hetty’s at 
Thanksgiving or a 200 mile jaunt to 
Uncle Joe's over the week end won't 
count. There must be some evidence 
that the travel is extended enough to 
indicate that the person offering it for 
credit has added to his or her knowl- 
edge through this experience. 

Several Champaign teachers are in- 
veterate travelers, and two of them, 
after a six weeks’ jaunt together to 
South America the first summer of 
their basic period, offered that travel 
for credit—and were allowed two 
travel credits. That didn’t seem quite 
enough, but they let the matter pass. 

When each of them made separate 
but summer long trips the following 
year, one going on another foreign 
jaunt and the other on a 5700 mile 
tour of the United States, they again 
noted their travels on the printed 
forms available in each school office. 

Soon after the fall session opened, 
the evaluation committee met, turned 
down the new travel credits offered 
by these teachers and sent them back 
with the notation “Not accepted” and 
a brief explanation. 

That happened soon after the system 
started. Today all are aware that after 
their two travel credits have been 
earned it is then up to them to get in 
other fields the four more necessary 
credits. 


THESE STANDARDS ARE USED 


Here are the standards the com- 
mittee uses to evaluate various offer- 
ings: 

1. Educational travel is evaluated 
at the rate of one-half hour's credit 
for each week of travel, but no more 
than two credits may be earned in 
this way in any one five-year period. 

2. Work experience is evaluated at 
the rate of one-half hour's credit for 
each week of work. The type of work 
must be described. Two hours’ credit 
only may be allowed for work experi- 
ence in a five-year period. 

3. Study of professional books is 
evaluated at the rate of one-half hour's 


credit for each approved book reviewed 
in a written report submitted to the 
committee. Books must be in addition 
to those read to meet the Reading 
Circle requirements. A limit of two 
hours’ credit may be earned in this 
manner in a five-year period. 

4. Authorship of a book or a maga- 
zine article is evaluated at the rate of 
one credit for every 40 hours’ work 
spent on the project. A limit of two 
hours’ credit may be earned in this 
manner in a five-year period. 

5. Educational experimentation or 
research is evaluated at the rate of one 
credit for every 40 hours of work 
spent on the project. A limit of two 
hours’ credit may be earned in this 
manner in a five-year period. 

6. Auditing a college course is eval- 
uated at the rate of one-fourth the 
credit earned by those taking the 
course for university credit, whether it 
be on the graduate or undergraduate 
level. The teacher must have audited 
at least two-thirds of the class meet- 
ings. A limit of two hours’ credit may 
be earned by auditing courses during a 
five-year period. 

7. Workshops and clinics are eval- 
uated at the rate of one-half credit for 
15 hours of work. A limit of two 
hours’ credit may be earned in this 
manner in a five-year period. 


WORK EXPERIENCE RATED HIGH 


Belief that work experience in any 
field, and not necessarily one related 
to their teaching subject, is valuable 
to all teachers in making them better 
rounded persons led the committee to 
decide on professional credit for such 
work, 

“My time in New York City as a 
sales clerk in one of the biggest de- 
partment stores was certainly a reve- 
lation to me,” one of the elementary 
principals said. “I certainly learned a 
lot about human nature and how to 
get along with all types of people!” 

Mrs. Lucille Dobson, chairman of 
the committee this year, pointed out 
that in the final type of classification 
for credit, nearly every case is indi- 
vidual and has to be decided on its 
merits. 

For example, several may offer evi- 
dence of completion of worth-while 
workshops. Yet some do not get credit 
for them, and others do—get credit, 
that is, toward the six required over 
the five-year period if a teacher is to 
continue getting that annual increment. 

Here's how that works. If the work- 
shop is held during the school year and 
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Serving as an ex-officio member, 
the superintendent has no more power 
than any other member, according to 
Dr. Mellon. All of the group's recom- 
mendations and all of its decisions are 
made on the basis of the power in- 
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The Evaluation Committee of the Champaign Education Association has allowed the following 
equivalent of college semester hours for professional growth: 
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One of the forms used in the schools of Champaign, Ill., for evaluating teachers. 


if the board hires a substitute for the 
teacher and pays essential, or merely 
travel, expenses, that workshop is as- 
sumed to be part of the teacher's reg- 
ular duties. If, however, the workshop 
is held during a vacation period and 
the teacher attends of his own volition 
and at his own expense, that is deemed 
“beyond his necessary duty” and is 
rewarded by professional credit. How 
much credit is given will depend on 
the length of time spent at the work- 
shop, with consideration of the amount 
of work involved for the individual 
attending. 

Research projects, article and text- 
book writing necessarily involve specu- 
lation and discussion by the evaluation 
committee about the amount of time 
and effort put into the work. 


TRAVEL CREDIT MOST POPULAR 

Among those who have received 
credit in this field are a junior high 
instructor, co-author of an elementary 
Spanish text; a dramatics instructor 
who has written for several national 
educational journals, and others. 

Travel credit is the popular one. 
This last summer one Champaign 
teacher spent seven weeks at business 
education conferences in Europe, while 
others studied and traveled in the far 
West and some in New England col- 
leges and universities, thus getting 
both travel and academic credit. Sev- 
eral enjoyed trips to the southern sea- 
board and to several provinces of Can- 
ada; one went to 14 of the United 
States’ beautiful national parks; an- 
other to every state park and also to 
nearly every point of special historical 
interest in Illinois. 
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Most reluctant to report are those 
persons who actually perform work 
during the summer, whether that work 
is in their own field, or some other 
type. But the committee, the super- 
intendent of schools, and the board 
of education believe these tasks are 
valuable in rounding out the person- 
ality of a teagher, as well as making 
him or her seem “more human” to 
the community's citizens. 

Some teach, locally or elsewhere, 
with several members of the teaching 
staff and also administrators and spe- 
cial education instructors giving col- 
lege courses. This, of course, gives 
“work credits.” 

Supervising crews of teen-age 
corn detasselers is still another work 
experience offered; most of the indus- 
trial and vocational education teachers 
work in their own trades; one history 
teacher goes all over the state testing 
for corn-borers; several return each 
summer to regular and important posi- 
tions in local business concerns. 


WHO MAKES UP COMMITTEE? 

Elected for two-year terms, two 
members of the evaluation committee 
represent the elementary teachers, two 
the junior high, and two the senior 
high staff. Each group elects its own 
members by nomination from the 
floor, in separate meetings, although 
elected as representing the Champaign 
Education Association. Voting is some- 
times by ballot, sometimes by show 
of hands as the groups decide. 

Terms are staggered so that each 
year three persons are elected, one 
from each of the groups represented. 
Reelections are frequent. 


vested in the committee by the board 
of education to evaluate credit other 
than college credit. 

The superintendent has exercised no 
veto power and would give special 
sanction only if the group made some 
recommendation which was adminis- 
trative in character. Working har- 
moniously, the superintendent and 
committee have yet to disagree. 

The group meets on call of the 
chairman and/or at the suggestion of 
the superintendent. First of its meet- 
ings each year is usually called in 
October or November after teachers 
have been advised through the super- 
intendent’s weekly . newsletter that 
teachers may now petition for deserved 
credit on the forms available for noting 
each of the types of credit. 

Frequent meetings are held for a 
time, and if there are questions about 
some of the offerings, a member will 
be assigned to talk over the credits 
requested with the teacher concerned. 
This is done usually when information 
given about a research or other project 
has been insufficient. All information 
given the committee, either written 
or oral, is held in strictest confidence. 


ONE DRAWBACK 


Admittedly there is a drawback to 
this system—when a teacher reaches 
the maximum allowed under the salary 
schedule and no further increment is 
expected, the present system does not 
require that teacher to “keep growing.” 

“We have had no failure of teachers 
to receive an increment,’ Dr. Mellon 
said. “And while there is no particular 
punishment for teachers at the maxi- 
mum of the salary schedule who do 
not obtain the six semester hours credit 
in the five-year period, we find that 
most of our teachers are going ahead 
and making their professional growth, 
even though they don’t have to do so.” 

Stating both his belief and that of 
the board, Supt. Mellon concludes: 
“Our teachers have faith in the com- 
mittee, which acts on a strictly pro. 
fessional basis, and keeps all knowl. 
edge gained from going over the offer- 
ings in strictest confidence. As far as 
I know, there has been no ill will 
caused by the decisions made by the 
committee, which is teacher elected 
and doing a good job.” 














Wherever they go 


BOOKS MAKE FRIENDS 


MARGARET C. SCOGGIN 
Chairman, International Relations Committee 
School, Children's and Young People's Librarians 
American Library Association 
































Left: Manila school children scan U.S. 
books with real delight. Foot of page: 
Students of the Helsinki Lyceum (boys 
high school) open book package. "The 
books brought America right into the 
classroom," wrote Eino Cederberg, 
rector of the Finnish secondary school. 


NESCO-CARE launched an ex- 
periment in international under- 
standing last spring when it established 
the Children’s Book Fund, which 
makes it possible for an individual or 
group to send carefully chosen Amer- 
ican children’s books to schools, 
libraries and other institutions through- 
out the world that serve children. Only 
upon such personal contact can lasting 
peace be built. 

The plan developed in response to 
demands from teachers, librarians and 
parents all over the country. “Why,” 
they asked, “when books, especially 
our beautiful picture books, can carry 
friendship to children of other coun- 
tries, do we neglect this most impor- 
tant factor in our struggle for peace?” 
The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Association for Child- 
hood International, and the American 
Library Association agreed to sponsor 
a project for sending books overseas. 

Books to be included in the pack- 
ages were selected by the international 
relations committee of the American 
Library Association’s division of li- 
braries for children and young people. 
The selections were made from the 
entire field of children’s and young 
people’s books currently in print. 
There are 10 groups of books, five con- 
sisting of picture books for younger 
children, and the other five consisting 
of picture books and selections for 
older children and those who are learn- 
ing English. 

Books were chosen to aid in accom- 
plishing the special objectives of each 
bookshelf : 

1. To provide outstanding American 
books whose pictures make them inter- 
esting to children of elementary school 
age in any country, even though the 
text is in a language that the children 
do not read. 

2. To provide outstanding Amer- 
ican books that will be interesting for 
adolescents who read English as a 
second language. Mature concepts 
and simple and straightforward presen- 
tation were major characteristics for 
inclusion in this group of books. 
In this program, as in other CARE 
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American children's books 
are being distributed to the 
boys of Don Orione Orphan- 
age, Rome. Miss Scoggin, 
author of the article, is mak- 
ing the distribution. The 
books are gifts from Ameri- 
can school groups through 
the UNESCO CARE chil- 
dren's fund; the first of them 
were sent out last spring. 


programs, the amount donated for each 
package covers cost of the books, of 
sturdy cartons for overseas shipment, 
of transportation, and of handling and 
promotion of the program. 

The first of the colorful packages 
started their travels last spring. The 
funds that paid for them were raised 
by schools, clubs, classes and library 
groups in every way the ingenuity of 
the youngsters and their advisers could 
suggest. 

Helena Schriner, a public school 
teacher at Flint, Mich. and Laura 
Steese, director of work with children 
in Flint’s public library, cooperated to 
explain to Miss Schriner’s sixth grade 
class just what the book program was. 
A team of boys and a team of girls 
organized a paper sale and promoted 
a candy sale to make enough money 
for three book packages. They voted 
to send the books to a school in Greece 
known to one of their classmates who 
had just come to America. This was 
not the énd of the project, because the 
sixth graders are now eager for pen 
pals and are awaiting letters from the 
Greek children. 

In Rutland, Vt., high school boys 
and girls in the International Rela- 
tions Club made plans for a three-day 
campaign during Brotherhood Week 
in February and followed that by a 
citywide campaign at the beginning 
of March. They talked to adult groups, 
wrote letters to the newspapers, sent 
out news releases, and broadcast over 
the local radio stations to tell all citi- 
zens about the UNESCO-CARE Chil- 
dren’s Book Fund. 

The value of these efforts is double, 
for not only do children abroad learn 
something about us but also our own 
youngsters are given an opportunity 
to do something constructive for their 
country and the world. 

How are these packages received by 
children in other parts of the world? 
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With astonishment, delight and touch- 
ing gratitude for the friendly thought 
which the books represent—if 1 may 
use my own experience as proof. 
Some four hundred boys live and 
study at the Don Orione Orphanage 
in Rome under the direction of Don 
Domenico Troiani, who is assisted by 
other Salesian Fathers and Brothers. 
It is a well organized place. There 
is even a small library for each class. 
However, books are costly, there is 
never enough money, and the school’s 
books are now battered and worn. 
This was the school in which, in 
June, I helped with the distribution 
of 10 packages—the complete list— 
sent by the Danville, Ill, branch of 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. The boys were on their best 
behavior as they sat in rows in their 
assembly room. + Their eyes lighted 
up when they saw' the display of books 
on a long table. ' After I told them, 
through the CARE representative who 
spoke Italian, that these books were 
a gift to them from America, that the 
books were to be handed to them for 






















their use, and that their friends in 
America wanted to know them and 
hear from them, I was_ literally 
swamped by enthusiastic boys aged 6 
to 16. Through all their murmurings 
came the delight that someone had 
actually thought enough of them to 
send such books and to want their 
letters. 

Reports from CARE representatives 
elsewhere emphasize the enthusiastic 
response to the Children’s Book Fund 
packages. 

From Finland: “It was a delight to 
see the eagerness with which the chil- 
dren reached for the books as they 
were unpacked. . . . The teachers 
praised the books in no uncertain 
terms and were grateful for the valu- 
able aid these books offered in teach- 
ing the English language and life in 
the United States.” 

From Japan, in the Japanese press 
after books were distributed to a sec- 
ondary school: “Principal Kamoshida 
told Mr. Gory (CARE mission chief, 
Japan) that Minoto School, a demon- 
stration school, was especially happy 
to receive the books because, though 
each of its 1078 pupils is required 
to study English for three years, the 
school has only 101 English books for 
general reading.” 

There is no limit to the number 
of packages that can be sent through- 
out the world. And since the books 
are to be used by the children, not 
displayed behind glass doors, they are, 
as they should be, expendable and must 
frequently be replaced. Here is an 
opportunity for everyone to help build 
a better world. 














Replanning vastly improves 


LIBRARY 


bey library of our high school at 
El Dorado, Kan., as it appeared at 
the beginning of the 1950 school year, 
was a long, narrow room with white 
walls and a brown acoustical tile ceil- 
ing. A high counter separated the read- 
ing room from the stacks, and the 
charging desk was placed well back 
and out of sight of the students. 
The weaknesses of this type of room 
are easily seen. Placed behind a for- 
midable, counter-like barrier, books 
become distant and remote to the stu- 
dent. The position of the counter 
made it necessary for the librarian to 
supervise the reading room from that 
point and leave the charging desk to 
an assistant. The unattractiveness of 
the long and narrow room was empha- 
sized by the complete lack of color. 
In short, the library, rather than en- 
couraging students to make use of 
books, had the unwanted effect of 
separating them from reading material. 
The library as it exists today is no 
longer dull and colorless. The side 
walls have been painted yellow, the 
ceiling white, and the end wall a choc- 
olate brown. Woodwork has been 
painted to correspond with the wall 
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color. The effective use of color gives 
the illusion that the room is shorter 
and wider than it really is. The rich 
brown serves to bring the end wall 
forward toward the observer, and the 
white ceiling and yellow walls tend to 
widen the room. A small niche in 
the west wall was also painted brown 
further to break up the room and de- 
stroy its long, tunnel-like appearance. 
In the center of the room, where we 
plan to create an informal and com- 
fortably furnished reading area, the 
walls are painted an olive green, intro- 
ducing a third wall color and com- 
pleting the color plan. 

The use of such a radical color 
scheme in the library required a cer- 
tain amount of daring and was done 
with full knowledge that more sub- 
dued decorating is generally advocated. 
However, after one year of use it can 
be said that in actual practice the use 
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of bright and stimulating colors in 
the library is just as successful as is 
their use in the classroom. Close ob- 
servation of students at work has de- 
tected no evidence of distraction, and 
our experience indicates that as long 
as proper attention is given to the 
reflection factors of different colors, 
more decorative daring can be used 
in the high school library than was 
heretofore thought advisable. 

Another important change was 
made when the counters were removed 
and the books were placed along the 
walls in accessible and inviting posi- 
tions. A badly needed storage room 
was created by placing shelves across 
an unused portion of the library, and 
the back of the shelves, along with the 
discarded counters, provided the room 
with additional shelving space. A re- 
pair room was made by placing three 
of the double-sided shelves to form 
a small enclosed area. 

The charging desk was moved to a 
position directly opposite the main 
entrance. From there the librarian can 
supervise the reading room. The desk’s 
new location also makes it possible 
for the student to check out books 
easily and quickly. We plan to place 
comfortable chairs and lounges near 
the charging desk. 

Results are already proving the suc- 
cess of the new arrangement and prov- 
ing also that much can be done to 
overcome the discomforts of poor ar- 
chitectural planning. 
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M‘4Y of the problems of Florida 
education may be resolved with 
money, building materials, and school 
buses or through simple state and 
local planning, but the problems that 
are involved in providing teachers 
whose qualifications have been attested 
by state certification may not be so 
easily solved. 

Of course, the problem of providing 
qualified teachers for public education 
is nationwide in its scope, but in 
Florida it is most acute. Florida, grow- 
ing at a rate not approached by any 
state east of the Mississippi River, not 
only is faced with problems of teacher 
replacement but also must find teach- 
ers for the new thousands of additional 
pupils who annually enter Florida 
schools. The number of _ teachers 
needed is seriously affected by a variety 
of factors. 

As elsewhere, it is necessary in 
Florida to find replacements for many 
who marry, carry on professional study, 
retire, migrate to other states, or with- 
draw from the profession to enter 
business, industry and government 
service. Serious illness and death also 
take their annual toll and necessitate 
teacher replacement. 

More than one-third of the new 
teachers, however, are employed be- 
cause of mounting school enrollments. 
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When it comes to EMP LOYING 
‘OUT-OF-STATE TEACHERS 


THOMAS D. BAILEY 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Florida 


The increase in pupil enrollment last 
year over the previous year of record 
was 31,649 pupils. If we assume that 
a new teacher was required for each 
30 additional pupils, it will be readily 
appreciated that last year Florida was 
required to add approximately 1060 
new teachers because of enrollment 
increases, and the total number of new 
teachers required exceeded 3000. 

It has long been recognized by those 
having the responsibility for obtaining 
public school teachers that Florida is 
heavily dependent on other states for 
its supply. 

The extent of Florida’s dependence 
for trained teachers is shown in esti- 
mates and studies that have been made 
from time to time. Figures prepared 
in the office of Dr. Vynce A. Hines, 
coordinator of research in the college 
of education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, show that more than 3000 
new teachers will be needed each year 
from 1952 to 1958 to meet the needs 
resulting from increased births, net 
in-migration to the state, retirements 
and withdrawals, and a limited expan- 
sion of the school program. 


MUCH MIGRATION IN SOUTHEAST 
Latest available figures compiled by 
Dr. Hines indicated that Florida in- 
stitutions of higher learning probably 
could supply 1300 graduates to teach 
in Florida schools in September of 
1950. It is probable that this number 
was less in 1951, and it may decline 
further. We may infer from these 
figures that during the next few years, 
from 1700 to 2000 teachers must be 
obtained annually from outside the 
state if Florida schools are to be ade- 
quately staffed by trained personnel. 
The situation is similarly pictured 
in a study of the migration of teachers 


in a group of Southeastern states made 
in 1948 at the University of Florida 
by Alice P. McCartha. Pointing out 
that Florida's population is the most 
migratory in the Southeast, Dr. Mc- 
Cartha reported that on the basis of 
data for the years 1945-48 Florida re- 
ceived about 70 per cent of her new 
teachers each year from out of the 
state. In the year studied, an average 
of 2800 new teachers annually re- 
ceived certificates, and of these 2000 
were educated in other states. 

This large volume of new teachers 
from out of the state each year pre- 
sents serious problems that involve the 
out-of-state teachers themselves, the 
employing officials of the county 
school systems, and the state depart- 
ment of education. 

Through high standards for teacher 
certification, Florida has endeavored 
over the years, and especially since the 
passage of the Foundation Program 
law in 1947, to maintain and raise the 
quality of its teaching staff. Certifica- 
tion regulations have been adopted by 
the state board of education on the 
recommendations of the Teacher Edu- 
cation Advisory Council composed of 
representatives of the state department, 
Florida institutions of higher learning, 
and the public schools. 

Teachers who receive their training 
in other states in few cases have been 
made aware of Florida requirements 
for certification. Thus it often happens 
that a teacher who is needed in Florida, 
who wants to come to Florida, who 
may have been trained in one of the 
best institutions in the nation, and 
who may have several years of suc- 
cessful experience does not meet the 
requirements for full and unrestricted 
certification in Florida. If he is to 
teach in Florida, such a teacher must 
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accept a provisional or temporary cer- 
tificate until he can complete the nec- 
essary college work for full certifica- 
tion. Fortunately, in most cases, the 
salary he will receive will not be 
affected provided he meets require- 
ments for full certification within a 
reasonable time. Nevertheless, teach- 
ers who hold regular certification for 
teaching in other states are often re- 
luctant to accept provisional or tem- 
porary certification in Florida. 

The fault does not lie in unneces- 
sarily high requirements for certifi- 
cation in Florida or in low standards 
in other states. Florida must continue 
to insist on high qualification for its 
new teachers if the quality of its 
teaching staff is to be maintained and 
improved. 


CHIEF DIFFICULTY 

The difficulty grows chiefly out of 
lack of agreement among states and 
teacher education institutions as to 
what is essential for the certification 
of teachers. For example, some teacher 
education programs require of pro- 
spective teachers only three semester 
hours of observation and practice 
teaching; Florida requires six. Is Flor- 
ida’s requirement too high or is the 
requirement of three semester hours 
too low? Whatever the right answer 
is, there is likely to be an irksome 
problem for a new teacher coming to 
Florida and for a county superinten- 
dent who needs a teacher. The state 
department of education, which must 
administer the regulations, is, of 
course, caught in cross fire. 

At present there is little unanimity 
among the colleges and schools of edu- 
cation as to what should embody the 
education of a teacher. The problem 
would be relatively simpler if profes- 
sional study were permitted only after 
completion of a four-year course in 
liberal arts. 

Since professional as well as liberal 
elements are included in the under- 
graduate requirements for prospective 
teachers, there are sharp differences of 
opinion with respect to curriculum 
content in schools and colleges that 
have been charged with responsibility 
for developing teacher understandings, 
competencies and skills. 

It has been urged sometimes that 
the federal government, preferably 
through the Office of Education, be 
empowered to prescribe curricular 
standards and to issue teaching certifi- 
cates that would have a common valid- 
ity in all states. A weakness of these 
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proposals from the point of view of 
the states is that the prescription of 
teacher qualifications is a fundamental 
responsibility. Few states would agree 
to transfer such authority to the fed- 
eral government. 

A variation of this idea has had 
more recent expression in the demand 
for a national agency for accreditation 
of colleges and schools of education. 
It is too early to predict the future of 
this movement, but it is safe to say 
that the idea will be accepted enthusi- 
astically in some quarters and roundly 
condemned in others. Certainly the 
establishment of national accreditation 
for the work of those engaged in the 
education of teachers impinges on a 
live issue in educational circles. More 
and more educational groups and agen- 
cies are giving serious attention to the 
problem. 

Among other educational organiza- 
tions the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers has become inter- 
ested in the matter of interstate agree- 
ment with respect to teacher qualifi- 
cations. In a workshop sponsored by 
the National Council at New Orleans 
in November 1951 the problem was 
given intensive study. Earlier in the 
year the Southern States Work Con- 
ference studied the problem in an 
effort to work out a regional solution. 

Both groups reached the tentative 
conclusion that the problem could be 
solved through cooperative develop- 
ment of an acceptable teacher educa- 
tion program and through reciprocal 
recognition of teaching certificates 
among the states. 

It is doubtful that recognition of 
out-of-state certificates on a reciprocal 
basis will be feasible for years to come. 
Such recognition would assume an 
equivalency of certificates which does 
not, and only with extreme difficulty 
could, exist except in terms of agree- 
ment among the states through agen- 
cies competent to authorize and en- 
force the terms of such agreements. 


REGIONAL STANDARDS POSSIBLE 


Perhaps the most promising course 
of action for the present would be for 
groups of neighboring states through 
their several departments of education 
and institutions of higher learning to 
work out a common core of princi- 
ples that could be accepted as a base 
for certification in each of the par- 
ticipating states. 

It is immediately practicable cer- 
tainly for a number of the. states 
through their educational agencies and 








institutions to agree upon common 
standards of certification. This does 
not and probably should not mean that 
every state would issue or validate all 
of the certificates that might be ap- 
proved under such an interstate agree- 
ment. 

A blanket prescription of standards 
for certification that would have uni- 
form application in all of the states 
probably would not be feasible. Com- 
mon standards, however, may be 
erected under a number of classifica- 
tions representing different levels of 
teacher education. A state might ac- 
cept all of the categories or accept only 
those that would not impair existing 
standards for education of teachers. 
For example, States A and B might 
restrict certificates to those who had 
completed four or five years of college 
work and not recognize or issue cer- 
tificates based upon lower levels of 
training, although other states might 
accept standards for certification based 
upon less than college graduation. 

After acceptable common standards 
have been developed, wherever pos- 
sible they should be promulgated 
through the rule-making authority of 
the state boards of education or that 
of the corresponding agency in each 
state. It would be unwise to have the 
certification regulations embodied in 
the statutes. An authoritative set of 
regulations is highly desirable, but not 
an inflexible set such as would be 
created by statutory enactment. 

Changes in regulations will be re- 
quired periodically and the regulations 
should be so instituted that changes 
may be made simultaneously by com- 
petent boards who have an under- 
standing of the purposes and princi- 
ples involved in the common standards. 

Probably an advisory committee, 
composed of membership from each 
of the participating states, should be 
formed to keep the certification stand- 
ards under continuing appraisal. Such 
a committee should be empowered to 
recommend changes to the chief state 
school officers who, in turn, would 
evaluate proposals for change and 
formulate common recommendations 
to their several boards respecting 
changes that are considered necessary 
or desirable. 

In any event the development of 
common standards for teacher educa- 
tion and certification presents a chal- 
lenge to professional thinking, and 
early solution to the problems involved 
in the challenge would be welcomed 
in Florida. 
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important Features 


@ Powers 2-line non-waste Airstream 
Thermostats have a graduated dial for 
ease of adjustment—also Adjustable 
Sensitivity for precise control. 

@ With its ingenious non-waste 
double air valve mechanism there is 
no continuous waste of compressed 
air. It is not a “leakstat”. 

@ Once set for the proper temperature 
a Powers No. 356 Thermostat re- 
quires no readjustment—there are no 
fine restrictions to be serviced. 


UNIT VENTILATOR CONTROL—used in this attractive 


modern school—is only one of the features that appeals to operating personnel. 
Equally important is the continuous accuracy of a Powers Low-Limit Thermostat. 


As unit ventilators operate on mini- 
mum discharge temperature much of 
the time,acontrol system is only as good 
as its low-limit chermostat. Because of 
its superior design a Powers instru- 
ment needs no auxiliary devices to 


supplement its dependable operation. 

To insure greatest comfort in class- 
rooms regulate unit ventilators with 
Powers control. Its low cost mainten- 
ance and years of accurate service make 
it a very profitable investment. 





Established in 1891 ¢ THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY © SKOKIE, ILL. © Offices in Over 50 Cities 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


To carry on A-V work in the classroom 


A TEACHER NEEDS ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 


JOHN C. SCHWARTZ Jr. 


Audio-Visual Director 
Beverly Hills Unified School District 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


— many audio-visual instruc- 
tional programs are now well es- 
tablished, we can talk with students, 
teachers and supervisors—those on the 
front lines—to check the strengths 
and weaknesses of audio-visual instruc- 
tion as it is practiced today. 

Six unified school districts of South- 
ern California have made this check; 
furthermore, they have developed com- 
prehensive evaluative criteria whereby 
other school systems can look at their 
programs practically and comprehen- 
sively. Findings of the survey estab- 
lish three factors as requisites of an 
audio-visual instructional program. 

The first requisite is proper provi- 
sion for classroom use of equipment 
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INDICATE VENTUATIONS 


A 
The two photographs show the method 
of window darkening used in a Bever- 
ly Hills classroom. The diagram gives 
an idea of the curtain track setup. 
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SYSTEMS 


CLOCK AND PROGRAM BELL 
FIRE ALARM @ INTERIOR TELEPHONE © MISCELLANEOUS SIGNAL 


Ask the men who maintain them — Auth Fire Alarm Systems are approved by 
Auth systems for schools are dependable — the Underwriters’ Laboratories whose require- 
trouble-free — — generally form the basis for local regu- 

ations. 

Why? Because Auth Clock Systems, featuring Auth Interior Telephone Systems provide the 
the famous Telechron self-starting synchron- same kind of quick and reliable communica- 
ous movements, do not require complicated tion as the public telephone system. 
master clocks, relays, rectifiers, etc., to assure For many years the Boards of Education of 
correct time. Contactless type program bells the City of New York and numerous other 
and buzzers assure long life and smooth oper- municipalities have installed Auth systems. 
ation, Dependability is the reason. 


Closed Circuit, Supervised Fire 
Centrally Controlled Synchronous Alarm Systems Approved by Under- 
Clock and Program Bell Systems, writers’ Laboratories. Also Open 
Motored by Telechron. Circuit Systems. 


7h oe 


Intercommunicating Telephone Sys- Miscellaneous Signaling Systems such 
tems permitting one or a number of as Stage to Projection Booth, En- 
conversations simultaneously. trance Doors to Custodian, etc. 











Literature is available describing these 
and other Auth products and systems. 
MANUFACTURERS OF NCE leg - Complete Systems @ One Responsibility 


Electrical Signaling, Communica- 9% ? 


tion and Protective Equipment 

for Housing, Hospitals, Schools, 

Offices, Ships and Industry. AUTH ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
34-20 45TH ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK. 
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The school coordinator at the Burbank Unified Schools, Burbank, Calif., is 
training student operators. A copy of the projectionist's license issued 
by the Beverly Hills schools is also shown. The overprint is in red ink. 


and materials: light control (or dark- 
ening), ventilation, good acoustical 
conditions, and sufficient electrical out- 
lets. Light control, ventilation and 
acoustics are most efficiently and eco- 
nomically provided by draperies of 
the type recommended by the audio- 
visual division of the California State 
Department of Education. These drap- 
eries are made of heavy windbreaker 
material which comes in several colors. 
They are suspended from tracks in the 
ceiling and are set 12 inches from the 
windows of the outside walls, and are 
hung so that from 18 to 24 inches of 
space is left between them and the 
floor. 

These draperies are in two sections. 
One part extends from the front of 
the classroom and the other extends 
from the rear, the front curtains over- 
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lapping the rear portion for from 1 
to 2 feet when they are pulled to- 
gether. This device provides positive 
light control and allows ample ventila- 
tion because windows can be left open 
and air can come through the open 
space. The cloth constitutes a soft 
surface for sound waves. (Acoustical 
ceiling material is also recommended. ) 

Draperies cost approximately $125 
per classroom and last for years. Sub- 
stitute methods cost $60 or less in some 
cases, but maintenance problems de- 
feat both economy and teaching effort. 
Despite all claims for screens of the 
daylight type or roller curtain substi- 
tutes, I do not recommend them. The 
first sacrifices color and delineation in 
projection and often strains the eyes; 
the second sacrifices ventilation. 

The cost of draperies is not out of 


line with other school costs. Think 
how much a storage closet for the av- 
erage classroom costs; yet we provide 
closets because we believe they are 
necessary. Do we believe good audio- 
visual instruction is necessary? Is a 
classroom that is efficient for audio- 
visual instruction as important as a 
closet? 

Actual teaching practice gives the 
answers. Satisfied, enthusiastic teach- 
ers, well prepared students, and in- 
creased use of materials and equip- 
ment stress the importance of good 
classroom provisions as no other evi- 
dence can. The audio-visual programs 
of districts that have followed such a 
plan gradually but steadily over a 
period of years have shown healthy 
growth. In contrast, systems which 
have not met basic classroom needs 
or have tried makeshift, cheaper sub- 
stitutes have had discouraging results. 

The second requirement for a suc- 
cessful program is a coordinator in 
each school. The Southern Caiifornia 
survey showed that it was the effi- 
ciency and service afforded at this 
point that was often the deciding fac- 
tor in a teacher's continued use of the 
audio-visual services. If the teacher 
can immediately put his hands on in- 
formation about materials, if order- 
ing is simple, and if equipment and 
materials are ready to use at the proper 
time, the program clicks and his efforts 
are worth while. 

The administrator, in looking at the 
program for which he is responsible, 
might ask himself or his audio-visual 
director these questions: Does each 
school have a specified person whom 
teachers and students can contact for 
equipment and materials, for placing 
orders, and for looking over catalogs? 
Does this person have time to keep 
the catalogs, equipment and materials 
in order? Does this school system pro- 
vide a simple channel for communi- 
cation between the teacher and the 
audio-visual center? 


COORDINATOR MAY BE NEEDED 


If the answer to these questions is 
“No,” then the recommended solution 
is to designate a teacher as the audio- 
visual coordinator within each school. 
To give him time for this activity, he 
can be freed from some other work, 
such as playground, assembly or cafe- 
teria duty. (The coordinator needs 
from 20 to 30 minutes per day for 
a 20 teacher school.) Oftentimes prin- 
cipals do not recognize the impor- 
tance of a coordinator, but the fact 
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Only Radiant’s New Improved 
“Million Mirror’ Screen Fabric is 


Guaranteed whiter 





Guaranteed brighter 
Guaranteed for 10 years 








The Radiant Screen bere 
5 illustrated is the 
Here is a major development in projection screens—a **SCREENMASTER.”’ 
new screen that offers dazzling whiteness, a screen that Radiant Screens are avail- 
stays brilliantly white. This new screen surface is so out- R. able in sizes from 30 inches 
standing that Radiant guarantees it to be whiter and Cinrs anual meet all pro- 
brighter than any of our previous fabrics—and guaran- 4 , ; 

tees it to give brilliant service for 10 full years! 





Now see your pictures with amazing 
new beauty, depth and clarity! 


You have never seen your movies or slides so sharp, so G 
y P Send for FREE Sample and Booklet 
contrasty, so clear—as when you project them on these 8 2 
x aes > * MORE BRILLIANT PROJECTION 
new Radiant Screens. The millions of tiny mirrors that 
reflect light instead of absorbing it—plus the new white- Ask your dealer for dem- 
d the new brightness of the screen fabric—com- onnenent: Sine oaee 
pissin gn . Sieg: for free sample of Radiant 
bine to give you amazing realism and an astonishing “Million Mirror” screen 
depth that add new pleasure to picture projection. fabric and free booklet. 
Radiant Mfg. Corp. 
1221 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Send me free sample of Radiant “Million Mirror” 


Fabric—and brochure on Radiant line. Also send me 
free booklet “More Brilliant Projection.” 


Name_____ SE fA eR Ay ERED Tae siti 


Projection Screens a 
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that the superintendent feels strongly 
on this vital point will emphasize its 
importance to the principals. 

There is one final note on coordina- 
tion. This function is not the princi- 
pal’s, and if he attempts the work, the 
program will suffer. If catalogs are 
kept in his office and if he is busy 
with parents, teachers cannot get nec- 
essary information. New or shy teach- 
ers are often reluctant to disturb their 
superior officers or to show signs of 
ignorance about teaching technics. If 
the principal is busy with administra- 
tive duties or is called away, help is 


unavailable. It is better to keep co- 
ordination decentralized and to help 
an interested teacher grow. The future 
audio-visual director may be in train- 
ing as the coordinator in one of your 
schools. 

The final factor in the successful 
audio-visual program involves main- 
tenance of equipment and materials. 

I remember well the remark of one 
school principal when audio-visual 
services were first being established in 
the Beverly Hills Unified School Dis- 
trict. The remark was: “I will never 
use such things in a school program. 


"Teachers 


USE 


the Keystone 


Tachistoscope”’ 


Quoting from the recent survey of visual aid 
equipment in U. 8. schools: “Impressive as is 
the total of schools owning Keystone Tachisto- 
scopes, even more striking is the number actually 
USING them.” 


Every educator knows that there are more 
visual aids bought than used. Much equipment 
lies forgotten on the shelf, covered with dust... 
because the expected results did not materialize. 


How different with the Keystone Tachistoscope! 
The results are so immediate—the use so inter- 
esting—the time involved so small in comparison 
with results achieved—that students and teach- 


ers alike enthusiastically favor continuation of | 
this training. 


Gains exceeding 50% have been reported by 
numerous classes, ranging from elementary to 
adult—in Reading Skills, Spelling, Arithmetic, 


Typewriting, Art and Music. 
programs, based on classroom experience, have | 
made possible the immediate success of teachers | 


Practical daily 


using the tachistoscope for the first time. 


Write for Reports of Results being attained by 
schools using the Keystone Tachistoscope. 


We have never used one film that 
there has not been an interruption.” 
Today, that principal is an enthusias- 
tic booster of audio-visual aids. He 
has forgotten the days of breakdowns 
and interruptions and expects not one 
person but all the members of his 
teaching staff to use these types of 
materials well. 

This reversal of opinion stems from 
the word “maintenance.” 

In the old days projectors were 
serviced only when there was a break- 
down. Today, servicing is periodic— 
at Christmas, Easter, summer vacation, 
and in an emergency. Equipment is 
checked during the short vacation pe- 
riods and given a complete overhaul 
during the summer. This service is 
true economy. Now, because adjust- 
ments are made before damages be- 
come serious, major repairs are sel- 
dom necessary. At the present time, 
several pre-war projectors are still do- 
ing yeoman duty alongside their mod- 
ern counterparts, and they are not 
liabilities or unwanted machines. Their 
mechanical efficiency and acoustical 
effectiveness are excellent, or they 
would have been traded in on new 
machines. Even more important, teach- 
ers are happy with and confident of 
the equipment they use. 

The same is true of materials on 
call from audio-visual centers. Exam- 
ination after each use and immediate 
repair of sprocket tears, damage or 
erasures of smudges make materials 
wanted and acceptable. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 

Why not start the new year by 
taking a look at your audio-visual pro- 
gram? What are teachers saying? 
What are students saying? Is your 
teaching staff facing the problem 
of classroom use of equipment 
squarely, or is it sidestepping the 
issue? Do circulation figures indicate 
healthy growth, or are there gaps be- 
tween the school and the audio-visual 
center? Is your equipment in constant 
use and in good repair, or is it in 
some closet gathering dust? Go to 
the classroom where the lessons are 
being learned to see and hear for your- 
self. 

In summary, three factors are the 
essence of your audio-visual instruc- 
tional building. They are (1) provi- 
sion for use of equipment in the 


| classroom situation, (2) coordination 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


| equipment and materials maintenance. 


between the school and the audio- 
visual center, and (3) a program of 
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Here’s three-way help for educators 
with an RCA School Sound System 





1. Helps in administration 


RCA Sound gives you instant voice contact 
with any or all classrooms. Less lost time. 
Fewer assemblies. And complete coverage for 
vital instructions in emergencies. 











3. Helps in student activities 


RCA Sound gives students a new medium for 
group activity. Plays, debates, round-table 
forums . . . all these and more are possible via 
an RCA Sound System. 


For this 3-way help, look to RCA Sound 


Put in the best when you put scund in your schoal. 
Put in RCA . . . world leader in sound. Every RCA 
System is tailor-made to your requirements. Central 
console is “unit-built” for flexibility, for easy ex- 
pansion later. Conforms to rigid standards of U.S. 
Office of Education and Radio and Television 
Manufacturers’ Association. Entire system is backed 
up by RCA .. . with service available from RCA 
Service Company, if desired. 





2. Helps in teaching 


RCA Sound brings the whole world of drama, 
music, and history into the classroom. Students 
learn faster because sound makes the subject 


more interesting. 


SOUND PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, H.J. 


Send coupon for Sound Survey . . . now 





RCA SOUND PRODUCTS, Dept. 80C 
Camden, N. J. 


Without obligation, please arrange to have my 
school (as checked below) surveyed for sound. 


() Grammar School C1) 5 to 10 rooms 
C1) High School C) 10 to 50 rooms 
CJ College ([) Over 50 rooms 


NAME 





TITLE. 





SCHOOL. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY 





in Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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The School Lunch 


Complete vs. Self-Selected 


Lunches nutritionally compared 


MARGARET B. DREISBACH 
School Lunch and Institution Research Adviser 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


YPE A lunches furnish a larger 

proportion of pupils with com- 
plete meals which more nearly meet 
recommended nutritional allowances, 
at lower food cost and lower selling 
price per lunch than self-selected 
lunches furnish. 

This is the conclusion suggested by 
findings in a study of lunch programs 
in 16 paired schools. The study was 
made by the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home _ Economics in 
cooperation with the Production and 
Marketing Administration, which is 
responsible for administering the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program. 

As background for the study | 
should like to mention the objectives 
of the bureau's school lunch research 
and some of the earlier work that pre- 
ceded this study. 


FOUR POINTS COVERED 

The four broad areas studied are: 

1. The nutritive value of school 
meals served to the pupils. 

2. The acceptance by the pupils of 
foods and lunches served. 

3. School feeding management as it 
relates to nutritional value. 

4. Ways of preparing foods for the 
school lunch and recipe development. 

In 1945 a conference of leaders in 
child nutrition, pediatrics, _ public 
health, institution management, and 
education the need for 
school lunch and manage- 
ment studies. 

During the course of studies in 
management it was found that some 
schools serving complete or Type A 
lunches also offered extra food items 
for self-selection by the pupils. The 
desirability of serving both Type A 


considered 
nutrition 


Adapted from a talk at the American 
School Food Service Association meeting, 
November 1951 
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lunches and other foods from which 
lunches could be self-selected was 
studied in five high schools in one 
state. In these schools main dishes 
and vegetables served in the Type A 
lunches were not available to the pupils 
who preferred to choose individual 
items. Pupils taking Type A lunches 
paid more but received more food. 
Calculations and chemical analyses 
showed higher nutritive values for the 
Type A lunches in most cases. 

This study led to a more extensive 
study of Type A and self-selected 
lunches in 16 paired schools, the re- 
sults of which are now ready for pub- 
lication. Fourteen high schools and 
two elementary schools in different 
regions of the country were selected 
with the cooperation of the Production 
and Marketing Administration and the 
state departments of education. Eight 
of the schools were participating in 
the National School Lunch Program 
and so were serving complete meals 
on a nonprofit basis to meet Type A 
requirements for reimbursement. Paired 
with each Type A lunch school was 
one not participating in the national 
program and offering a variety of foods 
from which pupils chose lunches. Four 
pairs were in agricultural and four in 
industrial areas. 

The lunch trays of all pupils going 
through the serving line on one day 
were checked to ascertain the foods 
in each lunch. This provided informa- 
tion on lunches taken by almost 8000 
pupils in the 16 schools. A higher 
percentage of pupils attending schools 
serving Type A lunches bought their 
entire lunch than did pupils attending 
schools in which the lunches were 
served on a self-selected basis. 

In the latter schools a higher per- 
centage either bought food to eat with 
lunches they brought from home or 


Conducted by Mary deGarmo Bryan 


ate lunch elsewhere. Some schools 
serving Type A lunches offered extra 
foods which were bought in addition 
to the Type A lunch or were chosen in 
preference to it. Because some pupils 
took only the extra foods and because 
some refused one or more foods in- 
cluded in the Type A menu only 89 
per cent of the pupils buying their 
entire lunch in the Type A lunch 
schools had foods meeting the full 
Type A requirements. 

The cost to the pupil and the nutri- 
tive values of many self-selected 
lunches were much lower than those of 
Type A lunches. Often they consisted 
of only one sandwich. Some “plate 
lunch” combinations offered by the 
self-selected lunch schools fell below 
desirable allowances because the serv- 
ings wete small. 

However, in the schools offering 
self-selected lunches 22 per cent of 
the pupils chose foods similar to a 
Type A lunch although at an average 
cost to the pupils 17 cents higher than 
the cost of the average Type A lunch. 
In the schools serving self-selected 
lunches some pupils, particularly boys, 
chose hearty, well balanced lunches 
having high nutritive values and pro- 
viding more than 50 per cent of the 
National Research Council’s recom- 
mended daily allowances for all nutri- 
ents, thus exceeding the 33 per cent 
usually considered desirable. The 
menus for these lunches reflected the 
appeal of traditionally favorite foods 
and food combinations. For example: 
(1) roast pork, mashed potatoes and 
gravy, sliced tomatoes, green beans, 
rolls, ice cream and milk; (2) boiled 
ham, potato salad, sliced tomatoes, 
salmon salad sandwiches, mixed fruit 
gelatin with whipped cream, chocolate 
milk; (3) chili con carne with crack- 
ers, creamed potatoes, egg salad sand- 
wich, pineapple upside-down cake, ice 
cream, chocolate milk. The appetites 
which prompted pupils to choose such 
meals would not have been fully satis- 
fied by most of the Type A lunches, 
although a few schools serving the 
Type A lunch allowed extra bread or 
an extra sandwich if desired. 

In all schools the main dishes were 
the best single source of protein al- 
though most of the meals would not 
have met the recommended allow- 
ances without the service of milk. Fre- 
quently main dishes provided the high- 
est values per serving for iron, 
thiamine and niacin, and in more than 
half of the Type A lunch schools they 
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Mercy Hospital, Dyer, Indiana 


ercice 
THAT PLEASES... 
In nearly seven decades of specialized service to 
those who serve many people each day, we have 
learned much about blending teas that please. 
The country’s leading hospitals serve Sherman 
Blend exquisite tea to cheer the sick and stim- 





ulate the convalescent appetite. Clubs, hotels. 
restaurants know that this luxury beverage at an 
economy price will flatter the taste of the most 


fastidious patron. For less than three-tenths of 
a cent per cup more, you can have this insur- 
ance of guest satisfaction. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1952 
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provided the highest caloric values per 
serving. Milk was the chief source 
of calcium and riboflavin in both types 
of schools; vegetables and fruits sup- 
plied the highest Vitamin A, and citrus 
fruits the highest ascorbic acid values. 

Some nutrients were lost in the food 
which pupils left uneaten on their 
plates. The plate waste for the Type 
A lunch schools ranged from 4 to 21 
per cent and averaged 9 per cent of a 
total of 5000 pounds of edible food 
served. In the self-selected lunch 


schools waste ranged from less than 1 
to 10 per cent and averaged 3 per 


cent of a total of 4000 pounds of edible 
food served. In other words, when 
pupils were allowed to choose their 
own food from an assortment of items 
there was relatively less plate waste 
even when some chose large lunches. 

One interesting part of this study 
was a comparison of the kinds, quan- 
tities and source of foods used. During 
one month the Type A lunch schools 
purchased and used 12 per cent more 
food than the self-selected lunch 
schools. Foods purchased by the gov- 
ernment under the program to remove 
surplus agricultural commodities were 


PADLOCKS 


No. 1525 The finest 


in key-controlled 


padlock protection. Thousands of combi- 
nations protect the student — yet only 
one school-owned Master Key opens every 
locker. Precision built for long life, trouble- 
free service. Priced to fit school budgets. 


No. 1500 Same as No. 1525, but with- 
out key control. Long time school favorite 


— in the bargain-price bracket. 
Compare QUALITY! 
Compare VALUE! 
Compare PRICE! 


Write today to Dept. 12 


Also makers of world famous 


MASTER 
LAMINATED 
Padlocks 
Strongest construction known 
Unbeatable protection for lab 
equipment, storage rooms 
gates. athletic lockers, book 
stores, etc 











Master lock Company. Milwaukee 45, Wis. © Worlds Leading Padlock Maaufactinens 


used in both types of lunches, although 
three of the schools serving self- 
selected lunches did not use any 
donated foods. Only Type A lunch 
schools were eligible to receive certain 
foods of special nutritive value, such 
as orange juice and tomatoes purchased 
by the government from school lunch 
appropriated funds. The Type A 
lunch schools used more than 414 
times as many donated foods (vege- 
tables, fruits, butter, nonfat dry milk, 
dried egg and honey) as the self- 
selected lunch schools used. 

Only very small percentages of 


, frozen foods were used in both Type 


A and self-selected lunch schools. The 
schools serving Type A lunches used 
higher percentages of canned and dried 
fruit and canned vegetables. They 
used higher percentages of protein- 
rich foods; of whole grain or enriched 
breads, flour and cereals; of butter and 
fortified margarine; of leafy, green and 
yellow vegetables; of citrus fruits, to- 
matoes and raw cabbage; of potatoes 
and other vegetables and fruits. The 
Type A lunch schools also used a 
higher percentage of whole and non- 
fat dry milk. The schools offering self- 
selected lunches used a higher per- 
centage of ice cream and also used 
chocolate milk and soft drinks. None 
of the Type A lunch schools served 


either chocolate milk or soft drinks. 


| TYPE A LUNCH CHEAPER 


The food cost to the school for Type 


| A lunches averaged 714 cents less than 
ro 


the cost for the self-selected lunches 
similar to the Type A. This was par- 


| tially accounted for by the greater use 


of donated foods. Cash reimburse- 
ment from the government further re- 
duced the cash outlay for Type A 
lunches. 

When the values of donated foods 


| were calculated, prices based on car- 


load lots being used, the estimated 
value of 1300 pounds of donated foods 
used on one day in the eight Type A 
lunch schools ranged from $8.75 to 
$30 per school and totaled $150. In 
the eight schools serving self-selected 
lunches the estimated value of 135 
pounds used on one day ranged from 
$1 to $5.50 per school and totaled $12. 

Cash labor costs per day including 
cash wages and food cost of workers’ 
lunches were higher on the average 
for Type A lunch schools than for the 
schools serving self-selected lunches. 
The highest figure for labor in any 
school was in a Type A lunch school; 


| the lowest was in a self-selected lunch 
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THREE WAYS TO natal 
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No use telling you there’s a ceiling on your cost per serving. Or that 
between rising overhead, higher food costs, and shortages of food and 
labor, the margin is just about gone. Your easy way out is to cut 
standards. Your best way out is the Hobart way—to combine increased 
output with better foodstuff utilization. It’s not new... but today, 
it’s vital. Here’s the plan. 














That’s it—your program for success today! Here at Hobart we make 
all the food and kitchen machines we’ve talked about, and more— 
most of them in a choice of sizes. Our products, our guarantee and our 
nation-wide service have more than half a century of experience behind 
them. There’s Hobart representation near you—anxious to serve... 
The Hobart Manufacturing Company, Troy, Ohio. 


Hoba rT Food Machines 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Food, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 
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r One deck holds 
———.s- twelve 10 in. Pie 
Tins or two 18 x 

S @ ih s 26 Bun Pans. 


One deck holds 
as many as 116 
Casseroles or 
equal capacity. 


ROASTING 


One deck has ca- Sadine time! 


pacity for five 25 
Ib. turkeys or 
equal capacity. 








You can roast, bake and do general oven cookery 
in a Blodgett oven because of its flexibility and large 
capacity. Each section is separately controlled for 
proper heat. Foods requiring different temperatures 
are cooked in different decks at the same time; in one 
section, meat is roasted at low temperature, 300°F., 
thus preventing excess meat shrinkage and providing 
more servings per pound; in another, appetizing, high 
quality pies, muffins and biscuits can be baked at 
425°F.; while scalloped dishes, casseroles and meat 


pies are cooked in still another at 350°F. 


the . S. =| BLODGETT S00. IN. 


A Blodgett is continually producing for you because 
it can take care of as much as 70% of the cooked 
food items on your menu. Blodgett’s rugged 
construction assures long life; its engineering ‘‘know- 
how" means uninterrupted service. A Blodgett gas- 
fired oven costs less to buy . . . less to 
install . . . less to maintain . . . uses less 
kitchen space . . . with lower fuel bills. 


50 LAKESIDE AVE. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 














Ask 


Your Heinz Man 


How Heinz 
Food Service Center 








Let HEINZ Staff Of Experienced Home Economists 
Help You Solye Tough Operating Problems 


N= A DISH to dramatize as “Specialty of the House”? 
Tested ways to use leftovers tastefully? A means of mak- 
ing the most from plentiful foods? Let Heinz Food Service 
Center help you with these and other problems of quantity 
food service! 

The Heinz Food Service Center is a fully staffed and equipped 
quantity kitchen. It is ready to give you tested answers to ques- 
tions about menu planning, faster food service, work short cuts, 
use of leftovers, cutting waste, etc. 

Let your Heinz Man put this modern research center of quan- 
tity cookery and kitchen economics to work for you. It was 
established for your benefit, so feel free to take advantage of its 
many services. 


Ask Your HEINZ Man About 
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HEINZ \s7 VARIETIES 


YOU KNOW THEY'RE GOOD BECAUSE THEY'RE HEINZ! 

















John C, Fremont 
High School, 
Los Angeles, 

California 
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EMPHASIZES EFFICIENCY 


KITCHEN 


OF MODERN 


© 47 SERVINGS PER MINUTE—that’s rapid 
service for any volume cooking establishment, 
but needed especially for a high school cafe- 
teria which has a serving period of only 40 
minutes. At Los Angeles’ John C. Fremont 
High School, this schedule is maintained 
every school day—with a hot entree served 
from the school’s compact Gas kitchen. 

In 20 years of growing to its present 1887 
student and faculty population, the school 
cafeteria has employed GAS for volume food 
preparation. Based on two decades of experi- 
ence with GAS, school authorities recently 
modernized with efficient Gas Cooking Tools. 

Cafeteria Manager Rene H. Gardner points 


out that the lunch requirements of so many in 
such a short time are satisfied because of the 
absolute dependability of GAS—dependability 
to cook foods when you need them, as you 
like them. 

An efficient Gas kitchen will help solve 
your volume cooking problems. Gas is eco- 
nomical, too. Your Gas Company Repre- 
sentative has the facts. Call him today. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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school, although the workers in the 
self-selected lunch schools prepared 
and served more than twice as many 
menu items as did those in the Type 
A lunch schools. Possibly the labor 
requirement was determined by the 
total quantity of food prepared rather 
than by the number of menu items. 
Other factors not dealt with in this 
study that would affect the labor cost 
include the rate of pay and efficiency 
in the use of workers’ time. 

However, when the food and labor 
costs were considered as proportions 
of lunch cost, the food cost constituted 


Yell 


i 


MBL, - 


REIN 
FORCED “WM Vinny; TILE 


A new Flooring Tile of 
Unusual Beauty and Outstanding 
Performance / ff 


two-thirds and labor cost one-third of 
the daily lunch cost on the average for 
both types of schools. Most over- 
head costs were paid by the school 
board in all cases. 

The prices paid by the pupils for 
Type A lunches were 20 cents in four 
schools, 25 cents in three, and 25 and 
35 cents in another. One school charg- 
ing 25 cents sold the lunch for 21 
cents to younger pupils. Self-selected 
lunches similar to the Type A were 
higher in price and ranged from 29 
to 52 cents, depending on the prices 
of the items chosen. The prices paid 


by the pupils for the “most frequently 
chosen” self-selected lunch ranged 
from 10 to 34 cents. Although many 
of these lunches sold at prices lower 
than did the Type A, they usually con- 
tained fewer food items and provided 
less nourishment. The cash reimburse- 
ment paid by the government for each 
Type A lunch. did not seem to influ- 
ence the selling prices, relatively speak- 
ing. Three schools charging 25 cents 
received eight and nine cents. Another 
charging 25 and 35 cents received 
three cents. 


STUDY RESULTS SUMMARIZED 
Findings from these 16 paired 


| schools suggest: 1. The Type A plan 


C 


©" I wrropucinc the most beauti- 
fully colored resilient flooring tile ever made—and the most 
versatile for installation purposes—AZROCK’s new 


VINA-LUX! Its vinyl resin—asbestos composition 
makes possible many advantages over ordinary types 
of flooring. VINA-LUX gives you— 


BEAUTIFUL, RICH COLORS unsurpassed for clarity and accuracy. 


The whole range of VINA-LUX colors from its lustrous black 
to its clean, bright white is the interior designer’s dream. 
You can really build attractive interiors when you use 
VINA-LUX on the floor. 


GREATER INSTALL-ABILITY over a wider variety of sub-floors than any 


other resilient flooring material. Use it either over wood or 
concrete sub-floors, on or below grade. VINA-LUX has excep- 
tional structural strength, density and flexibility. 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE COSTS under normal traffic conditions. No 


waxing is necessary to keep the closely textured surface of 
VINA-LUX sparkling clean. 


in the flooring field. VINA-LUX is not 


damaged by most commonly used petroleum solvents or 


food fats. 


EXCEPTIONAL WEAR RESISTANCE that means extra years of 


service. Tough, durable VINA-LUX stands up like iron under 
the heaviest traffic. 


77, 


. ( P 
Mel Sow -designed and built to do a better flooring job 
in every way—is available now. For detailed literature and 
sample tiles, write to: 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. 


Makers of AZROCK Asphalt Tile and AZPHLEX Thermoplastic Tile 
FROST BANK BUILDING ° 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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| furnished a larger proportion of the 


pupils with complete lunches that 
more nearly met recommended nutri- 
tional allowances, at lower food cost 
and lower selling price per lunch than 
did the free-choice system. 

2. The lower selling prices for the 


| Type A lunch seemed to be associated 
| with the higher percentage of pupils 
| participating. 


3. It was possible for some pupils 
to obtain self-selected lunches equal 


| to or better than a Type A lunch al- 
| though at greater cost. 


4. The appeal of traditionally favor- 
ite foods appeared to be an important 
factor in acceptance. 

5. When pupils were allowed to 


| select their own lunches, less plate 


waste resulted. 

6. The labor requirement seemed to 
be determined by the total quantity 
of food ‘prepared rather than by the 
number of food items on the menu. 

7. Participation in the National 
School Lunch Program, involving use 
of donated foods, cash reimbursement, 
and stipulation of nonprofit lunches, 
was advantageous financially to the 
school and to the pupil. 

These findings emphasize the im- 
portance of adapting the school lunch 
menu and methods of food preparation 
to pupils’ tastes and adjusting the 
quantity of foods served to nutritional 
needs. 

With the self-selected lunch system 


| protein-rich main dishes and vegetables 
| need to be made available to all pupils 


and not limited to “plate” lunches. In 
the Type A lunch service some free 
choice would seem to be desirable, 
such as provision of a limited number 
of foods for alternate choice within 
the planned menu; additional items, 
if offered, should supplement but not 


| replace the Type A lunch. 
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Would you like to be in this picture? 


This summer 25 boys and girls... the first-prize 
winners in a nation-wide ‘Know Your America’’ con- 
test . .. will visit historic shrines in such places as New 
York, Washington, Detroit, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
Each of these 25 will invite HIS TEACHER to go with 
him, along with Mother or Dad, and the family grocer. 
Will YOU be the teacher? 


Why is America great? Children everywhere are 
preparing their written answers. General Mills will re- 
ward the best entries with this all-expense trip. There 
will be 1,100 other prizes. No purchase of a product is 
required—no boxtops, no entry blanks. Complete con- 
test rules and prize lists are now available. 


However, there is a more worthy goal than inviting 
children to enter a contest. The broader objective is 
to stimulate every youngster in America to learn about 
this land of ours and appreciate it more. To encourage 
family discussion, General Mills cereal boxes carry 
thought-provoking statements about the greatness of 
America. To help teachers motivate pupils in social 
studies, English, speech, science, and art classes, a 
series of 10 picture panels and a pamphlet of teaching 
suggestions have been prepared. 
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Home discussion has been going on for some time. 
Contest enthusiasm will run high until the April 21, 
1952, deadline. Capitalize on this interest. Order these 
teaching aids at once! 
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Copyright, 1952, General Mills, Inc. 
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May we suggest that you send coupon VIA AIR MAIL - 
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Education Section, Dept. of Public Services ra 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. a | 
Please send me at once the classroom panels, teaching 4 
aids, and rules for the “‘Know Your America” program. a 
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Maintenance 
Operation 
Supplies 


It’s poor policy to economize on 








| Sescrpaanerde in planning the elec- 
trical services for a school building 
can result in substantial savings in 
maintenance and operation costs. The 
instructional program, community uses, 
and future additions foreseen for a 
new school all determine how much 
lighting and what other electrical serv- 
ices will be needed. The best time to 
make such provisions is while the 
building is in blueprint form. 

A decision to “economize” on ma- 
terials or to provide only for imme- 
diate needs can be expensive in the 
long run. For example, replacement 
or extension of wiring after a building 
is built costs from four to five times the 
original amount if all conduit and wir- 
ing are to be concealed. At the time 
of construction, the additional cost for 
extra conduit and wiring is nominal. 
But if wiring is done after a building 
is finished, the cost is greater because 
of the extra expense for cutting into 
walls, patching plaster, and tearing up 
the floors. 

Even if there are no funds for im- 
mediate purchase of a complete inter- 
communication system, shop equip- 
ment, audio-visual equipment, or 
maintenance machines, it still will be 
wise to anticipate such purchases and 
install conduit and outlets at the time 
of construction. Future electrical re- 
quirements also can be calculated, so 
that proper and adequate wiring can 
be installed to take the load. 


CONSIDER MAINTENANCE 

Probably the first thing that will in- 
fluence operation and maintenance 
costs during the year is lighting. When 
fluorescent lighting is used, we favor 
the recessed or ceiling mounted, low- 
brightness types of fixtures, without 
louvers. These can be easily cleaned 
from the floor—either with a dust mop 
reserved for that purpose or with a 
cloth placed over a dust mop. Stems 
and tops of other types of fixtures also 
can be dusted in this manner. The 
louver type requires the use of a lad- 
der and a special wash tank. Failure 
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ELECTRIC 


CHARLES R. KUGLIN 


Chief Mechanical Engineer 
Childs and Smith, Architects 
Chicago 


As told to 
MARY TOMANCIK 


to schedule time for cleaning reflectors 
will mean that lighting efficiency is 
reduced at least 20 or 25 per cent. 

Caution should be used in selecting 
the low-brightness fixture to be certain 
that it meets the brightness limitations 
set up by the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society for classroom fixtures. 

If a large number of fixtures are 
to be maintained, it is economical to 
set up a program for periodical re- 
placement of lamps and reflector clean- 
ing in order to provide good light- 
ing efficiency at all times. Relamping 
periods can be determined from lamp- 
life tables published by lamp manu- 
facturers or power companies. One 
crew can go through the building to 
relamp, replacing even those lights 
that still may be burning. Several 
large industrial plants have set up re- 
lamping programs because experience 
has shown that this method has saved 
money. 

Some lights last about six months, 
depending upon where they are. The 
life of a fluorescent lamp depends 
upon the number of times it is turned 
off and on. This may vary from 2500 
to 8000 hours. Research shows that 
tube life can be doubled or tripled by 
leaving these lights on continuously 
instead of turning them off for short 
periods. This practice is desirable if 
the cost for replacing lamps is more 
than the increased cost for power. 

Much of the criticism about fluores- 
cent lighting has resulted from pur- 
chase of so-called bargain fixtures that 
contain inferior and unapproved bal- 
lasts and accessories and thus fail after 
a short period of time. 

Purchase of fixtures with instant- 
start ballasts also can assure low 
maintenance cost. The ballast is the 
transformer within the fixture that op- 


WIRING 


erates the lamp. It eliminates delay 
between the time a switch is turned 
on and the fluorescent tube lights up. 
Ballasts with an ETL label meet the 
standards recommended by the Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratory for good per- 
formance for a long time. 

If fixtures of the preheat type are 
selected, they should have a resettable 
starter. This type of starter shuts off 
the lamp when it begins to flicker and 
can be reset when the lamp is replaced. 
The starter is a little round device that 
looks like a battery; usually it is placed 
near the end of the tube. 

A fixture with an instant-start bal- 
last is more expensive, but it pays for 
itself in a short while by reducing 
maintenance costs. It eliminates the 
cost of a separate starter per fixture 
and also the inconvenience of remov- 
ing a tube or louvers to replace the 
starter. 


AVOID RADIO INTERFERENCE 

It is essential that lamps and bal- 
lasts do not cause excessive radio in- 
terference. Standard ballasts have some 
in-built devices to suppress interfer- 
ence on the radio. However, if the 
problem is serious, a capacitator type 
of filter can be installed on the fix- 
tures or, in some cases, on the radio 
device itself. This type will reduce 
line noise approximately 75 per cent. 
When almost 100 per cent suppres- 
sion is desirable, an inductive capaci- 
tator type of filter can be installed. 
These suppression devices may vary 
in cost from $2 to $2.75 per fixture. 

Probably the best way to compile a 
checklist of electrical needs is to study 
the projected school, area by area: 

Classrooms. Foot-candles for ceiling 
lighting will vary, of course, with tasks 
to be performed. Critical seeing areas, 
like the library and sewing, drafting 
and machine rooms, will require more 
illumination. 

If the chalkboard will be used a 
great deal, it should have additional 
lighting. This involves extra switches 
and spot-type or other kind of light- 
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Today, even buildings with but 2,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
can reap the labor- saving, cost- reducing benefits of combination- 
machine - scrubbing. Here’s a Combination Scrubber -Vac, Model 
418P at left, that’s specially designed for such buildings. This 
Scrubber-Vac, which has an 18-inch brush ring, cleans floors in 
approximately one-third the time required with a conventional 
18-inch machine and separate vac unit. 


Model 418P applies the cleanser, scrubs, and picks up (damp-dries 

the floor) — all in one operation! Maintenance men like the con- 

venience of working with this single unit... the thoroughness with 

which it cleans... and the features that make the machine simple 
to operate. It’s self-propelled, and has a positive clutch. 
There are no switches to set for fast or slow—slight pres- 
sure of the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to desired 
rate. The powerful vac performs efficiently and quietly. 
(Powder dispenser is optional.) Compactly built, the 418P 
also serves advantageously in larger buildings for the care 
of floors in narrow aisles and congested areas. 





Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac Machines for small, vast, and intermediate 
operations, and in self-powered as well as electric models. From this 
complete line, you can choose the size and model that’s exactly right 
for your job (no need to over-buy or under-buy). It’s also good to know 
that you can lease or purchase a Scrubber-Vac, and that there’s a Finnell 
man nearby to help train your maintenance operators in the proper use 
of the machine and to make periodic check-ups. For demonstration, 
consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 203 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices 
in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


Consewe Manpower with Completely Mechanized Scrubbing 


Also can be used 
for dry work — steel- 
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BRANCHES 


FINN ELL SYSTEM, INC. «@ ae 


PRINCIPAL 
Originators of Power Scrubbing and Polishing WMachines Si PTT; 
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ing, for which the cost is about $150 
more per Classroom. However, the 
average use of the chalkboard in an 
elementary school, except for sight-sav- 
ing rooms, does not warrant such 
lights being put in at extra cost. 

The minimum number of wall out- 
lets per classroom is two, each with 
two receptacles. One outlet in the 
front and one in the rear of the room 
are considered adequate for audio- 
visual use. However, rooms for spe- 
cial study or instruction may need 
more or special outlets, such as for 
art, chemistry and physics. A small 
kiln would require a special outlet tak- 
ing from 3 to 714 kilowatts of power. 

Homemaking Rooms. The use of 
modern home-making equipment in 
junior high and high school programs 
means further attention to power. 
Even though the original layout does 
not provide for outlets for electric 
ranges, experience has shown that 
the need for electric-range outlets 
seems to occur periodically, and it 
seems wise to provide extra conduit 
in the panel board to handle this load. 
Individual outlets also should be in- 
stalled for washers, dryers and ironers. 
We also like to provide outlets for 
toasters, mixing machines, small dish- 
washers, garbage grinders, and similar 
equipment. 


MAKE DUAL PROVISION 


Intercommunication. If a public ad- 
dress system is not among the list of 
anticipated needs, we strongly recom- 
mend that speaker boxes and conduit 
be installed so it will be easy to in- 
stall the speakers and wire them in 
the future. 

Because preferences concerning in- 
tercommunication ‘systems vary with 
administrators, it usually is better to 
make provision for both phone and 
public address systems. If telephones 
are specified in plans, it might be de- 
sirable to provide conduit for a public 
address system. Some superintendents 
request that we put in the conduit in 
the event that a succeeding adminis- 
trator may see a need for an intercom- 
munication system different from the 
one originally installed. 

Speech and Radio. \n speech rooms 
there should be outlets for a micro- 
phone, speaker and magnetic recorder. 
If the speech room also will serve as 
a broadcasting studio for the school, 
other outlets will be needed for a mi- 
crophone so that programs originating 
in the room can be relayed into the 
school public address system or into 
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the local broadcasting station. Thought 
also should be given to running con- 
duit to the auditorium or gymnasium 
or to other areas where broadcasts may 
originate. 

Television. For TV, generally in in- 
termediate schools and in senior high 
schools, it is desirable to provide an 
antenna conduit and carry it down 
into the auditorium or little theater 
areas. 

Cafeteria and Kitchen. Although 
many school cafeterias have and will 
continue to be lighted with fixtures 
of the fluorescent type, we feel that 
incandescent lighting gives a more 
pleasing and restful atmosphere. In- 
candescent lighting makes foods appear 
more natural in color and appetizing, 
whereas fluorescent lighting tends to 
wash out the color of meats, salads, 
pies and other foods. 

Kitchen lighting fixtures should be 
of a type that will not collect grease 
easily and that can be readily cleaned. 
Either the enclosed globe or a remov- 
able reflector type is desirable. 

Gymnasium. \n the gymnasium, fix- 
tures should be selected both for safety 
and easy maintenance. We prefer to 
use shatterproof glass rather than the 
wire “bird cage” over fixtures. Clean- 
ing of lights can be facilitated by 
having fixtures installed on a hanger 
that can be operated by a winch from 
the gymnasium floor. This pulley and 
wire or chain arrangement permits the 
lights to be lowered for cleaning. An- 
other way is to provide space above 
the ceiling so the custodial staff needs 
only to tilt the fixtures to relamp and 
clean them. 

Switches are important in the gym- 
nasium, too. If folding doors are to 
be operated by electricity, the switch 
should be located so it isn’t hidden 
or otherwise obstructed by the. door. 
A key switch is recommended. It re- 
quires only a slight pressure of the 
key to keep the electrical motor oper- 
ating. If a partition is not folding or 
unfolding properly (sometimes the 
small doors in the partition open if 
they have not been closed securely), 


the operator needs but to release his 
pressure on the key switch to turn off 
the electrical power. 

The high school gymnasium should 
be provided with separate conduit for 
a public address system and electrical 
scoreboard, even if this equipment 
may not be installed when the build- 
ing is under construction. 


PLAN FOR STAGE LIGHTING 


Auditorium. Even if a school doesn’t 
plan to use stage lighting in its im- 
mediate program, it is least expensive 
to install conduit for dimmers, speak- 
ers, floor ducts, buzzers and projection 
machines at the time the building is 
being constructed. For an elementary 
school, the lighting for the stage is 
very simple. The panel board that 
serves the auditorium should be of 
such design that it can readily be 
converted to accommodate dimmers 
in the future. We arrange the busses 
(the heavy copper bars in the back 
of the panel board) so that by remov- 
ing a few links the panel is ready 
to be hooked into dimmer controls. 

At the time of construction, it is 
advisable to install empty conduit ex- 
tending from the stage to the rear of 
the auditorium. That conduit can pro- 
vide cable for a sound projection ma- 
chine, speaker cords, buzzers or any 
other type of control or signal equip- 
ment. 

On stage, floor pockets should be 
included. Then the floor plug, pro- 
tected with a little door that closes 
over it, is always ready so a lamp 
cord can be connected on the spot 
instead of its being strung hazardously 
across the stage. 

In high schools, stage lighting is 
very important. The decision here is 
the completeness of controls desired. 
A switchboard for stage lighting ranges 
in cost from $5000 to $30,000. A 
remote-control switchboard costs about 
$50,000. These figures pertain to 
larger stages for auditoriums seating 
from 1500 to 1800 persons. Smaller 
auditoriums would take correspond- 
ingly less equipment. 

Corridor. If a hallway is long, a 
continuous strip of fluorescent tubing 
is monotonous. For beauty, economy 
and safety, we like to install strips 
of fluorescent lighting about 16 to 20 
feet long, alternating them with in- 
candescent lights that are recessed flush 
with the ceiling. If the corridor is 
wide, two rows of lights may be 
needed. 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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pad Here is a simplified, integral light and sound conditioning system with 
| / \l amazingly low initial cost, installation cost, and maintenance cost! 


_——- Ideal for schools, offices, auditoriums, stores and other commercial interiors. 

































































pers May be operated 
half-brightness or normal 
brightness. 





Vers acoustical 
panels (both sides perfo- 
rated) in rolled steel frames. 


Interconnecting lengths of 
Va-inch tubing. Spaces chan 
nels and encloses wiring. 


Photograph shows the Curtis Light? 

and Sound Conditioning System 

with portion of the panels in- 

stalled. Hinsdale Township High SECTION 
School, Hinsdale, Ilinois. 





A comprehensive bulletin completely illustrated is 
now on the press. Send for your FREE copy. 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC., 
Dept. €23-05, 6135 West 65th Street, 
Chicago 38, Illinois 

















CORTE LIGHTING, INC. © Dept. €23-05 + 6135 West 65th Street . Chicago 38, Illinois 
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The incandescent lights should be 
wired into the emergency lighting 
system. They also can be used for 
partial illumination either during the 
day or evening. When the custodial 
staff is cleaning classrooms, the in- 
candescent lights provide enough illu- 
mination for the corridors. These 
incandescent bulbs can be lighted when 
a portion of the building is being 
used by the public and some lighting 
is desired in the hallways for appear- 
ance sake. It is cheaper to burn. a 
single incandescent bulb than it is to 
burn a continuous row of fluorescent 


MAPLE FLOORING 


tubes when the need for full lighting 
is not present. 

If a corridor has a display case, the 
location of the light switch can be a 
source of annoyance. Some schools 
prefer to have the control switch in- 
side the case. When the case is locked, 
the lights are inaccessible to children. 
Other schools specify the type of 
switch operated with a key, so it can 
be located outside the display case. The 
only difficulty with the key type of 
switch is that the key may not always 
be available when needed, and the an- 
noyance frequently overrides the ob- 


jection of children’s tampering with 
the lights. Solutions are (1) to have 
the switch placed high enough to be 
out of reach by children but still 
convenient for use by adults, or (2) 
to control it from a separate circuit 
from the nearest panel box. 
Elevators. An elevator usually is 
installed in a multistory high school 
having 1500 or more students. It may 


‘be used both for freight and passen- 


gers. It is especially needed for handi- 
capped children. 

If elevator equipment cannot be 
purchased at the time of construction, 
the shaft should be provided with 


| conduit for the call switches. Conduit 


Ford School, Highland Park, Mich. 


CONTINUOUS STRIP 





(Patented) 


INTERLOCKING 


Strips are laid, side by 
side, in courses. As eac 

course is laid, half the 
width of a saw-toothed 
steel spline is driven 
into grooves in the ends 
of each strip. The next 
course is driven onto the 
spline of the preceding 
course, and so on. Splines 
interlock the courses and 
hold pieces within each 
course snugly in place. 


Write for names 
of Ironbound 
floored gyms 

near you. 


*T. M, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


There’s more, much more, to a Robbins Ironbound Con- 
tinuous say gym floor than meets the eye. Underneath 
its glowing beauty are features which provide: 
@ A better playing surface 
@ Permanent smoothness 
® Years longer life 

@ Lower maintenance cost | 
A Robbins Ironbound Continuous Strip gym floor is the 
ideal playing surface... not dead... not springy... 
but with just the right resiliency for lively, fast action 
without undue physical strain. Made of Northern Hard 
Maple, it will not splinter, warp or sliver. Retains its 





smoothness for years. And due to Robbins patented 
Ironbound method of interlocking the ends of adjoining | 
pieces with saw-tooth steel splines, shifting is prevented, | 
surface is held smooth, wear and maintenance cut to 
the minimum. For new construction or for replacement, | 
Robbins Ironbound Continuous Strip is the finest floor | 
your gym can have... yet it costs no more than ordi- 
nary maple floors. 

For your protection Robbins Ironbound Continuous Strip 


flooring is available only through authorized Robbins con- 


tractors. Write for details and the name of nearest contrac- 
tor. Dept. N32, Reed City, Michigan. } 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY | 
World's largest maple flooring manufacturer 


Reed City, Michig © Ishpeming, Michigan 





also should be run to the main ele- 
vator operating equipment. 


FOR COMMUNITY USE 


Open-House Lighting. When schools 
have open house several times a year, 
usually every light and almost every 
piece of equipment are turned on. Such 
a load considerably exceeds everyday 
usage. Unless the feeder and service 
are designed to carry this load, some 
or all of the power will fail. 

Schools usually are not wired to the 
full load that they might need if all 
the lights, services and appliances were 
in use at one time. With the present- 
day trend for use of schools by the 
public, additional cost for wiring and 
use of current should be included in 
building plans. 

Public use of classrooms in the 
evening also will govern spacing of 
fixtures and intensity of lighting. In 
the Central Elementary School at Wil- 
mette, Ill., the classrooms are designed 
primarily for daytime use. The arti- 
ficial lighting is placed nearer the 
corridor side to supplement natural 


| light. 


Emergency Lighting. Rooms in 
which the public may gather should 
have emergency lights which connect 
to a separate emergency panel. The 
panel should be independent of the 
building's electrical system in case all 
fuses blow or all circuit breakers open. 
It can be connected to the main cable 
coming in from the power company’s 
lines. 

Emergency lighting is needed for 
stairwells, exit lights, incandescent 
spots in corridors, auditorium, multi- 


| purpose room, other large assembly 


areas, swimming pool, and the elevator 


| cab. 


The emergency lighting does not 
provide for use of full electrical power, 
but it does provide enough light for 
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How The FENESTRA 


For good daylighting, you first need to bring an abundance 
of daylight into the room. You may control the intake of 
light with simple shades—to give your students the 
amount of light they need for the specific job they are 
doing. Light-reflective room surfaces will spread the 
light evenly throughout the room. 

Two years of research, by Professor R. L. Biesele, Jr., 
Lighting Expert, and his staff at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, conclusively proves that proper correlation of 
Fenestra* Steel Windows, controls, decoration and seat- 
ing provides excellent economical daylighting. 

For the best daylighting, an environment of comfort 
and alertness and brightness—you need a ceiling-high, 
wall-to-wall, bank of slim-lined, economical Fenestra 
Intermediate Steel Windows. They don’t shut out the 
light... they bring it in. Even on dim days daylight fills 


WINDOWS THAT OPEN YOUR 
SCHOOL TO DAYLIGHT... 


Fenestra 
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Perfect daylighting even on a dim day—with Fenestra Steel 
Windows. Bendle Elementary School, Flint, Michigan. The ceil- 
ing is Fenestra “AD” Metal Building Panels. They form ceiling, 
subfloor or roof all at once. 

Architect: Bennett & Straight—Dearborn, Michigan 

Contractor: Perry-Root Co.—Flint, Michigan 


Daylighting System 
Develops Good Learning Environment 


the room. (As you can see from the picture above.) And 
they don’t give students a closed-in, trapped feeling—they 
give you a wide-open view. 

Fenestra Windows give you more glass area, more day- 
light, more view than most windows because frames are 
especially designed to be strong without being bulky. 
You get controlled fresh air through protecting vents . .. 
even when rain is pouring down! You get economical up- 
keep because Fenestra Windows are washed and screened 
from inside. And they are available Super Hot-Dip Gal- 
vanized to eliminate any need for maintenance-painting. 

Fenestra Windows are the mark of a modern school. 
The mark of a school that children like. For full informa- 
tion call the Fenestra Representative. Mail the coupon for 
your free copy of the easy-to-read Daylighting Book 
based on Professor Biesele’s research. 


Dept. NS-3, 2257 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
() Better Classroom Daylighting 
C) Fenestra Hot-Dip Galvanizing 


Please send me: 


Name. 








] 

Detroit Steel Products Company é | 
| 

| 

| 


Address__ nah 





sold iaiatainleh cine ciaclatiipuaieiiaiitan seal 
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people who are not familiar with the 
building to see exits and stairs. 

Ventilating System. \n the ventilat- 
ing system for a large gathering place, 
we install a device in the shaft which 
in the event of fire shuts off the fans 
so these will not spread smoke and 
fire. A thermostat in the shaft is oper- 
ated by temperature. It is set at 120 
F.,, the temperature at least of an 
initial fire. 

Fire Alarms. We believe a school 
should have either a single code or 
multiple code fire alarm system, de- 
pending upon the size of the building. 


The single code is one that sends out 
the same signal regardless of the sta- 
tion where the glass is broken. For 
instance, the signal might be five rings 
and a pause, five rings and a pause, 
and so forth. Or the alarm can be 
sounded on a horn, following a signal- 
stop, signal-stop code. 

The multiple code type means that 
each station where the glass is broken 
sends out its own individual signal. 
This might be one long and three 
short for a location near the chemistry 
room, or two long and two short for 
the shop, with similar signals for 





LOXIT CHALKBOARD 


SETTING SYSTEM 


| become entangled in wiring. There 


Include Loxit in your chalkboard and tackboard installation 
plans and be sure of “trouble-free” service for years to come. 
No parts that can shrink, warp, burn or that need painting. Can 
be used with all chalkboards and tackboards on the market. 
Adaptable to both surface applied and “plastered-in” types. 
Provides the maximum amount of adjustment. Assures fast, 
economical and perfect installation. Write today for additional 


information and free catalog. 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 
1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


TAS 








other sections of the building. In a 
larger building, the code designates the 
floor and location immediately. In the 
average elementary school, the multiple 
code type is not necessary. 

Most important is the fact that either 
type of code will ring at intervals. A 
steady blast or constant ring instantly 
seems to create panic. A signal and 
hesitation warn the school of a fire, 
but at the same time seem to give 
assurance that there is time to get in 
line and out of the building. 

Heavy-Duty Outlets. The use of 
scrubbing and polishing and waxing 
machines is increasing. These have a 
heavy-duty motor needing more than 
the usual ‘15 ampere line. The outlets 
should be of the grounding type, so 
if a short develops in the machine the 
operator is not subject to injury or 
even electrocution. This applies espe- 
cially to machines that are used where 
there is moisture—in the kitchen or 
when scrubbing floors. 

Some manufacturers provide elec- 
trical equipment with a_ three-con- 
ductor cord. Under the national elec- 
trical code, such provision is optional. 

Shops. Motors in the school shop 
are of fractional horsepower, and 
power to them can be provided from 
standard outlets. The electrical code 


| requires that switches be installed on 
| machines themselves. It is practical 


to put in additional floor ducts, so 
when eventually more outlets are 
needed the floor doesn’t have to be 
torn up to add more conduit. 


UNDERGROUND WIRING 


Incoming Electric Service. When we 


| bring in any type of service, either 


primary or secondary, we attempt to 


| bring it in underground from a pole 
| away from play areas and, if possible, 


outside the grounds. A pole near the 
playground is a temptation for boys 
to climb. Underground wiring also 
removes the hazard of injury if kites 


| always is the danger that some children 


may throw cord or other electrical 


| conductors over low-hanging wires, 


which may cause injury. 

The average premium for under- 
ground wiring for an elementary 
school is somewhere around $800 to 


| $1000. This seems rather high, except 


when compared to the cost of loss of 
life or injury resulting from overhead 
wires. 

Exterior Lighting. Putting lights on 


| the building instead of on separate 


standards lowers the cost, since the 
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mM SIDE CHAIR 


IRCO CLASSROO 


F | 
(| | Lb 


Here’s another outstanding product 

of the West’s largest school equipment 
plant. This Virco-designed side chair 
of tubular steel and solid hardwood is 
built for utmost resistance—to wear, 

to warping, to stain, to extreme 
temperature changes, to scratching and 
tearing hazards. Combines unusual 
durability with unusual comfort. 


Available in all sizes for grades from 
kindergarten through college. 


Frame of heavy gauge steel tubing 
manufactured in our own mill. 
Crescent bracing insures maximum rigidity. 





A complete Saddle seat and curved back, made of 
catalog eastern maple, designed for correct posture 
will gladly as well as comfort. 
be sent 


on request. Legs equipped with rubber-cushion, noiseless 


steel glides. 








VIRCO, THE NAME TO WATCH IN SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Please send us your specifications and bid forms. 


IRCO MFG. CORPORATION. 15134 s. vermont avenue 


MAILING ADDRESS: P.O. BOX 846, STATION H, LOS ANGELES 44, CALIFORNIA # 





EASTERN SALES OFFICE: VIRCO MFG. CORPORATION, ALDENVILLE, PA. 


VIRCO DISTRIBUTORS 


Denver 2, Colorado * American School Supply Co., 1514 Arapahoe Portland, Oregon * Bushong & Company, 323 S. W. Park 

El Paso, Texas ¢ D. L. Pillow Co., 1021 E. Missouri Street Salt Lake City, Utah * ZCMI, Wholesale Stationery Division 

Honolulu 5, Hawaii * I. Oki Import Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 1972 San Francisco, California * H. S. Crocker Co., Inc., 720 Mission Street 

Lubbock, Texas * Joe W. Toombs, P. O. Box 1181 Seattle 11, Washington « Lowman & Hanford Co., 1515 Second Avenue, 
P. O. Box 1888 
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building itself can provide the eleva- 
tion necessary for mounting fixtures. 

Covered boxes with connections for 
future speakers and floodlights also 
can be placed on the building if the 
school plans outdoor assemblies or 
commencements. Weatherproof outlets 
might be anticipated for future play- 
grounds or parking areas. These can 
be protected by weatherproof boxes 
and sealed off just below the parapet 
of the building. 


Future Additions. To reduce cost 


of future installations, thought should 
be given to spare capacity in the main 


9 at 
E. Detroit Jr 


distribution center for electrical power. 
If the future addition is known, empty 
conduit can be run and terminated 
at points from which they can be 
easily extended to the future addition 
at a later date. 

Location of Distribution Panels. 
Safety and economy apply, too, to the 
selection and placement of electrical 
distribution equipment. 

We prefer a panel board ciniaied 
with circuit breakers rather than fuses. 
The maintenance cost is virtually nil 
over the years, and there is no re- 
placement of fuses. The original cost 


Below —The 
DUO -Washfountain 
serves two —has foot- 
control, too. For small- 
er washrooms, cafete- 
rias, laboratories, etc. 


Up to 10 are served by the 54-in. 
Bradley. Up to 6 at the 36-in. model. 


More BRADLEYS 
Wherever Schools 


are Built 


@ School authorities, architects and builders, PTA’s 
all have insisted on the maximum in sanitary wash- 
ing facilities—as witness the almost universal use 
of Bradley Washfountains in modern school build- 


ings everywhere. 


Bradleys provide more facilities in given space, 
reduce piping connections and installation by 70% 
or more, and save on water consumption. 

With foot-control, hands are free to wash in the 


clean running spray of water. 


Hands make no 


contact with possible germ-carrying surfaces. 
There are no faucets. Up to 10 wash simultaneously 
at the 54-inch model which may be supplied with 
juvenile height pedestal for little folks. Catalog 
4701 will help you select style and type. Copy free 


on request. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 


2207 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
ca fonnains 


Distributed through Plumbing Wholesalers 


also is not much greater than for the 
fuse type of panels. 

Circuit breakers open up, discon- 
tinuing electrical current to the appli- 
ance or room where trouble has devel- 
oped. To restore current, the circuit 
breaker merely has to be reset. How- 
ever, if the cause of overloading still 
exists, it will continue to reopen until 
the trouble is rectified. 

In the case of blown-out fuses, there 
usually is a temptation to install a 
higher-rated fuse. If the electrical load 
is too great, the wires may start to 
burn before the fuse actually blows. 

For lighting in general, panel boards 
should be located in some place other 


| than the corridor, preferably in the 


| janitor’s closet. 


Such a location pre- 


| vents tampering by children and also 
| improves the appearance of the hall. 


The distribution board for the main- 
line switches—which feeds panels in 


| the janitor's closet, kitchen, shop or 
| similar place—ordinarily is installed 
| adjacent to the boiler room. The board 
| should be of the “dead” front and 


| enclosed 


safety type. Open-knife 


| switches are of the “live” front type, 





and anyone touching any part of the 
copper bussing may be exposed to 
shock. Even though custodians handle 


| this equipment, they are not always 


experienced persons, and such equip- 
ment must be properly selected and 
installed for their safety. 


USE ONLY GOOD MATERIALS 


Materials. Long-time savings also 
can be made by buying good materials. 
We prefer a higher grade wire (called 
an RH wire) that costs only a few 
more cents per foot. It allows the use 


| of more current and at the same time 
| smaller conduit. 


Wall switches that carry a “T” rat- 


| ing also are desirable. This indicates 
| they have met rigid test standards and 


will not fail after a short time. 
When wire is run in a conduit that 


| is in direct contact with the ground 





or where moisture is present, it should 
be of a type impervious to moisture. 
In the past, lead-covered wire was 
used. However, with the new plastic 
and synthetic coverings now available, 
the same protection is obtained at 
much less cost. 

Careful analysis of immediate and 
long-time needs may take much time 
and patience in the beginning. But 
the chief consideration is that such 
foresight will hold maintenance costs 
to a minimum and will guard against 


| excessive costs for future installations. 
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ALL “RUBBERIZED” OR “LATEX” EMULSION PAINTS 
THIN WITH WATER, BUT 


LET’S FACE IT! 
or “latex” emulsion paints thin with water. 


All; yes all “rubberized” 


The big difference in Satin Luminall is its 
Concentrated Paste form. YOU add the 
water! YOU make the saving! To our best 
knowledge, Satin Luminall’s Concentrated 
paint is the only, repeat only type really 
safe from damage by freezing or other 
deterioration in the can, and the only, 
repeat only type with brushing consistency 


Invaluable aid in school decorating is obtainable 
by writing for any or all of the following data: 
HOW TO DECORATE COORDINATED CLASSROOMS, the world’s 


most respected classroom color card and instruction brochure, 
printed in 15 colors. 


COLOR STANDARDS FOR COORDINATED CLASSROOMS. Large 
color chips painted with Satin Luminall. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR USING RUBBERIZED OR LATEX PAINTS 
written for school officials, architects, painting contractors. 


THE “MATCH-A-CHIP” COLOR CHART, with fifty real paint 





adjustable for different surfaces. chips, for other, less critical, seeing areas. 
Address inquiries to Dept. N, Luminall Paints, Chicago 9, Illinois 


@ ® 
Luminall Paints CHICAGO 9 NEWARK 5 LOS ANGELES 1 
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Citizens Assembly Demonstrates 


Growth of Public Interest in Schools 


St. Louis. — The tragedy of Amer- 
ica is that “we haven't yet recognized 
that the ultimate victory will go to the 
side which wins the war of ideas,” 
George Gallup, director of the Amercian 
Institute of Public Opinion, told 750 
persons from 33 states, gathered in St. 
Louis for the third annual dinner of 
the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools. 

Citing widespread ignorance of world 
affairs, particularly in regard to Asia, 
Dr. Gallup urged an “intellectual renais- 
sance.” He made three proposals: (1) 
that the quality of education be judged 
by the quality of the product, that is, 
by testing the extent to which specific 
goals have been attained, (2) that an 
“international standard of culture” be 
established so that Americans will recog- 
nize achievements elsewhere, and (3) 
that schools and colleges give students 
upon graduation “a life-time course of 
reading and study carefully worked out 
with the student himself.’ 

In her address, Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 
commission member, termed the public 
school system a “scapegoat” which tends 
to get the blame for moral, mental and 
emotional problems that have arisen 
“because people live a disorderly life in 
a disorderly community.” 
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Schools can be the focal point of 
successful community reorganization to 
meet modern needs, she said, but they 
cannot be expected to carry the burden 
alone. 

Other speakers at the dinner, high 
point of a two-day citizens assembly 
on education, were Dr. Charles Allen 
Thomas, president of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., Leo Perlis, national director 
of the C.L.O. community services com- 
mittee, Henry Toy Jr., N.C.C.P.S. execu- 
tive director, and Roy E. Larsen, com- 
mission chairman and president of 
Time, Inc. 

Dr. Thomas said industry wants from 
the educational system young men and 
women who can read and understand, 
who have a broad comprehension of the 
principles of mathematics, who have an 
appreciation of history, and, above all, 
“people who can think.” 


Above: Discussion panel, Lester B. 
Granger, National Urban League; 
Neil McElroy, president, Procter & 
Gamble; Roy E. Larsen, chairman 
of N.C.C.P.S.; Fred K. Hoehler, 
director of public welfare, Illinois, 
and Henry Toy Jr., director of 
the national citizens commission. 
' 





Two headliners at Citizens Assembly 
were Charles Allen Thomas, presi- 
dent of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, and Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, 
Washington Post writer and lecturer. 


During the two-day session, January 
25 and 26, three panel discussions a 
day were held for the participating 
citizen leaders, education representatives, 
national organization delegates and com- 
mission members. Topics for the panels 
ranged from a discussion of the commis- 
sion’s program through  school-com- 
munity relations, citizens committees, 
school boards, the school program, and 
cooperation among national organiza- 
tions working for better schools. 

In summing up the meeting, Henry 
Toy stated: “This Citizens Assembly 
was an exemplification and reaffirma- 
tion of the belief that citizens commit- 
tees and professional educators working 
together prove to be the best answer 
to school improvement in our democ- 
racy."—GLORIA DAPPER, assistant di- 
rector, National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools. 
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Lighting matched to the fob 


quality and service 


are real fests. 
of lighting 


“To provide a lighting system that would look as 
good and operate as efficiently after use, as the day it 
was installed”, was the problem of this Massachusetts 
classroom. 

THESE RESULTS: A test was made after six months’ 
use. “Average illumination on all desk surfaces—33 
footcandles. It’s a system: we intend to use in all 
future renovations.” 

Westinghouse recommended a semi-indirect light- 
ing system with plastic sides and shielding, because 
it could stand the CD luminaire test of time and pro- 
vides the highest degree of quality illumination. 

A six-year test shows that the chemically and di- 





mensionally stable plastics used by Westinghouse re- 
tain their true color and shape. 

You will want to see the full line of Westinghouse 
lighting equipment and appraise it in relation 
to your classroom problems. Send for B-5254, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-04290 


LIGHTING DIVISION 


Edgewater Park, Cleveland 
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FROM GIVENS TO CARR 


N.E.A. Will Promote William G. Carr to 


Executive Secretaryship When Givens Retires 


B. P. BRODINSKY 


On August 1, 51 year old William G. 
Carr will take over the desk of Willard 
E. Givens to become the third full-time 
executive secretary in the history of the 
National Educational Association. His 
will be the opportunity to lead the asso- 
ciation through its first 100th birthday 
(1957) and on into the second century 
of N.E.A.’s existence. 

I talked to Dr. Carr the day his ap- 
pointment was announced and seven 
months before he was to assume his new 
post. He did not seem disconcerted by 
the responsibility that the N.E.A. board 
of trustees had, by unanimous vote, 
placed before him. The trustees had 
looked far and wide for an N.E.A. sec- 
retary. The guessers and prognosticators 
hinted the next secretary would come 
from “outside the N.E.A. building.” 
They were wrong. He had been work- 
ing on N.E.A’s sixth-floor office for 
years. 

We talked for more than an hour in 
that very office—the spot where Bill 
Carr had been writing the speeches that 
always stir his audience; where he pon- 
dered questions to share with the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission; where he 
wrote letters the globe over to those 
who, like himself, feel that a world or- 
ganization of teachers can help build 


peace. 


FIRST A SERVANT 

“I will be a servant, and I hope in 
time to deserve the name of leader,” 
said Dr. Carr. “A professional organiza- 
tion needs both.” 

I asked Dr. Carr what he planned to 
do about tying together more closely 
the N.E.A. departments, commissions 
and other units, which I described as 
“sprawling.” I asked how he would go 
about developing a mechanism through 
which the profession might speak in a 
united voice—and I hinted that such a 
voice does not exist. I asked how he 


% 


would develop greater loyalties among 
the nation’s teachers to the N.E.A. I 
asked what changes should be made in 
the strategy for federal aid to education. 

He recognized that my questions were 
presented to draw him out on issues in 
which there is great interest. We agreed 
the questions were too early in coming. 

But it was clear that William Carr 
had already gone through the very pain- 
ful task of thinking about the ultimate 
purposes of a professional organization. 
That thinking goes back not just a few 
months to the time insiders began to 
mention him as a possible candidate 
for the big job. It goes back to 1936 
when the young but serious-minded sec- 
retary to the Educational Policies Com- 
mission sweated through the complex 
questions of the whys, hows and where- 
fores of a professional organization. The 
answers become the first report of the 
policies commission. Dr. Carr will live 
by the principles hammered out at that 
time. 

Take the question of purpose. Some 
people believe the N.E.A. should exist 
only to protect and enhance the eco- 
nomic status of teachers. Others believe 
that a professional organization should 
be concerned only with the curriculum, 
teaching methods, and teaching philos- 
ophy. Dr. Carr rejects both points of 
view. He believes that a professional 
organization should first of all work for 
better schools. 

“I am convinced that teachers want 
to put the national interest first, self- 
interest after that,” he told me. “I have 
a high opinion of the American teacher. 
I believe that most teachers will not be 
satisfied with asking: “What will the 
organization do for me?’ They also want 
to know: ‘How will the organization 
help me do a better job for the children 
and the community?’ 

“I think the N.E.A. can help the 
teacher do a better job by giving him 


Willard E. Givens, N.E.A. chieftain 
since 1935, congratulates Dr. Carr. 
During his 17 years as executive sec- 
retary Dr. Givens helped the N.E.A. 
grow from a membership of 200,000 
to 465,000. He was active in creat- 
ing the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, the Defense Commission, and 
the Safety Education Commission. 
He believes that the work of the 
adult education division with its pio- 
neering research in group action will 
be the best remembered achieve- 
ment of his administration. Observers 
say that Dr. Givens’ tenure of office 
was characterized by aggressive ac- 
tion and was closely attuned to the 
issues of the time. Dr. Givens’ one 
regret: Failure to see the enactment 
of federal aid to education. 


facts and new ideas about the processes 
of education, by protecting his economic 
and civic rights, and by building a pub- 
lic climate favorable to good teaching.” 

Dr. Carr's ideas regarding member- 
ship are also clear-cut. He is well aware 
that although the N.E.A. will be 100 
years old in 1957, it’s still a “minor” 
in terms of membership. It still enrolls 
less than half the nation’s teachers. 

“But we need not resort to pressur- 
ing or cajoling,” he said. “Half-hearted 
members are a doubtful asset. We shall 
continue to gain members because we 
shall continue to give teachers service 
and a feeling that they have friends 
and strength—organized strength. 

“I believe that membership in a pro- 
fessional organization should be entirely 
voluntary. Administrators, however, 
have a responsibility in explaining to 
every teacher the values of a profes- 
sional organization and helping them 
to take part in its activities.” 

What about politics? Should or- 
ganized teachers enter vigorously into 
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STUDENTS TYPE WITH CONFIDENCE 
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ELECTRICS 


From their very first asdf on an IBM Electric, students 

type beautifully clear, sharp characters. No problem of 

half-hit keys or capitals printing above the line . . . the Ms 
lightest, easiest touch makes every type bar strike squarely, So 
operates all the service keys. 


IBM, Dept. NS-2 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


a Please send booklet, “Electric 
Ftc reo. in Education” fs 
complete educational kit. 


Students are encouraged by the first-class appearance of 
their typing. They are confident using short, quick finger 
reaches and a light touch on all keys. They become in- 
terested in increasing their typing skill. This enthusiasm 
makes learning—and teaching—far easier. 


We'd like to see your new full- 
color sound movie, ‘Electric 
Typing Time” on 

. : . (date) 
No wonder schools using IBM Electrics are making excep- 


tional teaching records. 


Name. 
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If you're buying 
sporting goods 
on BIDS 


atch Out 





The school that advertises for bids and 
then suddenly finds a very luscious 
looking low bid for their sports equip- 
ment may be in for a big surprise. 
Beware of “low bid Charlies” who 
may be in business to turn a fast sale 
and then leave you high and dry if the 
equipment does not measure up to 
standards. 

In the purchase of sporting goods 
every school should carefully study the 
integrity and reputation of the sup- 
plier. When you buy from your recog- 
nized Sporting Goods Dealer you can 
be sure of his integrity, that he stands 
behind the equipment he sells, and 
that his prices are fair and equitable. 
Naturally he makes a legitimate mar- 
gin of profit so that he can stay in 
business and continue to give you the 
service and counsel you need. 

You get better value, better service, 
year after year when your sporting 
goods is supplied by the dealer who 
displays the famous NSGA emblem. 


NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS 


ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 











HE IS YOUR SPECIALIST IN SPORTS 
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Dr. Carr at his sixth-floor desk. 


discussion of economic and social re- 
form? 

“Of course, organized teachers must 
be concerned with what goes on around 
them,” Dr. Carr replied. “In fact, they 
must become much more sensitive to 
social conditions and social trends. But 
this does not mean partisanship. This 
does not mean that teacher organiza- 
tions should be used as a tool to bring 
about this reform or abolish that tra- 
dition. It means that teachers should 
call to the attention of the public the 
implications of social trends that will 
affect children and the schools. For 
example, today the in¢reased birth rate 
is placing new burdens upon the 
schools. The education of children will 
be threatened unless more public sup- 
port comes very quickly. The teachers 
should be among the first to remind 
the public that the tensions created by 
military or political conditions affect 
the mind of the young. Such advice is 
professional advice. And it can lead to 
improved social conditions.” 

Dr. Carr is also clear that the N.E.A. 
should come to the defense of teachers 
who are treated unfairly. 

“In some disputes the teacher is right; 
in others he may be wrong. The first 
job of a professional organization like 
the N.E.A. is to make clear to every- 
body the rights and the obligations of 
teachers. After that it can select im- 
portant cases in which it can be shown 
that civic or professional rights of 
teachers have been impaired. Then the 
N.E.A. should throw its weight to cor- 
rect the injury.” 

One day the airplane on which Dr. 
Carr was returning to the United States 
from an international meeting was 


forced to make an unscheduled stop at 
Reykjavik. To while away his time, Dr. 
Carr entered a telephone booth and 
chatted with Helgi Trygvasson, a teacher 
association official of Iceland. 

Dr. Carr could probably telephone a 
teacher organization official or minister 
of education in any country outside the 
iron curtain. His interest in interna- 
tional education goes back to 1928 
when he wrote his first book, “Education 
for World Citizenship.” He was among 
the men and women in San Francisco 
who helped write and rewrite the edu- 
cational clauses of the United Nations 
charter. He had a hand in the making 
of UNESCO and the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession. 

These facts portend that the new 
N.E.A. secretary will continue to give 
high priority to international educa- 
tion. But that interest will be coupled 
with another. “During the next several 
years,” he said, “the problem of the 
schools is to achieve friends abroad and 
to strengthen defenses at home.” 

The way to win friends abroad, Dr. 
Carr told me, is to expand travel and 
interchange of teachers and students 
across national boundaries; send money, 
food, clothing, books and other help to 
the distressed teachers of other coun- 
tries, including those of Korea; teach 
our youth (and practice ourselves) a 
serious and responsible attitude toward 
considerations of American foreign 
policy; teach about the work of the 
“United Nations and the activities asso- 
ciated with it, and finally, help our own 
children to see America as it really is 
—a nation and a people of honesty, 
generosity and courage. 


BASIC TO NATIONAL SECURITY 

And as for defenses at home, Dr. Carr 
said that education is basic to the com- 
ponents of national security—material 
and manpower. In his own words: “The 
road from the Messabi iron ores to a 
piece of artillery is long and involved. 
At every step of the way from pit to ore 
boat to smelter to foundry to forge to 
machine shop to ordnance factory to 
combat duty, the weapon passes from 
one pair of skilled hands to another. 
Few workers can do their part in this 
process without substantial amounts of 
education, and only the schools can de- 
velop basic competence in language, 
number and human relations on which 
all technical training depends. If states- 
manship is really the ability to look 
ahead, we must deny the title of states- 
man to any public servant who permits 
the deterioration of our schools.” 
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offers MORE 
Free Services 


THAN ALL OTHER 
COMPANIES COMBINED 


With our individual student photographic 
service — available to 
every student in your 
school at lowest prices 
anywhere-—your school 
receives—at no cost 

—any or all of the 

valuable school 

aids shown at 
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i COUPON NOW 
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1 NATIONAL SCHOOL STUDIOS, Inc. 
723 South Seventh Street 
Minrreapolis 15, Minn. 
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Your students prepare annual on our special 
layout sheets. We reproduce typewritten copy 
and photos. Price is for 16 pages plus covers, 
minimum of 135 copies. Available only with our 
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U. S. budget—simplified 
® At one point in his $85,400,000,000 
budget for 1953, President Truman says 
that education and research will require 
$624,000,000. This figure, for some 
unknown reason, includes money for the 
Census Bureau, but obviously not for 
G.I. school grants. At another point, 
he estimates that education and housing 
should take 1.3 per cent of the total 
budget. These conglomerate figures do 
not make it easy to know what the 
- President means by education or why 
he lumps it with estimates now for re- 
search, now for housing. Nor are things 
made clearer by the fact that the White 
House estimates include ordinary cur- 
rent appropriations, annual indefinite 
appropriations, permanent appropria- 
tions, contract authorizations, appropria- 
tions to liquidate contract authorizations, 
reauthorizations of contract authority. 

Perhaps it would be best to take a 
simple man’s view of the budget: 

Here are the items about which there 
will be little debate: Office of Educa- 
tion salaries, $3,200,000; vocational edu- 
cation grants, $19,123,000; school lunch, 
$83,367,000; land-grant college aid, 
$2,480,000; vocational rehabilitation, 
$23,000,000. 

Here are the items about which Con- 
gress will have some questions but is 
almost certain to approve: veterans 


education, $626,000,000; school con-. 


struction in federally impacted areas, 
$150,000,000; maintenance and opera- 
tion of schools in these same federally 
affected districts, $40,000,000; loans for 
housing, $60,000,000. 

Here is an item Congress will prob- 
ably cut in half: the National Science 
Foundation, $15,000,000. 

Finally are two items Congress will 
turn down: general aid to elementary 
and secondary schools, $300,000,000; 
college scholarships, $30,000,000. 


Dollars for building? 


® Item to watch is the $150,000,000 
request for school construction in war 
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affected areas. This is twice the sum 
President Truman asked for the same 
purpose a year ago. Debates on this 
request should reveal how Congressmen 
feel about aiding school building not 
only in the hard-hit defense areas but 
in school districts everywhere. If Con- 
gress votes this sum, Washington educa- 
tors wili be encouraged to postpone 
their ancient battle for general aid and 
go all-out only for federal aid to school 
construction. 

President Truman dropped a hint that 
he may send a strong message to Con- 
gress urging federal aid for school con- 
struction. The hinting was done at his 
first press conference after sending up 
the budget to Capitol Hill. It was also 
done in the budget message itself. “We 
are moving forward,” said the President, 
“on a detailed three-year nationwide 
survey of our school construction needs 
generally. . . . The states are making 
good progress in surveying their short- 
ages of facilities and their resources 
available to meet these shortages.” 

Then Mr. Truman added a statement 
which to many Washington educators 
opens the door for a full drive for school 
construction legislation. “The informa- 
tion coming in from this survey will 
help us to determine what the future 
role of the federal government should 
be in relation to school construction 
needs.” The “future rdle” means only 
one thing to Washington circles: pitch 
in with federal dollars. 


The Justices listened 


® On January 31 and February 1 the 
US. Supreme Court heard lawyers argue 
whether it is constitutional to give up 
official public school time so that chil- 
dren may attend church instruction. The 
Justices said little during the arguments 
in the so-called Zorach case; they will 
have their say in the opinions, expected 
by May 1. 

When it actually comes, the decision 
will take its place next to that of the 
McCollum case (1948) as a turning 


point in American education. For, the 
decision will either banish forever “re- 
leased time” from public schocls or 
will reinforce it. 

The prognosticators now say that the 
court will ban religious instruction on 
school time in 1952 just as it banned 
religious instruction on school property 
in 1948. The 1948 ruling was decisive. 
It was eight to one against religious 
education on public school property. 
Even the sole dissenter, Justice Reed, 
concurred that pupils cannot be released 
from their legal duty of school attend- 
ance for religious classes. The majority 
opinion was clear-cut. Said Justice 
Black: 

“The facts [of the McCollum case] 
show that pupils compelled by law to 
go to school for secular education are 
released in part from their legal duty 
upon the condition that they attend the 
religious classes. This is beyond all 
question a utilization of the tax estab- 
lished and tax supported public school 
system to aid religious groups to spread 
their faith. And it falls squarely under 
the ban of the First Amendment.” 

Said Justice Frankfurter: “The public 
school must keep scrupulously free from 
entanglement in the strife of sects. The 
preservation of the community from 
divisive conflicts, of government from 
irreconcilable pressures by religious 
groups, of religion from censorship and 
coercion however subtly exercised, re- 
quires strict confinement of the state 
to instruction other than religious, leav- 
ing to the individual's church and home 
indoctrination in the faith of his choice.” 

The last four years have changed 
many things in Washington but they 
have probably not changed the opinions 
of the Justices. 


Tradition is safe 


& It’s an American tradition that only 
neighbors have the right to decide when 
and under what conditions a young man 
is to be mustered into uniform. Such 
local draft board control would be abol- 
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Learn how to do them in one free lesson 


at your SINGER SEWING CENTER! 


Teach them to your students! 


Here’s a collection of fashion stitches your students will 
love . . . smart decorative touches that can dress up the 
simplest dress! 

Specially developed by SINGER. Every one is easy to do— 
without attachments of any kind—on a modern SINGER* 
Sewing Machine. 

Your SINGER SEWING CENTER will be glad to show you 
how to do them—in one short lesson. No charge. No obli- 
gation. Stop in today. Add these new stitches to your 
sewing courses! 





SPARK STITCH for a Handsome Housecoat! BOUCLE STITCH for Smart Tweed Suit-dress! 


Looks like something straight from the Rue 
de la Paix! But no—anyone can do it. Make 
a simple stitch adjustment on your SINGER, 
and away you go—glamorizing dresses, 
monogramming, decorating stoles. 


This glamorous housecoat was just another 
housecoat until given allure by means of a 
little extra time—and a new SINGER stitch! 
Does wonders for blouses, too. Equally pretty 
on taffeta, satin, rayon, wool. 








SPIRAL CABLE STITCH for Cardigan or Bolero! METALLIC STITCH for Fabulous Evening Gown! 


( Imagine gleaming gold on a blue-yoked dance 


Amazing—how this casy-to-do SINGER stitch 
adds new fashion interest to everyday jack- 
ets and cardigans. Smart, too, on stoles and 
skirts. Try white on black, red on white, or 
metallic thread on sheer wool. 


frock! Or daytime linen collared and cuffed 
with silvery swirls! All it takes is imagination 
—and a SINGER—to turn the drabbest dress 
into an outfit of elegance! 








SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 





*A Trade Mark of THE SINGEK MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Copyright, U.S. A., 1952, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, All rights reserved for all countries. 
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wire from washington 


ished, however, if those writing policy 
for American education would have their 
way. A new bulletin by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and the 
American Council on Education pro- 
poses that the power to draft students 
be passed from local boards to a na- 
tional manpower board. They argue 
that only a national agency can decide 
how many students need to be drafted 
and how many need to be deferred for 
long-range civilian and military needs. 


The new bulletin is entitled ‘Educa- 
tion and National Security.” Ie criti- 
cizes Selective Service by local boards. 
In fact, the bulletin says, local boards 
cannot be selective when the armed 
forces call for large numbers of men. 
Local boards have no alternative but to 
produce men for duty, including poten- 
tial brilliant scientists or future teachers. 

A simple remedy, the bulletin says, 
is to defer all students. The realistic 
remedy, the bulletin says, is to set up 


Times like these are tough 
...on schoolbooks 


Schoolboys don’t stop to think of the beat- 
ing their books take when they toss them 
carelessly on damp, rough surfaces—or boy- 
handle them with grimy, greasy fingers 
That’s why so many schools have books 
bound in Du Pont “Fabrikoid’’* or “PX’’* 
Cloth—bindings that can take rough, care- 
less treatment, and still stay fresh and new 
looking. : 

These hard-to-wear-out bindings resist 
scuff marks or scratches—are water- and 
grease-resistant. Soap and water keep 
them clean! 


Ask your supplier to show you books 
bound in Du Pont “Fabrikoid” and “PX” 
Cloth—the sturdy, economical bindings for 
all your textbooks, library and reference 
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books—today! E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Div., Empire State 
Blidg., New York 1, N. Y. 


**Fabrikoid” and “PX” are Du Pont’s registered 
trade marks for its pyroxylin-coated bookbinding 
material and pyroxylin-impregnated book cloth re- 


DU PONT 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





a national board “with authority to de- 
termine educational deferments accord- 
ing to immediate and long-run needs. 
By this means, the function of assuring 
adequate flows of scientists, engineers, 
doctors, area and language specialists 

. . would be lifted out of the local 
boards and centralized in a single na- 
tional authority.” 

Selective Service officials dismiss the 
proposal as “another pipe-dream of edu- 
cators.” The tradition of mustering in 
by neighbors has not been jarred. 


Educators uncertain on UMT 
B® Hearings on U.M.T. before the 
House armed services committee dis- 
closed again that the Pentagon and the 
veterans organizations are for conscrip- 
tion; church and pacifist groups are 
against it, and educators are undecided. 
The last point may be something new. 
A year ago, those who clairned to speak 
for education were very close to saying, 
Yes, we'll buy U.M.T. if we have to. 
The 1951 meeting of the American 
Council on Education endorsed a uni- 
versal military training and service plan. 
The air was thick with other school- 
men’s plans for conscripting youth, each 
accepting the inevitability of conscrip- 
tion but seeking to protect the educa- 
tional interests of youth. 

Today the mood is changed. The 1952 
American Council on Education meet- 
ing by-passed the issue, decided to carry 
on a new referendum among its mem- 
bers. The N.E.A. Department of High- 


| er Education is “restudying” U.M.T. 


President Conant who a year ago sparked 
a Committee on the Present Danger (to 


| endorse his own U.M.T. plan) has let 


| the group slip into oblivion. 


The in- 


| clination to say Yes to the Pentagon 
| has all but disappeared. 


| Vocational educators 


check themselves 


| B About a year ago U.S. Commissioner 
| of Education McGrath reshuffled several 
| divisions in his Office of Education. He 


left untouched the vocational educa- 
tion division. For more than a quarter 
of a century this branch has been some- 
what of a brahmin. It has been the 


| only division empowered to pass out 


federal grants to states and has been 
backed by a closely knit, entrenched 
group of educators with influence on 
Capitol Hill. 

Today the vocational education divi- 
sion is in trouble. A House subcom- 
mittee headed by Rep. Porter Hardy 
(D.-Va.) has accused it of inefficiency, 
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Installation ot Insulux 12-inch (463) and &-inch (363) biocks 

the Da Laboratory, Engineering Research Institute, 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Choose the sc 

you prefer, or combine both sizes. ‘ 


Now Insulux gives you a choice 
of light-controlling blocks in 12-inch and 8-inch sizes— 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





Use the new Insulux 12-inch light-controlling 
blocks to create an entirely new scale in glass 
block panels . . . Or, combine with the 8-inch 
size for interesting formal or abstract design. 


While the 12-inch size transmits more light 
than the 8-inch, the brightness of the faces 
are visually equal. 


These new 12-inch Insulux Glass Blocks 
are available in light-directing design No. 463 
(for use above eye-level) and the light-diffus- 
ing design No. 465 (for use below eye-level). 
The addition of the 12-inch sizes gives the 


architect four Insulux light-controlling blocks 
for the solution of every daylighting problem. 
And all four are in production and ready for 
immediate delivery. They’ve been installed and 
proved in service. 


12-inch Insulux blocks use less mortar, have 
more light-controlling glass surface. Faster 
laying results in real erection economies. And, 
like the 8-inch size, they have an exclusive 
azimuth-correcting design that helps light the 
far corners of a room. Easy-cleaning face finish 
and gold-stripe installation guide marks are 


features of all Insulux light-controlling glass 
blocks. 

All Insulux Glass Blocks® provide better 
insulation, longer life and lower maintenance 
than any other fenestration material. 


Make sure the buildings you design have 
the long-lasting advantages of an Insulux 
Fenestration System installed on Daylight En- 
gineering principles. A Daylight Engineer will 
be glad to help you. His knowledge and ex- 
perience is at your service, Just write Insulux, 
Dept. NS-3, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


INSULUX renestration systems 


— by the leaders of Daylight Engineering | 
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Niecodrds 


They bring true listening enjoyment to millions—through 
the finest in modern sound recording methods and equipment 


.--including 


° * 


for the original sound 
-.-and 


lodises’ 


for the master recording 








for When it comes to the manufacture of 
professional fine phonograph records, there can be 
no compromise with quality. And you 


ali a yo 
=— can get this same sound perfection in. 

wm your your recording work, too — with Audio- 
school recordings tape and Audiodiscs. Their superior per- 


formance is the result of more than 12 

years of specialized experience by the 

that the only company in America devoted solely 
to the manufacture of fine sound record- 

ouperts use ing media — both tape and discs. 

*Trade Mark 


use the 
tape and discs 








FREE—A liberal education in sound recording. 
This monthly publication brings you up-to- 
the-minute information on all phases of tape 
and disc recording. A post card will put your 
name on the Audio Record mailing list, with- 
out cost or obligation. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. ¥. 





of failure to police state programs, of 
faulty auditing of state vocational ex- 
penditures. Commissioner of Education 
McGrath and Ray Gregory, his assistant 
for vocational education, tacitly admit 
that the House subcommittee may be 
partly right. They have invited seven 
state educators to come to Washington, 
look over how the division operates, 
review auditing procedures, suggest 
more clear-cut assignments to staff. 

The reviews will work under the 
chairmanship of J. B. Perky, a state 
education official in Oklahoma. He and 
his group will have at their disposal 
all the resources of the Office of Educa- 
tion, Commissioner McGrath promises, 
and will have freedom to write a bill 
of recommendations, 


Interdisciplinarians at work 
B Middle class parents expect the 
schools to support middle class values. 
This expectation fits in nicely with pub- 
lic school teachers, who are for the most 
part also middle class. 

The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development is not alto- 
gether happy with this state of affairs. 
The AS.C.D., at least the committee 
that wrote its new yearbook, questions 
whether middle class values will do in 
an age of tension. The AS.C.D. in- 
cludes in middle class values punctual- 
ity, neatness, good manners, docility, the 
drive to get ahead, frugality. All these 
are well and good, says the AS.C.D. in 
“Growing Up in an Anxious Age.” 
“But missing are expectations that psy- 
chologists might consider more funda- 
mental, such as the development of in- 
tellectual curiosity, confidence in one’s 
self, ability to get along well with other 
children, respect for all individuals re- 


‘gardless of race, color or creed, develop- 


ing insight into one’s self and others, 
training into use of the scientific method 
for solving problems, and the develop- 
ment of moral courage and moral in- 
tegrity.” 

From this quote it’s apparent that 
the new AS.C.D. yearbook is not a 
conventional one. In fact, it’s said to 
be the first yearbook to use the “inter- 
disciplinary approach” to education. This 
means it was not written by educators 
alone. Each “problem of living in an 
anxious age” was discussed with anthro- 
pologists, pediatricians, social workers, 
psychiatrists. 

Dr. Otto Klineberg, professor at Co- 
lumbia University, who wrote the in- 
troduction, says that education can no 
longer draw its inspiration from one 
or even two sciences. It must go to all. 
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GREATER FILM PROTECTION 


with VICTOR’S 


Thousands of dollars in film 
damage have been saved by this 
exclusive Victor design, which 
brings you these safety features: 


oO SAFETY FILM TRIPS 


stop the projector instantly before damage can 
occur in the event of lost film loop from careless 
threading, bad splices or torn sprocket holes, 


2] 180° SWING-OUT LENS MOUNT © DUAL FLEXO PAWLS 


provides easy access to film channel and aperature (famous cushioned action) slide into film per- 
plate for removal of dust and grit. forations accurately instead of punching new holes. 


A Victor projector treats film gently . . . handles film safely, New and ex- 
perienced operators alike prefer this extra security. 


You can also be sure of maximum picture brilliance . . . abundant, realistic sound 
and years of dependable, trouble-free performance with a Victor projector. 


For complete information and the name of your nearest Victor distributor or 
dealer, write today to Dept. L-38. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Would Substitute Enlarged R.O.T.C. for U.M.T. ... National Educational TV Network 


Favored . . . Labor-Management Groups Survey Schools for Defense Use . iy. Citizens 


Commission Opens Minneapolis Office . . . New York City Suspends Eight Teachers 





Labor-Management Groups 
Survey Schools for Defense Use 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—For the first 
time since the Korean war, Secretary of 
Labor Tobin has given public voca- 
tional schools the first indication as to 
their réles for training manpower. 

“In 1952,” Secretary Tobin said, “the 
manpower problem will not be an over- 
all manpower shortage. The problem 
will be shortages of important skills in 
many areas. It will not be a problem of 


«, quantity of workers but of quality.” 


“»Birection for training activities will 
be provided by regional and area labor- 
management committees now being set 
up by the U.S. Department of Labor 
throughout the nation. 

Each area committee will be asked to 
set up a task force to survey the train- 
ing needs in the area and the vocational 
school facilities which exist to meet 
these needs. 

“The primary responsibility for train- 
ing,” Mr. Tobin declared, “rests with 
the employer. But vocational schools, 
colleges, state and federal apprentice- 
ship services, and all other training re- 
sources in the communities should be 
used to give industry as much assistance 
as possible.” 

Mr. Tobin urged the area manpower 
committees to make available ample oc- 
cupational guidance information so that 
young workers may find the jobs in 
which they can make their best con- 
tribution to defense production. 


Suspend Eight Teachers Who 
Balk Query on Communist Ties 

New York.—Dr. William Jansen, 
superintendent of schools here, has filed 
charges of “insubordination and conduct 
unbecoming a teacher” against eight 
teachers in the system who refused to 
say whether they were Communist party 
members. 
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The nine-man board of education is 
expected to receive the charges at a 
scheduled public meeting and then to 
appoint a trial examiner, who subse- 
quently will announce a hearing date. 

The eight teachers are all members 
or executives of the Teachers Union, 
Local 555, United Public Workers, in- 
dependent. The board has banned the 
union from all official dealings with the 
public school system on the ground of 
alleged pro-Communist leanings. 

Dr. Jansen said he had notified the 
eight teachers of their suspension “in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
law and the by-laws of the board.” 


Citizens Commission Opens 
Office in Minneapolis 

MINNEAPOLIS,— 
The National Citi- 
zens Commission 
for the Public 
Schools has opened 
its sixth regional 
office here at 643 
Midland Bank 
Building. Cecil H. 
Hartung will direct 
the office, which will serve six states: 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 

Mr. Hartung was graduated by 
South Dakota State College in 1938 and 
has had eight years of business experi- 
ence between 1938 and 1951 in indus- 
trial training and education, and per- 
sonnel administration, with a five-year 
interim as an instructor at the Army 
Engineers School at Fort Belvoir, Va. 
He has been an active member of the 
Minneapolis Citizens Committee on 
Public Education for several years. 

In 1950-51, the education commit- 
tee of the Minneapolis Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, under his chairmanship, 
won the national awards contest. 


C. H. Hartung 


Would Substitute Enlarged 
High School R.O.T.C. for U.M.T. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—R.O.T.C. in 
high school—expanded, compulsory and 
made universal—would do away with . 
the need for U.M.T., says Rep. Charles 
B. Brownson of Indiana. 

Mr. Brownson told the House armed 
services committee that if it is possible 
to produce a good second lieutenant 
with four years of college R.O.T.C. and 
six weeks of summer camp it is equally 
practicable to produce a first-class pri- 
vate during two years of high school 
R.O.T.C. and six weeks of summer 
training. 

Rep. Brownson says that high school 
U.M.T. is in effect a simplified citizens 
training plan. He says it will cost less 
and will carry out all the objectives of 
universal military training. He pointed 
out that already 62,554 high school stu- 
dents have voluntarily enrolled in 


.R.O.T.C. in 265 schools representing 


95 different high school systems. 

Those young men who drop out of 
their high school before their compul- 
sory R.O.T.C. training is complete 
would be given a choice of three meth- 
ods of making up this deficiency, Rep. 
Brownson said. 

1. They may continue to attend 
R.O.T.C. courses although they are no 
longer in school. . 

2. They may substitute an equivalent 
number of hours of recruit basic train- 
ing with their local Ready Reserve or 
National Guard unit. 

3. They may substitute attendance at 
two six-week summer camps during 
which they will receive basic training. 

In a first reaction to Brownson’s plan 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers said: “Educators to- 
gether with parents would undoubtedly 
be opposed to military training in high 
schools by a huge majority.” 
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GARLAND Broilers Lead by 39% 


a nationwide survey of restaurants recommended by 
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Dumcom Himen 


Restaurants recommended by this famous food authority were 


asked: “‘What commercial broilers do you use?’ 


1. Garland was named 35% more times than the next make. 





2. Garland had 34% more broilers in use than the next make 





DUNCAN HINES, nationally known connoisseur of fine food and author of, “Adventures In 


Good Eating,” 
The Art of Carving in the Home.” Travelers have learned to depend upon his Official identi- 


pease bi tr “Good Eating.” 


“Lodging For a Night,” 


Provides More Uniformly Intense Heat 


Over Greater Area! 


ONLY GARLAND gives you ail the advan- 
tages of Infra-Amic Side Firing Broiler! 
Separately controlled multi-jet burners— 
one on each side—shoot the flame across a 
specially designed ceramic area. The infra- 
red heat is radiated- downward from the 
ceramics over the entire grid area! This pro- 
vides maximum intensity of heat combined 
with maximum uniformity of heat! No won- 
der it’s first choice of restaurants recom- 
mended — Duncan Hines. Leading Food 

quipment Dealers everywhere 
senemndiadl and sell Garland, the Leader! 


ALL GARLAND UNITS ARE AVAILABLE IN STAINLESS STEEL 
end equipped for use with Manufactured, Natural or LP Gases 


WHY GARLAND BUILT 
IS BETTER BUILT 

Oven Insulation 

— material is rodent- 

proofand enclosed 

nmin in special metal 

vents sag- 

gine or ane penetration. 

eeps kitchen cooler, in- 

sures uniform oven tem- 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


perature. PRODUCTS 
SD 


New Multi-jet Burners Pro- 
vide Faster Broiling! 


“Floating” Grid Rods Pre. 
vent Warping Under Heat! 


Burners Located Out of 
Grease Spatter Zone! 


Grid Control Lever Located 
Out of Heat Zone! 


Unbroken Exterior for Easier, 
Faster Cleaning! 


Ask your deoler for “Proof of 
Profits” through use of modern 
Garland Gas equipment. 


|) \ | jpaespameppemaensapree 


“Vacation Guide,” 


“Adventures in Good Cooking and 


Deep Fat Fryers « 


Broiler-Griddles » Roosting Ovens + Griddles © Counter Griddles » Dinette Ranges 
Detroit-MicHiGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
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NEW IDEAS IN 
Role 43 a tele),)| 
VENTILATION 


Part of specially-ventilated Penco locker 
installation in Lawrenceville School's new 
$1,250,000 Field House. Heated fresh 
oir circulates constantly through lockers. 
Karcher & Smith, Architects. 





More and more locker rooms are now 
being equipped with hanical ven- 
tilation to thoroughly air out lockers, 
keep clothes drier and fresher, pro- 
mote er sanitation. Penco—in 
cooperation with, leading architects 
—has developed economical varia- 
tions of standard lockers to meet all 
ventilating needs, from simple forced 
air systems to complete, built-in air 
conditioning. Write for new catalog 
on the full line of Penco Steel Lockers. 


STEEL LOCKERS 


SHELVING - CABINETS 


Pioneer in Sheet Metal 
Products Since 1869 





NEW LOCKER CATALOG! — 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


PENN METAL 


Corporation of Penna. ~~ 
70 OREGON AVE., PHILA. 48, PA. 


Please send me the following literature: 
(_] New Full-Line Locker Catalog 


[] "Storage Ideas for Tomorrow's Schools” 


ZONE. ... .STATE..... 
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NEWS... 


Jersey City Teachers Expect 
Top Salaries to Be Voted 

Jersey City, N.J—The board of 
education here has recommended sal- 


ary increases for the city’s public school’ 


teachers that would place them on an 
equal basis with New York teachers as 
the highest paid in the country. 

Bernard Berry, president of the board, 
said that the new salaries, which were 
to have been approved by the board of 
school estimates on February 14, would 
exceed those paid to public school teach- 
ers elsewhere in New Jersey. 

The new salary scale would raise the 
minimum from $2900 to $3100 and 
the maximum from $5700 to $6500. 


Southeastern Business Officials 
Form Regional Association 


ATLANTA, GA. — The newly organ- 
ized Southeastern Association of School 
Business Officials will hold its first an- 
nual meeting here on March 20 to 22. 
Time has been scheduled for “Here's 


| Our Problem” sessions so that members 


may discuss common regional problems 
concerning buildings, construction, main- 
tenance and operation, purchasing, and 


| supply and accounting. Paul D. West, 
| superintendent of Fulton County schools, 
| Atlanta, Ga., will talk to the group about 


school business management from the 


| superintendent's point of view. 


The Southeastern association is the 
result of plans originally discussed at 
the S.B.O. convention in Toronto last 
fall for creating interest in school prob- 
lems first on the local level. President 
of the group is A. C. Hutson Jr., assist- 
ant business manager for city schools, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Norman J. Aaron, 
assistant superintendent of Fulton Coun- 
ty Schools, Atlanta, Ga., is secretary. 


| There are eight directors. 


State associations of school business 
officials that have scheduled meetings 
are: Michigan in March, Indiana and 
California in April, Wisconsin and New 
Jersey in May, and New York, and 
Ontario, Can., in June. Illinois is or- 
ganizing a state association. 


Child Labor Bill Vetoed 

HARRISBURG, PA. — A bill, intro- 
duced at the request of Pennsylvania's 
Amish farmers, that would have per- 
mitted 14 year old children to quit 
school on completion of the eighth 
grade to work on the family farm, was 
vetoed recently by the governor, John 
S. Fine. 


Librarian of Congress Lashes Out 
at Suppression of Books, Ideas 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — “Ideas are 
always under fire, and books, which are 
their vehicles, are always under fire,” 
stated Luther H. Evans, Librarian of 
Congress, recently in an article which 
appeared in the Washington Sunday 
Star. 

Dr. Evans described the most re- 
pellent of these attacks as those “which 
are accompanied by obvious desire to 
seek or to hold public office or some 
other minor material advantage.” 

“We have heard two important book 
reviewing journals solemnly charged 
with deliberately slanting their review 
and so corrupting the public mind,” Dr. 
Evans continued. “We have seen a pub- 
lic librarian of over 30 years’ service 
dischargéd because her shelves contained 
books unpalatable to a self-constituted 
body with no direct responsibility for 
her supervision. We have seen a school 
system threatened with investigation. 
. . . We have seen literary classics as 
well as journals of opinion banned from 
student reading lists because some por- 
tions of them gave offense to some or- 
ganized group. 

“For the great majority of us,” Dr. 
Evans asserted, “this question of the 
attack on books is rendered more dif- 
ficult to see because of the fact that in 
spite of our pride in a free press we 
are in reality surrounded by censorship. 

“History has taught us, if it has taught 
us anything, that.no individual and no 
group has ever had a monopoly of the 
truth; that human progress has been 
most assured where the traffic in ideas 
was freest, and that suppression of ideas 
is probably the least successful method 
of combating them.” 


Supreme Court Hedges 
on Segregation Issue 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—By a 7 to 2 
vote the U.S. Supreme Court set aside, at 
least temporarily, the decision of a spe- 
cial three-judge U.S. District Court in 
Charleston, S.C., which upheld segrega- 
tion of white and Negro school children 
in South Carolina. The Supreme Court 
vacated the decision on the ground that 
the special court had not determined 
finally all the issues before it. 

Lawyers for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
appealed the case directly to the high 
tribunal following the lower court's 
decision. 
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« Acousti- Quiet 


, 

+, fv ry £154 
LO Af POT 
Cte C C 


What's the real reason for slow progress... 


PROBLEM PUPUS'... or PROBLEM ROOMS 7 


Unsatisfactory progress by some pupils is washed repeatedly and painted repeatedly without 

not always due to lack of effort or ability. impairing its sound-absorbing capacity. 

pine et sinh gtr ea 53 ee You can count on your distributor of Acousti-Celo- 
you see, interfere with distinct hearing. Children tex products for Sound Conditioning that's right 
must strain for every word. So tension and fatigue | ‘rom the start. He’s a member of the world’s most 
increase, minds wander, learning inevitably suffers. experienced Sound Conditioning organization. He 

; has the broad training and ‘“‘know-how’’—the job- 

To guard against this, scores of schools in every part proved methods—the complete line of superior, 
of the country have installed modern Acousti-Celo- specialised acoustical products to mest every speci- 
tex Sound Conditioning. They have found that in . tio t building cod 
classrooms, auditoriums and music rooms—a sound- ee ——e 
absorbing ceiling of Acousti-Celotex Tile improves | GET A FREE ANALYSIS of the noise problem in your 
acoustics, makes distinct hearing possible for every- school without obligation. Write now for the name of 
one. In libraries, study halls, bandrooms, gyms, _your local distributor of Acousti-Celotex products. 
cafeterias and corridors it instantly checks un- You will also receive free the informative booklet, 
wanted noise. Brings quiet comfort that helps pupils = “Sound Conditioning for Schools and Colleges.” 
and teachers alike to work better. The Celotex Corporation, Dept. M-32, 120 S. La 
Acousti-Celotex Tile is quickly installed at moderate Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. In Canada, Dominion 
cost. Requires no special maintenance. Can be Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


TOPS IN WASHABILITY—Two coats of tough finish, bonded 
under pressure of a hot knurling iron, build a surface of superior 
washability right into Celotex Cane Fibre Tile. 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 120 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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ROTO-GRIP 


-the non-skid, non-skip 
mimeograph feed 


Does more kinds of work 


Saves paper and supplies 


t 


t 


Saves time 


> A-B DICK 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NS-353 

5700 W. Touhy Avenve, Chicago 31, Illinois 

Without obligation, please (] send information on A.B.Dick mime- 
ographs [] arrange MODERN mimeographing demonstration. 


NAME POSITION. 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS. 








city. ZONE__STATE_. 





Stress Importance of F.T.A. Clubs 
to Future Teacher Supply 


| WASHINGTON, D.C.—Teacher educa- 

| tion officials from eight Eastern states 
| believe that active Future Teachers of 
| America Clubs (F.T.A.) will help as- 
sure an adequate supply of teachers 
| during the next few years. 

The officials expressed their convic- 
tion at a regional meeting of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards held in 
Washington. Present were delegates 
from South Carolina, North Carolina, 
West Virginia, Virginia, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Delaware and 
New Jersey. 

The Delaware delegation urged that 
pupils belonging to F.T.A. clubs should 
be placed in teaching situations as often 
as possible. The Maryland group said 
that F.T.A. should not be restricted to 
high schools but should be organized in 
elementary schools “as early as possible.” 
The New Jersey group said that F.T.A. 
activities need to be evaluated but in 
the main it endorsed them as an impor- 
tant means for maintaining the teacher 
supply. 

In a separate work session, one panel 
identified the current criticisms of teach- 
er education. The most commonly heard 
charges are that general education of 
teachers is inadequate in both quality 
and quantity and that there is excessive 
stress on methodology. The group 
agreed that there is some validity to 
both criticisms. It replied that general 
education is being improved but the 
improvements are not widely publicized 
so that both the public and executives 
who hire teachers are familiar with 
them. 

The group denied that secondary 
school teachers are subjected to “exces- 
sive methodology” but admitted that 
this may be the case for elementary 
teachers. “Actually many so-called meth- 
ods courses are in reality devoted to 
subject matter,” the teacher training of- 
ficials said. 

The main session of the regional 
meeting was addressed by T. M. Stin- 
nett, executive secretary of the Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
Commission. 


Sarah Lawrence College 

Backs Faculty Independence 
BRONXVILLE, N.Y.—In answer to a 

recent barrage of charges—some of them 

from American Legion leaders — that 

| Sarah Lawrence College is harboring 
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{ 14 vk 
WONDERFUL TRIP 
to Mammoth Cave 


...on POPCORN PROFITS! 


@ Get started with Manley popcorn profits and do what the 
Mt. Vernon, Ky., school did. With money made on popcorn, 
they sent 8th Grade pupils on a thrilling trip to the Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky. There’s a real experience any school can give 
its students! All you do is install a Manley. Profits are excep- 
tionally high. Out of every $1 spent at the machine you keep 
75¢ in gross profits. Students have fun running the machine and 
the school makes money for equipment or services it never has 
been able to afford... There isn’t room in this ad to give you all 
the details, so write us for complete information. It doesn’t cost 
you a cent to find out about Manley pop- 

corn profits. FILL OUT THE COUPON. 





; a ~SFt <i | 
MANLEY ARISTOCRAT above Eee ee Sirs te" 

is perfect for schools. Big enough to 7 ox Y ne | 
handle rush crowds. Easily main- ee OEE S50 r 

tained. No fuss, no muss. All work ke | et & apps A Manley, Inc., Dept. NS-352 

done inside spacious popping cabinet. f ey 1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


= 


ar 
Please send me more information on how to start a 
Manley popcorn. program in our school and also a copy of 


4 
= your new book, “Popcorn Is a Food,” 
? ® 
School 


Address 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN 27 CITIES COEF asi thin 
SEE YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY Cees eS ES ES ES ED Ge ee 
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NEWS... 


Communists on its faculty, Dr. Harold 
Taylor, president, and Harrison Tweed, 
board chairman of the college, have 
issued a joint statement denying the 
rumors. 

Outlining the principles accepted by 
the faculty, the statement reads: 

“It is a principle accepted by the fac- 
ulty, the president and trustees alike 
that there is to be no indoctrination 
of students with a political, philosoph- 
ical or religious dogma. No _ person, 
therefore, who takes his intellectual 


RIGHT for SIGHT 


A complete combination of classroom sight-savers 


LITESITE 
V - 


C halkboards : 
lomeGa 
} | 


Chalkboard chalk in color 


The completely modern chalkboard. 
Restful and refreshing green that 
makes the classroom pleasant and 
homelike. Light, glareproof writing 
surface that shows real foresight for 
sight. 





orders from an_ outside authority, 
whether Communist or any other, could 
be given or could retain the responsi- 
bility of membership in the Sarah Law- 
rence faculty.” 

The statement concludes: 

“The board of trustees and the presi- 
dent have confidence in the integrity 
and scholarship of the members of the 
Sarah Lawrence faculty, and will con- 
tinue to stand on these principles of 
free inquiry and intellectual independ- 
ence. They do so for serious reasons. 


fellow-tinted 


ALPHASITE 


Vv 


iv 


COSTELLO 


Double-Sewed Erasers 











*WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights 2, 


Illinois, U.S. A. 


yo Yellow-tinted Alphasite is especially recom- 


mended for sight-saving classrooms! Crisp, 
even marks that are easily read, easily erased. 


Vv 


Alphasite* 


Yellow-tinted chalk 


“yy” COSTELLO 


DOUBLE-SEWED ERASERS 
Unquestionably the finest eraser madel 
Ten separate sewings, reinforced back, | 
first quality felt. 


Orme ga® chatboard Chalk in Color 

Eight pleasing OMEGA colors! The easy 
way to brighten your chalkboards be- 
cause — Omega erases completely. 
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“The idea that a member of the 
faculty should take intellectual or po- 
litical dictation from any quarter is 
alien to everything Sarah Lawrence 
stands for. Prejudiced or politically 
inspired teaching would quickly reveal 
itself, and would be rejected by the 
students and by the whole college.” 


Children of Migrant Workers 
May Get Better Schooling 


WASHINGTON, D.C—Uncle Sam is 
worried about the education of children 
who follow the crops. 

Concern for the children of a million 
migrant farm families is soon to be 
translated into action by the White 
House, Department of Labor, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Authorities from these 
agencies have already assembled facts to 
show that children-on-the-move start 
school later, attend fewer days, make 
less progress, and drop out earlier. In 
his budget message President Truman 
pledged his “earnest support to meet the 
problem of these children.” 

Uncle Sam's first task is to impress 
upon the states through which farm 
children pass each year that each mi- 
grant child requires special facilities 
and teaching materials. To lay the basis 
for the instructional services the Presi- 
dent has requested Congress to approve 
$181,000. The funds are to be used for 
studies to determine how to keep track 
of these children-on-the-move, how to 
get them into school, and how to adopt 
school programs to meet their needs. 


Visibility Impaired by 
Tinted Windshields 

BERKELEY, CALIF.— Administrators 
who are responsible for purchase of 
school buses may be interested in a 
preliminary report by the University of 
California's Institute of Transportation 
on the comparative visibility of tinted 
windshields. 

The report by the institute revealed 
that ordinary windshields permit a sig- 
nificantly greater degree of visibility. 
The study was based on tests in which 
observers were asked to spot and iden- 
tify a dummy pedestrian and panels, 
through a tinted windshield and through 
an ordinary one. 

“In a total of 50 observations by five 
observers the dummy was seen about 
40 feet farther away and the cther ob- 
jects about 100 feet farther away when 
viewed through the ordinary wind- 
shield,” the report concluded. 
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little red school house 
-.. or ivied college 


Big schools and little all over the country know the 
fine quality of Peabody school furniture . . . its correctness 
of design, its fine materials, its unsurpassed craftsmanship. 


This new addition to the Peabody line is a typical 
example of the Peabody art. With its sturdy, cleanlined 
tubular construction, it is especially suitable for all grades 
from kindergarten through college. It embodies the 
advance design qualities for which Peabody is noted 

. .. incorporates many Peabody “Plus Values”. . . 

and is built throughout to last for many years of service. 


Like all Peabody school furniture, it is backed by 
Peabody’s half century of specialized experience, and the 
Peabody guarantee of superior quality in design, 

materials and workmanship. Full details on request. 
PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC., North Manchester, Indiana 


MODEL PTL LIFTING LID TABLE— 
PC CHAIR. Smooth, welded tubular 
construction designed for maximum 
leg room and greatest comfort. 

Top, seat and back solid Northern 
hard maple, with super-tough, 
scratch-resistant, suntan “Celsyn” 
finish. Entire top lifts—adjustable, 
slam-proof friction type hinges. 
Chair has automatic-adjusting 

form fitting rest and 
comfortably saddled seat. 


ee 
d Aa O09... QUALITY SCHOOL SEATING SINCE 1902 
ee! , 
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Towels That Live LONGER 
...350 to 500 Launderings! 


Yes, McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk style gym towels 
will both last through 350 to 500 uses and launderings. That's 
because they’re full sized (20 x 40” shrunk), woven of long 
staple, triple-twisted 2-ply, warp yarns. For extra strength, 
they’re designed with color stripe at the side. Learn more 
about these famous towels and the money-saving McArthur 
School Towel Plan by writing for complete information today. 


eo McARTHUR sit" 


BARABOO, WIS. 








New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 


It is destined to make its mark 
as one of the most useful ad- 
juncts to portable seating ever 
devised. 
This FOLDING TABLET ARM 
CHAIR is just the thing for— 
LECTURES 
OVERFLOW CLASSES 
EXAMINATIONS 
STUDY ROOMS 
LABORATORIES 
SEMINARS 
TAKING MINUTES 
NOTES, DICTATION, etc. 


The arm is an integral part of the 

chair—NOT AN ATTACHMENT. 

It may be adjusted to several posi- 

tions— 

1) Raised upright to permit free in- 
gress and egress. 

2) Completely lowered to the side. 

3) Folded flat against the seat for 
compact storage. 

The Only Tablet Arm Chair of its Kind any- 

where. 





Rubber Feet prevent noise and marring. 
Write today for folder, prices and delivery. 





NEWS... 


Pontiac High Broadcast 
500th Program Jan. 28 


PONTIAC, MICH.—The 500th pro- 
gram of the Pontiac High School Radio 
Workshop was heard January 28 over 
station WCAR, Pontiac, Mich. and 
commemorated one of the oldest con- 
tinuous activities of its kind in the 
country. 

Today the Radio Workshop is recog- 
nized as a standard part of the Pontiac 
High School curriculum. All of the 
programs are utilized as in-school teach- 
ing aids and are heard by an estimated 
45,000 students in 98 schools in the 
area. 

The first broadcast of the series of 
programs was presented March 5, 1940. 
The original schedule of one program 
a week has now expanded to three 
quarter-hours each week, each an en- 
tirely different type of program directed 


to a separate age group. 
Opening School With Prayer 
Opposed in Schenectady 
SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—Two Protestant 
church groups in this city, the board of 
the First Methodist Church and the First 
Unitarian Society of America, have 
joined forces with the New York Board 


of Rabbis and the Free-Thinkers of 
| America in opposing the New York 


State Board of Regents’ proposal that 
public school pupils open each school 
day with a prayer. 

Both groups, however, praised the 
regents for suggesting more stress on 
the moral and spiritual heritage of the 
United States. 

The Schenectady school board still is 
studying the proposal made by the re- 
gents November 30. 

The proposal has the support of the 
directors of the New York State School 
Boards Association, and many Catholic 
and Protestant clergymen have endorsed 
the recommendation. 





| Oppose Naming of Priests 
| to Select Indiana Textbooks 
| INDIANAPOLIS. — The Indianapolis 
Ministerial Association has protested, 
and organized a committee to oppose, 
the action of Wilbur Young, Indiana 
superintendent of public instruction, in 
asking 19 priests to help select 169 
books to be used in the public schools 
of the state for the next five years. 
Mr. Young defended his action on 
the theory that Roman Catholics are 
“considerably versed in spotting Com- 
munist or subversive influences.” 
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NEWS... 


North Carolina School Heads 
Evaluate Preservice Training 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Replies from 100 
superintendents, who returned check- 
sheets on their preservice training to 
North Carolina's State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Educational Administration, 
indicate the need for more emphasis in 
all areas of school administration, the 
North Carolina Public School Bulletin 
reports. 

These check-sheets were sent to the 
superintendents as a preliminary step 


in a study on the preservice training 
of school administrators. 

Another finding of the study spon- 
sored by the Kellogg Foundation is that 
greater emphasis should be placed on 
law, public finance, and public speaking, 
all with respect to teaching methods, 
which provide practical experience dur- 
ing the training period. 

Areas most mentioned as neglected 
in preservice training are: “legal as- 
pects of school administration,” “pro- 
viding pupils services,” “conducting a 
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Before You Specify Map Rail 


Investigate the special features of NYCO 


THE RAIL AND HOOKS 


are of (a) 18 gauge, cold rolled steel, 
(b) copper coated; (c) with a dull 
nickel finish. 


THE BRASS EYELETS 
in every screw hole pre- 
vents screws (wood or 
metal) from cutting 
through the cork. 


THE TABBED HOOK 


bond campaign,” and “purchasing school 
equipment.” 

Most frequently mentioned discrep- 
ancies contributing to the preparation 
of superintendents are “law,” “public 
finance,” and “public speaking,” it was 
reported. 


Seek American Standard for 
Usable Areas of Floor Space 


New York. — A project to develop 
methods for determining usable areas 
in educational buildings as well as 
square footage of rentable areas in com- 
mercial buildings was approved January 
4 by the American Standards Associa- 


| tion. 


To determine whether such an Am- 


| erican standard was desirable a canvass 
| of school administrators and building 


owners was conducted earlier. 
School administrators are faced with 


| a difficult problem in trying to calculate 
| the square footage of a building that 
| is usable for educational purposes, the 
| American Standards Association declares. 
| The present methods of calculating the 
| gross area of school buildings vary con- 


| siderably, especially the calculation of 


THE CORK STRIP 


has a burlap backing. The 
strip always fits tightly. 


| areas in open corridors and passageways 


which are usable in some sections of the 


| country where the climate is relatively 
| mild but are not customarily usable 
| where there is severe winter weather. 


Also, the modern trend is to include 
a great deal of built-in cabinet space 


| which, although usable, may or may not 
| be considered part of the net usable 


floor area. 


The USS. Office of Education and the 


| National Association of Building Own- 
| ers and Managers are co-sponsors of the 


project under the procedures of the 


| American Standards Association. 


Grade School Materials 


Exhibit Is Sent Abroad 


holds single spring roller mountings in 
upright position— necessary if spring 


roller is to function properly. 





Please send me: 


) Y) : 

! VT ()S 1 i f your No. 90 Display Rail 

Lae Ny ROM &( ° ¢.3 Display ‘Rail Specifications for geopaees new 
uilding 





3333 Elston Ave. 


Signed 








CHICAGO 18, ILL. City 








WASHINGTON, D.C.— Because last 


| year's foreign exhibit of American edu- 
| cational materials for children from the 
| years of 2 to 6 was so successful, the 
| Association of Childhood Education is 
| again exporting an exhibit. It was pre- 
| viewed here January 23 by Washington 
| and Baltimore educators. 


This year’s exhibit will include books, 


| toys, play materials and teachers’ man- 
| uals and is for children from 6 to 12. 
| The State Department, which last year 


granted $20,000 for the project, has 


| increased the grant to $30,000 and asked 


for elementary school materials to go 


| to countries of the East. 
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American Boditorm 


New Senior High School, Watertown, N. Y., equipped with 1,600 Full-Upholstered Bodiform Chairs. 
Architects: Beardsley and Beardsley, Auburn, N. Y.; Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw and Folley, Watertown, N. Y. 


Your school auditorium will derive important advantages from a ag Ma as Se agi | 
the engineering skill and experience that have gone into the design ake Ryan j 
and construction of American Bodiform upholstered chairs. ae 
Complete comfort is assured by seats with full-upholstered, 
spring-arch construction, and backs with scientifically correct, 
body-fitting contours. Automatic, silent % safety-fold action allows 
maximum room for passing, facilitates housekeeping tasks. 
The desirable acoustical effect of these chairs is apparent when 
the auditorium is not wholly filled—full upholstery compensates 
for any unoccupied seats. 
American Bodiform Chairs have classic beauty and harmony of 
design. The pride they build in school and community induces re- 
spectful treatment, stimulates more active interest and co-operation 
in school activities. 
A wide range of styles, colors and upholstery materials assures 
harmony with any decorative scheme. Our experienced Seating 
Engineers will gladly help you plan. Write for information. 


ctmeucan Seating Company coal BSodiform Auditorium aa 


Beauty combined with relaxed posture. 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING No pinching or tearing hazards. Also 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities available with tablet arm. 
Manufacturers of School, 
Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 
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More eiitahe Cone 50% Less 
than Complex. 


nd Systems! 


Executone gives you instant voice-to-voice 
contact with every part of the school 


Easier, more efficient administration 
can be achieved with this modern 
low cost intercom system. Executone 
meets all essential communication 
needs of every school! 


Just push a button—for instant two- 
way contact with every classroom .. . 
to quickly locate roving personnel 
... to make announcements. 


Teacher's privacy protected—Princi- 
pals can study teaching methods via 
Executone. An optional indicator 
lamp signals when the “line” to a 
class is open. Calls to principal's of- 
fice are signalled by chime and light. 


Emergencies—During fire, or air raid 


Liecilome 


SCHOOL INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 


Send for complete details. 
ail coupon today! 


drills, Executone prevents confusion 
... quickly locates nurse or doctor 
... safeguards life and property. 


Easy to operate — dependable — 
This simplified intercom system has 
no complicated control panels. . . no 
microphones . . . no headsets or tele- 
phone receivers. 


Easily installed in existing and pro- 
posed schools. Large or small 
schools can expand their Executone 
with record turntables, radio tuners 
and public address speakers. 


A time clock can be used in conjunc- 
tion with Executone to automati- 
cally signal class periods. 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. C-10 

415 Lexington Ave., New Yerk 17 
Without obligation please send: 
[] Free descriptive literature. 

C) Name of nearest representative. 
name 
school. 


address___ 








In Canada — 331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 


A eee ai ecto sath co cos tah toe 





NEWS... 


Says School Lunch Program 
Will Serve 1,500,000,000 Meals 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— The Agricul- 
ture Department has predicted that the 
federal government will distribute a 
record 1,500,000,000 cut-rate but nour- 
ishing meals to 9,400,000 United States 
school children during 1952. 

It will cost the taxpayers about $83,- 
000,000 for the school lunch program, 
which is expected to provide 100,000,- 
000 more meals for 1,000,000 more 
children than last year. 

Congress appropriated $83,367,491 
for the program this year, which is 
slightly less than last year's $83,500,000. 
This does not reduce the amounts being 
apportioned out to states because the 
cut was made in administrative over- 
head costs. 

For 1952, states are required to put 
up at least $1.50 for every federal dol- 
lar received, in contrast to the first year 
of the program when the states were 
required to match these federal funds 
dollar for dollar. By 1963 they will be 
required to match each federal dollar . 
with $5. 


Juvenile Book Authors Told to 
Stop Writing Half-Truths 

New York.— Authors of juvenile 
books were told to “stop writing half- 
truths” at a special meeting January 28 
held by the junior book section of the 
Author's Guild of America im connec- 
tion with the third national conference 
of the US. Natiorial Commission for 
UNESCO, 

The meeting discussed ways by which 
authors of children’s books can best ex- 
press ideas of the United Nations in 
order to provide the next generation 
with knowledge and attitudes’ needed 
to make the most effective use ‘of that 
organization. About’ 300 - persons, in- 
cluding leading librarians, editors, au- 
thors, booksellers and educators at- 
tended. 

“Writing with all the feeling in the 
world won't help toward understanding 
if you don’t have the facts. All Eskimos 
don't build snow igloos,” declared Dr. 
Ethel Alpenfels, a professor at the New 
York University School of Education. 

Mrs. Lavinia Davis of Brookfield 
Centre, Conn., author of juvenile books 
and mother of six children, pointed out 
that books with feeling as well as with 
facts are needed, books that speak from 
the heart as well as the head. 

“I'd like parents to come in and ask 
for some books on the U.N. with the 
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ONLY '54°° MORE MAKES THIS A Fire Safe CEILING... 


(Based on average costs for a room 24’ x 32‘) 


For just a few cents more per square foot, you can have the added protection of fire safe 
Fiberglas* Acoustical Tile. Bearing the U.L. label, it meets the demands of building codes for 
incombustible materials. What’s more, you have these ten additional advantages: 

© High Acoustical Value © Dimensional Stability 

© Good Light Reflection ® Cleanable and Paintable 

© Decorative Beauty © No Sustenance for Vermin 

© Ease of Application © Thermal Insulation 

© Sanitary © Light in Weight 


For information, call your Fiberglas acoustical contractor listed in the 
yellow pages of the phone book, or write: 


OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION 
DEPARTMENT 140-C + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





U. 8. Pet, OR) of OveneComng ACOUSTICAL 
Fiberglas Corporation for a variety of 
products made of or with fibers of glass. TILE 








BUILDING INSULATION + FORM BOARD + ROOF INSULATION - MEMBRANE FABRIC 
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“TO SEE OR NOT TO SEE — 
THAT IS THE QUESTION” 


Experts agree that visibility of the chalkboard task de- 
pends on the contrast between the board and the chalk. 
SLATE CHALKBOARDS provide this essential contrast to a 
degree not obtainable elsewhere. 


“THE DARKER THE BOARD THE BETTER 
THE VISIBILITY; 
THE LIGHTER THE BOARD THE BETTER 
THE CAMOUFLAGE” 


Write for our latest pamphlet 


“SLATE CHALKBOARDS ARE MODERN TOO!” 


Pennsylvania Slate Producers Guild, Inc. 


211 Realty Building 


Pen Argyl, Pa. 








No adjustments to make... 
no filter to change when 
switching to wet pick-up 
work. Moisture in vacuum 
air-stream cannot damage 
Hip Bi-Pass Motor. Special 
attachments for scores of 
clean-up jobs. 


LOOK AT ALL THE 
JOBS IT CAN DO FOR YOU! 
Sweeps floors “with air’! 

Takes up scrubbing solution from 
floors...no rinsing or mopping. 
Vacuums dust from ceilings, walls, 
blinds, overhead pipes, air ducts, 
motors, etc. Hi-up Extension elimi- 
nates use of ladders or scaffolds. 
Dries areas flooded by overflowing 
toilets, etc. 

Vacuums rugs, carpets and up- 
holstery. 


++.8aves time and trouble on scores 
of other jobs. 


$500 IN CASH PRIZES! 


, Your old floor, Hin Bas carpet ma- 


chine may win in Hixp’s 25th An- 


Y niversary “Oldest Floor Machine 
¥ Contest.” Send for entry b 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 

740 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

0 Send circular on Hip Vacuum 

© Send entry blank for “Oldest Floor 
Machine Contest” 





OOD veces cintnentcerenctenptsinemnitiina 


City__ State 





| NEWS... 


same eagerness they ask for books on 
sex education and manners,” said Elean- 
or Brent, consultant on children’s books 
in the book department of R. H. Macy 
& Co., New York. “This [U.N.]} hope of 
the world is close to the welfare of the 
child.” 


School Business Officials 
Plan Convention Program 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. — Preliminary 
plans for the next annual meeting of 
the Association of School Business Offi- 
cials include sectional meetings for plant 
maintenance and operation, schoolhouse 
planning and construction, purchasing, 
accounting and finance, and school rev- 
enue sources. Other program plans will 
be announced by the executive commit- 
tee after a meeting in mid-February. 

The convention this year will be at 
the Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic City, 
October 12 to 16. President is Ed. P. 
Williams, business manager for the pub- 
lic schools at Fort Worth, Tex. 


500 Schools Appeal for V.A. 
Hearings Before New Board 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Veterans’ 
Education Appeals Board, set up by 
Congress in July 1950 to hear GL. bill 
tuition disputes between the Veterans 
Administration and schools training vet- 
erans, has had a busy time during its 
brief year and a half of existence. 

By the end of 1951, it had held 249 
hearings and had rendered 203 rulings 
and decisions, many running well over 
a dozen pages. During the same period 
of time, schools had filed nearly 500 
appeals with the board. 


Seven Colleges Awarded 
Hillman Scholarships 

ATLANTIC City, N.J.—Scholarships 
totaling $15,000 will be distributed 
among seven educational institutions, 
trustees of the Sidney Hillman Founda- 
tion have announced. 

The universities selected for the 
scholarships and the amounts are: 
Brandeis University, $3000; Roosevelt 
College, $2500; Amal-Histadrut School, 
Jerusalem, $3500; Howard University, 
$2000; the Education Foundation for 
the Apparel Industry, $2000; New York 
School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, $2000, and 
Fisk University, $1000. 

A $1500 grant-in-aid was also made 
to the Southern Regional Council, Inc., 
of Atlanta, Ga., race relations group. 
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West Side Stand, with 
press boxes. Seating 
capacity 5,450. 


Press boxes permit 
complete view of field 
with all-weather pro- 


tection for officials. 
New spectator comfort — 
new sports facilities with = 


PITTSBURGH : meee 8s 
‘DES MOINES 


STEEL DECK 

















With the completion of these two Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Deck Grandstands, Scranton moves into the front 
ranks of American high schools enjoying the finest in 
modern stadia. 

Accommodating a total of 11,200 spec- 
tators, Scranton’s West and East Stands 
provide excellent seating comfort plus the 
dependable safety and permanence of steel 
construction. The press boxes, unique in 
design, afford a maximum of convenience 
for officials and the representatives of press 
and radio. 

We will be glad to discuss your future 
Grandstand requirements, at any time. 


East Side Stand, seating capacity 5,750. 


PITTSBURGH’DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 


Sales Offices at 
e PITTSBURGH (25), 3427 Neville island DES MOINES (8 126 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2) 295 Industrial Office Bidg DALLAS (1 1226 Praetorian Bidg 
CHICAGO (3 1217 First National Bank Bidg SEATTLE »17 Lane Street 
LOS ANGELES (48 6399 Wilshire Bivd SANTA CLARA, CAL 616 Alviso Road 











NEWS... 


New York State Organizes 
Citizens Commission 


ALBANY, N.Y.—A_ State Citizens 
Committee for the Public Schools was 
formed here in New York State in 
January. The new organization has the 
support of the state department of edu- 
cation, the New York Education Asso- 
ciation, and the New York State School 
Boards Association. 

Thomas M. Linville, chairman of the 
city planning commission of Schenec- 
tady, was named president. Leo M. Per- 


GREATEST READABILITY 


lis of the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools addressed the 
meeting, which was held at Albany. 


To Set Up Clearinghouse on 
Life Adjustment Education 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Men and 
women from 20 states with action pro- 
grams for life adjustment education will 
exchange ideas and information in 
Washington on March 17 to 19. 

The meeting, the first of its kind, was 
called by the Commission for Life Ad- 


with Lowest 
Reflectivity 
... eliminates 
all eye strain 
@ 
RITE GREEN 











THE ULTIMATE 
IN CHALKBOARD 
FOR MODERN 
CLASSROOMS 


CHALKBOARD 











Designed by TYLAC engineers, exhaustively tested by world’s greatest 
testing laboratory at Nela Park for readability and reflectivity, Rite Green 
Chalkboard by TYLAC has every unmatched feature that fully contributes 


to unlimited classroom service. 


Based on a 4” highly waterproofed, long fibre, presd-hardboard, the tough, 
double coated synthetic resin and silicate finish is baked on under high 
temperature, affording highest abrasive resistance and resulting in a 
smooth writing surface that permits perfect ease of writing and erasing. 
It does not warp, bulge, split, splinter, crack, craze or peel. No color change 
is possible from the use of strong soaps in cleaning the writing surface. 
No chalk pressure can dent or mar its smooth, hard and unbelievably dur- 
able writing surface. Rite Green Chalkboard by TYLAC meets every rigid 


Chalkboard requirement. 


Be sure to get 


It is CHALKBOARD PERFECTION. 
the 


complete story 


together with prices and sample. Write 


TYLAL LOMPANRY 


904 CENTER STREET 


MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 


justment Education, a group function- 
ing under the auspices of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

The delegates are expected to report 
how each state pays for its efforts to 
revise the secondary curriculum along 
life adjustment education principles. 
They will describe how local school sys- 
tems plan changes in the high school 
curriculum; how they carry those 
changes into practice, and how they tell 
the people about them. 

According to Galen Jones, head of the 
instruction, organization and service 

| branch of the Office of Education, the 

| results of the March conference will be 
summed up in a report to help school 
systems in all parts of the country intro- 
duce life adjustment innovations. 


Would Abolish Independent 
Accrediting Agencies 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The National 
| Commission on Accreditation, repre- 
| senting 1200 institutions of higher edu- 
| cation, after more than a year of study, 
| has recommended that 300 independent 

college accrediting agencies be elim- 
inated. 

The commission has proposed instead 
that the six regional accrediting asso- 
ciations set up by the colleges them- 
selves take over all accrediting and do 
it on an institution-wide basis. 

Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, president of 
George Washington University and sec- 
retary of the commission, cited 23 spe- 
cific abuses by the accrediting agencies, 
some of which are as follows: 

There are too many accrediting or- 
ganizations. Originally starting as ac- 

| creditation agencies for institutions, they 
| are now down to departments and indi- 
| viduals. There is too much duplication, 
| “yet all call for different data.” He 
| contended that they are breaking down 
the institutional rights and destroying 
| the freedom of the faculties and inter- 
| fering with the responsibilities of gov- 
erning boards. Their charges and levies, 
| he added, are excessive (affiliation run- 
| ning from $10 to $700), and in many 
cases they visit institutions without their 
being invited and then ask for a fee 
if the department or division is to be 
“white listed.” 
| Dr. Marvin stated that the next move 
on the part of the National Commission 
on Accreditation will be the calling of 
conferences with regional accrediting 
associations and the independent groups 
| “to try to work out an understanding 
| that will be acceptable to all concerned.” 
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BETTER SCHOOL CLEANING 


Send for this 32 page book 
packed full of answers to vac- 
uum cleaning problems. No 
school should be without it. 
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THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY + HARTFORD 6 CONNECTICUT 


SPENCER 


Please send my copy of A GUIDE TO EASIER CLEANING 
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When buying new lockers 
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built-in combination locks 


13374-DZ (left) has 
locking rod that 
lifts to unlocked 
position by raising 
door handle. 


—_ 


US 


13376-DZ (right) 
has retractable 
deadbolt con 
trolled by dial. 


YALE is o registered trade mark of 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
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Save time...money 


YALE built-in combination locks in your 
school will cut bookkeeping, save your staff 
valuable time, avoid annoying “lock outs.” 
The YALE name on these trouble-free locks 
means you get real security, a full guaran- 
tee, a supervisor’s key for easy access, and 
a master control chart that enables you to 
change any combination quickly and easily. 


YALE & TOWNE| 


NEWS... 


National Educational 
TV Network Favored 


St. Louis.—More than 100 delegates 
from 29 cities and 19 states attended 
| a conference here in January to consider 
| the establishment and operation of a 
national noncommercial educational tele- 
vision network. Delegates included 
representatives from the Joint Commit- 
tee on Educational Television and the 
American Council on Education. 

The group was unanimous in sup- 
| port of the idea for a national educa- 
| tional TV network. Discussions revolved 

around the financial implications of an 

| educational network, the programming 
| possibilities, and the technical and en- 
| gineering problems involved. Those in 
attendance agreed that a national edu- 
| cational TV network should produce 
programs in its own right as well as 
serve as a distribution center. 

The conference commended the Fed- 
| eral Communications Commission for 
| its tentative reservation of television 
| channels for exclusively noncommercial 
| use as established last March 22 and 
| urged that in the public interest these 


cul gio" \| reservations be made final. 


iTV Applications in New York 
Would Cover Entire State 

New YorK.—If the Federal Com- 
| munications Commission approves the 
state board of regents’ request for 11 
television outlets, New York will have 
a chain of educational television stations 
that “will reach 97 per cent of the 
people living in the state,” states Dr. 
| Lewis A. Wilson, state commissioner of 
education. 

Dr. Wilson spoke at the eighth an- 
nual Institute of the Visual Arts held 
here recently. 

| Pointing out a reciprocal educational 
process, the commissioner declared that 
| the great cultural resources of New 
| York City could be brought to farms 
| and Upstate communities that lack li- 
braries, museums, art galleries and zoos 
and, in return, the “feeling of space, 
| the great forests and orchards” of Up- 
state New York could be televised for 
the city’s benefit. 
| “We must do something to help 
| teachers see the value of audio-visual 
materials,” asserted Dr. Paul W. F. 
| Witt, associate professor of education 
| at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
| sity. “We must work for the develop- 
ment of imaginative and resourceful 
teachers who are willing to try some- 
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American-Stardard 


First in heating...first in plumbing 


@ The Williamsville Central High School, in 
Williamsville, N. Y., meets every modern re- 
quirement of cleanliness and sanitation. Itstarts 
a long academic career with quality American- 
Standard plumbing fixtures that will give 
years of service with very little maintenance. 

Both the utility of design and the perform- 


Architects: Duane Lyman & Associates, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Plumbing contractor: Batt Co., Inc., Buffalo. 


A lavatory in every classroom reduces 
hall traffic in the Williamsville school— 
helps make each room a self-contained 
unit. Here is the Hibben lavatory, made 
of genuine vitreous china with non-tar- 
nishing Chromard fittings. 


New high school uses 
American-Standard plumbing fixtures throughout 


Chinal urinals are specially designed for 
easy access by students of all ages. The 
Chinal has integral flush spreader that 
washes evenly with minimum water. Gen- 
uine viterous china construction makes 
it easy to keep clean. 


ance of American-Standard plumbing fixtures 
have been thoroughly tested in many schools 
throughout the country. And, you can choose 
from a complete line. Be sure to get all the 
facts from your architect or 

plumbing and heating contractor 

before you build or remodel. 


General contractor: The John W. Cowper Company, Buffalo. 
Plumbing wholesaler: W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co., Buffalo. 


This Madera water closet has an elongated 
bow! for greatest sanitation, also comes 
in a junior size ideal for elementary 
schools. It features siphon jet water action 
that assures thorough cleansing of the 
bow! at each flush. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Both the help and the students like to 
handle KYS-ITE Trays. They wash so 
easily and safely—can be sterilized in 
steam or boiling water without danger 
of warping. They’‘re light and quiet yet 
strong and rigid. The lustrous finish is 
part of the material itself—the tray stays 
new looking through years of service. 
KYS-ITE is the ideal tray for your cafeteria 
or lunchroom—write for full information. 


KYS-ITE 
SERVING TRAYS © TABLEWARE 


Trays in all wanted sizes—red or brown. Table- 
ware in maple finish—plates, bowls, 
vegetable dish, cup and saucer. Also 3-partition 
divided plate for carrying full meal—ideal for 
smaller children. 


Save with Molded PAPER Plates 


Chi-net or Savaday single service plates and 
dishes save time and labor when used for sup- 
plementary or complete service. Individually 
molded (like china), strong, rigid, grease-resis- 
tant, good-looking. 

——— a ees 


This coupon 


/\ 
iy KEYES brings quick | 


| the 


NEWS... 


thing different,” 
medium’s 
learning.” 

Dr. Irene F. Cypher asserted that edu- 
cators had failed to use radio as effec- 
tively as they might have done. The 


he said, in referring to 
“rich potentialities for 


| assistant professor of education at New | 
York University warned educators to | 
be on guard against a similar neglect | 


of television. She said one of the main 


| problems in the use of television is the 
| inertia of teachers to change teaching 


| methods and the 
can’t understand the need for new ma- 


“budget-makers who 


terials.” 


| U.M.T. Hearings Show 


Some Widespread Opposition 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Two weeks of 
hearings held by the House armed serv- 


| ices committee under the chairmanship 


of Rep. Carl Vinson (D.-Ga.) on the 
proposed National Security Training 
Corps Act (H.R. 5904) were concluded 
on the last day of January after 69 wit- 
nesses had appeared. 

Analysis of the testimony indicates 


| that, with the exception of the military 


establishment officials, the only groups 


unqualifiedly in support of the enact- | 


ment of U.M.T. at this time are the vari- 


SAVE 


Maintenance ano 
Towel Costs wii 


*. 5 oS Pose 8 6 5, 


ELECTRIC 
HAND OR HAIR DRYERS 


New No. 8 wall model 
with patented 
faster - drying 
features ! 





ous veterans’ organizations. Opposition | 


| 


to U.M.T., on the other hand, stems 


from the religious, farm, labor and, to | 
some degree, educational organizations. 


Three Centuries of Textbooks 
Go on Exhibit at Harvard 
BostoNn.—An exhibit of school books 


| from the Colonial period to the present 


| day was held in Widener Library at | 


fruit of | Harvard University concurrently with | 


| texts, such as the McGuffey Reader, | 
Noah Webster's | 


enoscess information! | 


caves FIBRE SALES CORPORATION 
Dept. O, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send information on KYS-ITE Tableware [] 
KYS-ITE Trays [) Chi-net Tableware [] 
SAVADAY Paper aed ya Dishes [] 


Name Title 
Nome of School 
Address 

City 

My_ wholesaler is 


Zone State 
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the convention of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, February 10 to 14. 

Many of the books are well known 


published in 1837; 
Reader and Speller, both published in 
1782, and the “Short Introduction to 


the Latin Tongue” by Ezekiel Cheever | 


known as “Cheever's Accidence,” which 


was published in 1709. 

For Exceptional Children 
DETROIT.—To initiate a study on the 

qualifications and preparation needed 

by teachers of exceptional children, a 


national committee of leaders in special | 


education met at Wayne University here | 
on January 20 to 22. A grant of $25,500 | 
from the Association for the Aid of 


| Crippled Children has made the study | 
' possible. , 


Save valuable maintenance time ond elimi- 





nate tinving towel exp New high- 
speed Soni-Dri provides quick, automatic 
hand or hair drying service 24 hours a day 
yeor after year! Sani-Dri is a permanent 
solution to your washroom sanitation and dry- 
ing problem . . . and SAVES UP TO 85% 
OF YOUR WASHROOM COSTS! 


NEW FASTER-DRYING FEATURES! 


@ New faster-drying heating element! 

@ New smaller, oval nozzle produces more 
concentrated stream of air! 

@ Instant starting push-button switch with 
automatic shut off! 

All Sani-Dri Electric Dryers ore GUARAN- 

TEED, and have carried the Underwriter's 

Seal of Approval for over 18 years! 


New Srochure! 


Shows all Soni-Dri hand 
and hair dryer models with 
new high-speed drying fea- 
tures . . . plus installation 
pictures. Write today! 





Manvfacturers of Stools, Table Bases and Costumers 
for Restaurants and Soda Fountains. 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
_ THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
“Dependable Since 1897” 


3332 Commonwealth Ave. 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Norrow 
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WINDSOR SAUCE PANS 


us 


FRENCH FRYERS 


MIXING BOWLS BAIN MARIE SETS 


COMMERCIAL 


ALUMINUM 


HARLOW C. STAHL CO. 
Detroit 7, Michigan 


BUILT TO STAND THE WEAR AND TEAR OF SCHOOL KITCHENS 


Aren’t you looking for Aluminum Ware that’s built to 
take the rugged use of School Kitchens? 

Actually, that’s the first requirement for the kitchen 
ware you buy! 

And Commercial Cookware takes that wear and 
tear right in its stride because it is designed and made 
that way— 

Double Strong at the top rim and bottom where 
it’s most needed! 

But more! . . . Commercial Cookware is right- 
weight, bright and easy to clean . . . Still, it uses all the 
heat but doesn’t scorch the food! 

That’s why so many Professional Cooks everywhere 
prefer Commercial Cookware. 

Let us show you our Complete Line including 
many exclusive sizes and styles. Our Catalog is yours 
for the asking. 

Clip Coupon below and mail today! 





DOUBLE STRONG WHERE MOST NEEDED 


He Heaviest and Strongest where 
most needed for rugged wear 


Rounded Corners for easy, 
effective cleaning 


Aluminum for lightness and 
long life 2 
Satin Surface for cleanliness 
and eye-appeal 
Added weight for best heat 


distribution, preventing 
scorching or burning of foods 














HARLOW C. STAHL COMPANY 

1363 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 

Kindly send your Commercial Aluminum Cookware Catalog 
showing Utensils Built SPECIAL for our type of Kitchen. 


Nome 








Street Address 








City. 
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Harlow C. Stahl 


COMPANY 


> — 


1363 E. JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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NEWS... 


Three Plans Offered 
for Military Service 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — In order to 
meet the Selective Service's manpower 
problem “as it now exists and pre- 
sumably will continue to exist for a 
decade or more,” James B. Conant, pres- 
ident of Harvard University, and Arthur 
S. Adams, president of the American 
Council on Education, proposed a new 
policy to replace current procedures. 





JOB IN 12 HOURS 


A-SER 


A 2 COAT FLOOR FINISHING 


Three alternative plans “for the co- 
ordination of higher education and com- 
pulsory military service” were suggested 
by Mr. Conant, head of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 


Education Association, and the executive 
committee of A.C.E. 

One thing all three proposals have in 
common is the fact that they involve 
compulsory service for all physically fit 
young men, with induction at 18 or 
181. 


None permits exemption from 


PYRA-SEAL dries to touch 
in LESS than 2 hours. Can 
be steel-wooled and given 
another coat after 4 to 5 
hours drying time. 


PYRA-SEAL saves time when floors require sealing, because it's 
a quick-drying seal ... yet it leaves a tough, beautiful, long- 
lasting finish. That's dollars saved! Plus getting floors into service 


sooner. 


Also, PYRA-SEAL cuts down on maintenance costs because it's so 
easy to keep clean. That's more dollars saved! 
Only PYRA-SEAL offers ALL these advantages: 


* QUICKER DRYING—Dries in half the time . 
your floors are back in service sooner. 

¢ 60% to 80% MORE WEAR—proved by tests 
with Taber Abrasers (the official precision in- 
strument to determine wear and abrasion re- 


sistance.) 


resistant safety. 


* EASIER TO APPLY AND MAINTAIN—No lap 
marks; fewer rubber marks; does not rubber 








Maple Flooring 
Manutacturers Assn. 

National Oak Floonag 
Manvlacturers Assn. 

Leading Architects 


¢ HIGHER GLOSS yet maintains celebrated slip niimsiianaiae 


- “~~ 


Write today for de- 
tailed information. 


burn. Can be scrubbed without damage. A 
stronger, tougher, longer-wearing finish. 


MASI 


4963 MANCHESTER 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO 
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service, but all involve some type of 
deferment for college students. 

The difference in the plans are these: 

Plan No. 1: Gives a “national special- 
ized manpower board” authority to de- 
fer such college students as it might 
designate. 

Plan No. 2: Makes deferment auto- 
matic until students finish college “pro- 
vided an administrative agency shall 
have authority to determine the limits 
as to individual qualifications, duration 
of education or training and area of 
education or training to be applied from 
time to time.” 

Plan No. 3: Permits deferment only 
for students “enrolled in an expanded 
system of R.O.T.C. programs providing 

| the flow of trained personnel needed 
by the armed forces.” 

Dr. Conant said the document is not 
concerned with Universal Military 
Training, but “with the problem of 
military service for the kind of world 
that requires the United States to have 

up to 5,000,000 men in the armed 
forces,” or partial mobilization. 

“The morale of students is very bad 
under the present system. There is un- 
certainty; they don’t know their present 
responsibility or future functions. Our 

| alternative is not to defer more students 
but to provide a clear-cut plan,” he said. 


Qualifications for Teachers of 
Exceptional Children Studied 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The chief em- 
phases of a new study the US. Office 
of Education will sponsor this year will 
be upon the qualifications of teachers of 
exceptional children and the curricu- 
lums of colleges offering courses for 
such teachers, Earl J. McGrath, U.S. 
commissioner of education, declares. 

The study has been made possible by 
a grant of $25,500 from the Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children and 
is expected to extend over a period of 
one year. Progress reports and publi- 
cations presenting study findings will 
be issued during the year. 

Such questions as the following will 
be under consideration: What makes 
an effective teacher in this field? What 
special functions do such teachers per- 
form? Which of these functions are 
common with those of other teachers? 
Which are distinctive? How can state 
and local standards contribute to the 
| development of effective teachers? What 

is the relationship between standards for 
| certification of teachers and opportuni- 
| ties for preparation? 
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Everything is so Practical 
in a SHELDON EQUIPPED 
DEPARTMENT .. and so 
EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT 


Sheldon equipment is planned to meet your program 
needs — for homemaking, science, shop and art courses 
— to make the program more functional — to breathe 
life into it by having everything contribute toward a 
dynamic layout. You can call on Sheldon field engi- 
neers to help you in this vital planning, knowing that 
with their help you shall have a balanced arrange- 
ment that is educationally correct. There is the further 
assurance that back of all this understanding and plan- 


ning is the reputation of Sheldon for meticulous quality 





in all that it produces. Write for further information. 


pu. SHELDON EQUIPMENT company by ning waco, pond im och av fr mona 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 











NEWS... 


Kellogg Fund Makes Grant 
to Canadian Education Project 


TORONTO, ONT.—The W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation recently gave the Cana- 
dian Education Association the first in- 
stallment of a total grant of $231,000 
to carry out a five-year program de- 
signed to improve educational leader- 
ship and supervision in Canada. 

The C.E.A. will have the cooperation 
of the various provincial departments 
of education and the University of 
Alberta. 











Basic to the program will be a series 
of three-week workshops or short 
courses for superintendents to inform 
these key persons of the purposes of 
the program and to explore the assist- 
ance that can be obtained from them 
and from other resource persons, such 
as psychologists, sociologists and off- 
cials skilled in administration and work- 
shop methods. These workshops will 
be held at the University of Alberta 
under the guidance of a specially trained 
staff and consultants. 


—_—__—_——— 





( Advertisement ) 


New Index System Revolutionizes 


Slide and Film Strip Showings. 


M... for most projectors—New 
Index System helps you teach your 
own way! Use the easy, practical 
Index System to show your classes 
only the visual material you want 
them to see. Why be hampered and 
limited by routine? New Index Sys- 
tem allows you freedom and arrange- 
ment of material you have never 
been able to accomplish before. 


Consider the advantages of making 
up a slide set for your own needs 
by merely utilizing your existing film 
strips. Not only do you lengthen the 
life of your visual material inde- 
finitely, but you have a flexible and 
intelligent slide series by mounting 
the single frames of your film strip 
in GoldE Aluminum 2x2 Snap-It 
Binders (with GoldE Filmasks). You 
can add all the 2x2 slides you wish 
—the result is a complete showing, 
custom-made, to your _ individual 


needs. 


The Index Aut tic 2x2 Ch 
gives you faultless professional show- 
ing by even the youngest member of 
your class because the slides are kept 
in place with no bother in the Index 
Slide File and the Slide Files them- 
selves are always conveniently handy 
in the sturdy slide file cases. Slides 
are selected, shown and returned to 
their original position in the file, and 
Your Fingers Never Touch the Slides! 











Get the facts today on the amazing 
Index System for individualized 


The chief purposes of the project 
are: (1) to clarify the functions of 
superintendents or inspectors of larger 
school areas; (2) to work out practical 
solutions to problems now being. en- 
countered; (3) to formulate knowledge 
and material based on Canadian experi- 
ence in school administration and super- 
vision; (4) to encourage the establish- 
ment at the University of Alberta of 
a program of preservice and in-service 
training in supervision and administra- 
tion, and (5) to develop principles and 
procedures designed to improve Cana- 


| dian school administration in general. 


A special feature will be the develop- 


| ment of new technics of evaluation and 


| the constant use of these to evaluate 
the program's effectiveness. Another 


visual education. Only GoldE, for 
twenty-five years a leader in projector 
equipment, offers you this complete 
economical and easy method. This 
is the GoldE Index System in visual 
education at it’s best! 


The GoldE Manumatic, brilliant 
cool compact, 300-watts, blower- 
cooled, keeps your slides safe, thou- 
sands now in use in schools, colleges 
and churches all over the world. 


The GoldE Index Automatic 
Changer shows 40 2x2 slides no matter 
how mounted. Your fingers never 
touch the slides. Goes backwards and 
forwards. Skips slides. Immediate se- 
lectivity—fits most 2x2 projectors. 
The Index System is faster than Film- 
Strip, ten-fold more versatile. 


GoldE Slide File and Case— 
triumph of functional storage in 
which the storage box becomes an 
operating part of the Index Changer. 


GoldE Snap-It Binders, light weight 
aluminum, dustproof, with title labels 
and fine glasses. Easy as a snap. 


The Index System, acclaimed by 
visual aids experts as the only modern 
advance in slide projection. 





Ask your dealer to give you a 60 
second demonstration on the GoldE 
Index System or write direct to the 


GoldE Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 1220 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 7, Illinois for 
more details. 





feature will be the employment of an 


| expert in communications who will ad- 


vise on methods of transmitting ideas 


| and of achieving good public relations. 


A program director with a staff of 


| four located at the association office in 
| Toronto will organize and coordinate 
_ the program under a special committee 
| of the CE.A. Dr. W. H. Swift, deputy 
| minister of education at Alberta, has 


been chosen chairman of the committee. 


| “Most Pressing Needs” 
| of Education Are Listed 


New York. — The war mobiliza- 
tion program has left its impact upon 
the nation’s public schools, wrote Ben- 


| jamin Fine, reporting on a nation-wide 


survey made by The New York Times. 
The most “pressing needs” of educa- 


| tion, as listed by the nation’s state edu- 


cation commissioners, are: (1) more 


| and better school facilities; (2) more 


and better teachers; (3) more financial 


| support for education, particularly from 


the local community; (4) better sal- 
aries for teachers and administrators to 
attract personnel to the field; (5) the 
reorganization and consolidation of 


| school districts, particularly in rural 
| areas; (6) smaller classes to reduce 
| pupil-teacher ratio; (7) special services 


for exceptional children; (8) more sup- 
plies so that children can get the full 


| benefit of the school curriculum; (9) 


more and better school transportation in 
rural areas, and (10) better working 


| conditions for all school employes. 


Some educators, reported Mr. Fine, 
estimate that education should receive 
about twice what it spends now—a total 


| of $10,000,000,000 for operating ex- 
| penses. 
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Youll waut 
NEW Sterling MOVABLE DESKS 
TO MODERNIZE YOUR SCHOOL 


HEN replacing desks in older schools or furnishing new 

ones, the New Sterling movable desk is accepted as a 
leader. For in it are embodied all the most desired features 
of a school desk: 


COMFORT 
BEAUTY 
FLEXIBILITY 
ECONOMY 


By whatever test you make, the Beckley-Cardy New Sterling 
desk—with its roomy, all-steel, one-piece book box—is the 
most satisfactory unit you can use. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG OF CLASSROOM SEATING NO. 852 
FULLY DESCRIBING THESE AND OTHER BECKLEY-CARDY DESKS. 











BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY | manuracruree 


1632 Indiana Ave., Chicage 16 
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Griggs 


Griggs Airliner 
tubular furniture is 
modern, practical, 
durable and com- 
fortable. Made in 4 
sizes for all ages 
from kindergarten 
through college. 


GRIEG 
EQUIPMENT 


Griggs tubular furniture is available in a 
choice of five attractive colors on the metal 
frames. The book box affords a large stor- 
age space for books and materials. The 
superior design, materials and construc- 
tion assures a lifetime of hard service. 


Request Griggs Seating Catalog and the 
name of our Dealer near you! 


‘ . 
GS * 
Manufacturers of School 


Vhurch and “Jheatre Seatin 
9 


COMPANY BELTON, TEXAS 








‘Original’ self-season- 
ing Popper; life-time welded 
steel construction. Ilium- 


nated Plexiglas dome. 10- 


02. Capacity popping units 

30” wide, 20° deep, 66 

high. No special feed 
wire needed 


corn 
opts 


Floor Model Popper 


Hollywood Jr. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES can make 
substantial profits from popcorn which can be 
used to buy athletic equipment, musical 
instruments, or aid financially dozens of 

other school activities. Select the Cretors 
HOLLYWOOD JR... . a dependable, easy- 
to-operate machine that assures you 
a high margin of profit and years of 
trouble-free operation. 


“The Oldest Name in Popcorn” 


C. CRETORS & CO. CQ) W. Cermak Road Chicago 16 , Ill. 








NEWS... 


Yearbook Deals With 


Rural Life and Education 


CHICAGO. — Entitled “Education in 


| Rural Communities,” the 51st yearbook 
| of the National Society for the Study of 


Education came out in early February. 
Ruth Strang was chairman of the 


| yearbook committee; other members 


were John S. Carroll, Francis S. Chase, 
Shirley Cooper, Lowry Nelson and Kate 
V. Wofford. The volume was edited by 
Nelson B. Henry, secretary-treasurer of 
the society. 

The yearbook describes (1) the most 


| important trends in rural life and an- 


alyzes their influence on rural education; 


| (2) pictures the good that education is 


accomplishing in a few rural communi- 
ties; (3) gives the best up-to-date fac- 
tual information about rural education as 
it is today; (4) describes the processes 
and paths that lead to improvement; 


| (5) describes cooperative efforts to im- 


prove rural schools on local, county, 
state, regional, national and international 
levels; (6) proposes methods for evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of education in 
improving rural life; (7) states briefly 
essential first steps toward better educa- 
tion in every rural community and the 


| need to look ahead to problems still 
| to be solved. 


The book is distributed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 


Brooklyn Schools Show 
Science in Action 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.— Fourteen thou- 
sand sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
pupils of school districts 25 and 27 dur- 
ing February, March and early April are 
or will be viewing an exhibit of the réle 
of science in “The World at Work” at 


| the Brooklyn Children’s Museum. 


Developed by the museum, the board 
of education's division of curriculum, 
the vocational high schools, and the field 
superintendent and staff of the two dis- 
tricts, the exhibit is being visited as a 
part of regular class work. 

The youngsters “see” their voices on 


| an oscilloscope, hear their heart beats on 
| an amplifying device, watch the princi- 
| ples of radar in action, and view many 


other scientific demonstrations. 
The exhibit is the first of a series de- 


| signed to show the application of scien- 
| tific principles in the world of work. It 


shows upper grade pupils how high 


| school classroom subjects can help pre- 
| pare for profitable and interesting life 
| vocations. 
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IT’S DAY-BRITE 


IN AMERICA’S 
SCHOOLS 


Continuous rows of Day-Brite Alzak troffers furnish low-brightness 


lighting in the classrooms of South School in Rockland, Maine 


They Eiiminated Eyestrain in This Maine Classroom 


And they did it as hundreds of America’s 
schools have — with a Day-Brite lighting 
installation. 


Children who go to school in a Day-Brite 
lighted classroom like the one above have 
a tremendous advantage. Unhampered by 
eyestrain and nervous fatigue, they see 
better and learn faster. They're healthier, 
happier children who create far fewer dis- 
ciplinary problems. 


The absolute insistence of so many school 
administrators, architects and builders on 
low-brightness lighting has moved 
Day-Brite into a position of leadership in 
the school lighting field. Simply stated, the 
reason is this: Among the few brands that 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER 


AMERICA MUST SEE WHAT IT’S DOING 
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rj en v's 
K:. fasy ro st8 ™ 


can produce the desired high standard of 
lighting performance, Day-Brite consist- 
ently ranks No. 1 in the important matters 
of initial cost, ease of installation, simple 
maintenance and handsome appearance— 
in unbiased, comparative tests. 


If you're troubled with a school lighting 
problem, profit by the experience of hun- 
dreds of other school administrators. Call 
on the facilities of Day-Brite’s planning and 
research staffs. If we don’t already have the 
answers, we'll get them for you—without 
obligation, of course. Just write Day-Brite 
Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 
7, Missouri. 


DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY-BRITE 


Lighting LOAM US 











NEWS... 


Whitney Money for 
Teacher Graduate Fellowships 


New YorK.—Under a new program 
sponsored by a $600,000 grant from the 
John Hay Whitney Foundation, five 
small independent colleges that cannot 
ordinarily afford unusual teaching talent 
will have the services for at least a 
year of outstanding professors who have 
reached retirement age at other insti- 
tutions, it was announced. 

The program goes into effect next 
September and continues for three years. 


The grant also will include a plan 
to improve secondary school teaching 
through annual awards of graduate fel- 
lowships to 20 teachers in public high 
schools over the country. The teachers, 
who must be teaching in the fields of 
languages, literature, social studies or 
the arts, will be nominated by their 
superintendents or other officials. Those 
chosen will enroll in a special seminar 
and certain courses of their own choos- 
ing at Columbia or Yale universities, 
the colleges selected for the first year. 








The pilot states are: New York, New 
Jersey, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon 
and Washington. 

Dr. Harry J. Carman, dean emeritus 
of Columbia College and chairman of 
the foundation’s humanities division, 
said that in the first year five or six 
retiring professors would be selected to 
teach at the small institutions and that 
a new group of professors and colleges 
would be chosen each year with the 


possibility of expanding participation. 


New York High Schools 
Will Use Radio-Isotopes 


New York.—New York City’s high 
school science teachers will be the first 
in the nation to use radio-isotopes in 
classroom demonstrations next fall, Dr. 
William Jansen, superintendent of 
schools, has announced. 

To prepare the teachers with suffi- 
| cient technical knowledge an advisory 

group from the Atomic Energy Com- 
| mission, Brookhaven National Labora- 


| 
| 


| | tory, and the board of education have 


Remington Flestii-conrmy rollay 


b ecause of the teaching advantages: Teach- 


ing is easier with the Remington 


Electri-conomy Typewriter. No special methods or 
textbooks needed and students learn faster... 


develop true touch typing. 
because of the typing advantages: the 
eee 


scientifically designed standard 


keyboard on the Electri-conomy helps increase a 
student’s typing speed and accuracy — makes typing 
a delight. In addition, the distinctive, uniform print- 
work tends to develop a student’s feeling of pride 


in his work. 


Today, teachers and administrators are increasingly aware of the impor- 
tance of electrified typing experience for their students. That’s why so 
many schools are installing Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters 
as the tool for teaching modern business typing. Mail the coupon for 
FREE information about the advantages of electric typing. 


Ftarul 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


Typing" (R 8300). 


Name__™ 


Remington Rand, Room 2509, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Yes, I would like a FREE copy of “Electric Typing vs. Manual 





Scheol__ 
Address 
City. 


ee 


planned a 15 week course starting Feb- 
ruary 27 at New York University en- 
titled “Radio-Isotopes—A New Aid to 
High School Teachers.” 

Four elements that the teachers will 
use in their classroom demonstrations— 
iodine, phosphorus, sodium and cobalt— 
have been declared safe for classroom 
use by the A.E.C. 

In a letter to Dr. Jansen, Gordon 

| Dean, A.E.C. chairman, praised the 
board for the plan and said “as we all 
realize, the shortage of engineers and 
scientists in this country is a serious 
problem, and I feel sure that the actual 

| use of radio-isotopes in the classrooms 
of New York City next September will 

| go a long way toward creating student 

| interest in atomic energy as a possible 
career.” 


Must Convert From Steel to 
Masonry for New Buildings 


New YorK.—By next September the 
demand for new schools probably will 
reach its peak, with an additional 1,- 
700,000 enrollment expected. 

The steel shortage will so defer school 

| projects all over the country that some 
of them may not come off the shelf un- 

| til 1953 or 1954, says Engineering 

| News-Record. 

| The construction industry will have 

| a big job to do once the steel situation 

| eases or schools get priority. 
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CHEVROLET School Bus Chassis 


Chevrolet school bus chassis have won 
universal fame for safer, sounder, more 
dependable operation. They’ve won it 
by proved performance under all kinds 
of conditions ... 
and the rugged roads, and with miles 
and years of steady operation. They’ve 








on the steep grades , 


won it because of their built-in value. 
Check Chevrolet’s great features and 
you’ll know why a Chevrolet school bus 
chassis is a sound investment in safety 
and dependability. See your Chevrolet 
dealer. .. . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 16,000 pounds, 
depending on tire equipment. Accommodates 
bodies of 42- to 54-pupil capacity. Chevrolet 
Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 105-h.p., 
193 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at 
speeds governed under 35 m.p.h. Twin-Action 
heavy-duty rear brakes. Dual-Shoe parking brake. 


161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. 
Accommodates bodies of 30- to 36-pupil capacity. 
Chevrolet Thriftmaster valve-in-head engine, 
92-h.p., 176 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) 
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under 35 m.p.h. governed speed. Twin-Action 
rear brakes. Dual-Shoe parking brake. 


137-INCH JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. Accommo- 
dates bodies of 16-pupil capacity. Chevrolet 
Thriftmaster valve-in-head engine, 92-h.p., 176 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 
m.p.h. Proved dependable Double-Articulated 
brakes. 

















NEWS... 


Schools Get $3,000,000 
From Montana Oil Leases 
HELENA, Mont. — As a result of 
an oil boom in the Williston Basin of 
eastern Montana and western North 
Dakota, the public schools of Montana 
will receive more than $3,000,000. 
The State Land Board recently ap- 
proved the leasing of 260,000 acres of 
state owned oil and gas land in the 
Montana section of the Williston Basin 
for a total of $3,315,428 and, under the 
state law, 95 per cent of the money 


will go into the interest and income 
fund which is available to the public 
school system. The remaining 5 per 
cent will go into the permanent school 
fund, to be invested and the interest 
to be used for school purposes. Dis- 
tribution of the 95 per cent will provide 
about $20 for each pupil in the state. 

If any of the firms that bought leases 
on the state land should strike oil or 
gas, the state also receives 1212 per 
cent royalty, which would go into the 
permanent fund also. 





a DOUBLE SHADE 
with only ONE ROLLER! 


ire new SHADESCOPE 


STEELE pioneers again with the 
greatest innovation in modern 
public building shading! 


Just release the cord and it 


telescopes two shades on one 


roller at center of window. One 
easy operation to control light 
and ventilation at top and bot- 


tom at same time. 





THE SHADESCOPE 
STEELE STYLE SS 


A PATENTED AND EXCLUSIVE 
Steeleco PRODUCT. 


MANY OF THE ADVANTAGES OF 
A DOUBLE ROLLER SHADE! 


COSTS ONLY LITTLE MORE THAN 
A SINGLE ROLLER SHADE! 


LOWER INSTALLATION COST! 
LESS MAINTENANCE! 


EASILY DEMOUNTED WITHOUT 
TOOLS! 





SINCE 1900 


Over 2,000,000 
shades have carried 
Steeleduck Trademark 





WRITE DEPT. NS-13 


THE OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Sun T 
Hardware and Cord, 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


| Shades, Darkening Shades, Shade 
Metal Rollers and Slats, School Specialties 














NAMES IN THE NEWS 
SUPERINTENDENTS... 


Warren Travis White was unani- 
mously reelected superintendent of 
schools at Dallas, Tex., for a five year 
term. His present contract expires Au- 
gust 31. Mr. White’s salary was boosted 
to $17,500 a year, an increase of $1000. 
He is immediate past president of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 

Lyman M. Fort has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools at Sioux Falls, S.D., 


| a post he has held for the last eight years. 


H. E. Ilsley, former superintendent 


| of the consolidated schools at Spirit 
| Lake, Iowa, has been renamed superin- 


tendent to fill out the school year for 
the late H. A. Mahannah. 

Neil J. Geary has been named super- 
intendent of schools at Weehawken, N.]., 
succeeding Urban W. Chase, who has 
been appointed superintendent of schools 
of Hudson County, New Jersey. Dr. 
Geary, who has held the post of assistant 


| superintendent of schools at Ridgewood, 
| N.J., for more than five years, has been 
| assisting in the planning of two new 
| elementary schools in Ridgewood for 


the last two years. He also served as 
elementary school principal and_ sec- 
ondary school principal and for the last 
18 years has taught teacher education 
courses in New Jersey State Teachers 


| Colleges. 


Ruth N. Robinson has been appointed 
superintendent of the school at Havana, 


| Ark., succeeding E. W. Cook, who has 


been named superintendent at Mansfield, 
Ark. 

Clyde Edgar Johnson succeeds I. J. K. 
Wells as state superintendent of Negro 


| schools for West Virginia. 


Marjorie B. Lein- 


| auer, superintendent 
| of DeKalb County 


schools in Illinois 


| since 1940, has been 
| elected president of 
| the Department of 
| Rural Education of 
| the National Edu- 


cation Association, Mrs. Leinauer 


succeeding W. A. Early, county super- 
intendent of schools, Arlington, Va. Mrs. 
Leinauer will take office March 1. 


Carl V. Warren, superintendent of 


schools in Union School District 3, Hunt- 
| ington, L.I., New York, has had his con- 
| tract renewed for five years. 


Bertram M. Jones has been named 
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© Because distracting noise can lead to confusion and 
careless mistakes in schoolwork, practically all new 
schools include acoustical ceilings for noise absorption. 
However, even if your school was constructed before 
sound control became an established science, you can have 
Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical Panels easily and 
quickly installed over your present ceilings with little 
interruption to regular routine. 

J-M Fibretone offers an acoustical ceiling which is 
highly efficient, yet low in cost. Each 12" square panel of 
sound-absorbing material has hundreds of small holes 
that act as “noise traps” where sound energy is dissipated. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 
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This distracting noise 
is getting me down { 


Acoustical Ceiling! 


Make your school a more quiet and pleasant place 
in which to work... cut down distracting noise ... 
with Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical Ceilings. 





tie 
FIBRETONE 





a 


Fibretone Panels are predecorated, can be painted and 
repainted without loss of efficiency. And now, you can 
get Fibretone with a flame-resistant finish to meet the 
requirements of Federal Specification 55A-118a. 

Other Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings include Per- 
macoustic*, a textured, noncombustible tile with great 
architectural appeal; Transite*, panels made of fireproof 
asbestos; and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels backed 
with a noncombustible, sound-absorbing element. 

For a free book entitled ‘Sound Control,” write Johns- 
Manville, Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, N.Y. In 


Canada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 


Johns-Manville | 


PRODUCTS Movable Walls—Terrafiex and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone* Bullt-Up Roofs— Ete, 
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NEWS... 


superintendent of schools at Sabula, 
lowa, succeeding Paul J. Voskuil. Mr. 
Voskuil resigned to accept a post in 
the finance administration division of 
the Iowa Department of Public In- 
struction. 

Hobart M. Corning has been reap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Washington, D.C. 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS... 
Harry S. Ruhl resigned as _ principal 

of the Hanover Junior High School, 

Hanover, Pa., to accept the supervising 


“Control” their sunlight... 


PROTECT 
THEIR EYESIGHT... 


...With long-lasting shades of Du Pont “‘TONTINE’’* 


When you install window shades of long- 
lasting Du Pont ‘“Tontine”’ your class- 
rooms can have plenty of sunlight— 
with no glare to hurt young eyes. Be- 
cause this shade cloth lets light in... 
keeps glare out . . . you eliminate con- 
stant adjustment every time the sun 
changes. 

As proved by Du Pont’s exposure 
tests under the Florida sun, this sturdy 
cloth lasts years—resists cracking, fray- 


WRITE TODAY for helpful free 
booklet “How can you meas- 
ure the durability of window 
shade cloth?” E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
“Tontine”’ Sales, Newburgh, 
New York. 


ou Pont TONTINE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


LETS LIGHT IN—KEEPS GLARE OUT 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


principalship of the schools of Danville, 
Pa. He succeeds C. D. Jenkins, who 
is now assistant superintendent of schools 
in Northumberland County, Pennsylva- 
nia. 


PRINCIPALS... 

Frederick E. Carver succeeds William 
R. Brewster as headmaster of Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, N.H. Mr. 
Carver has served as assistant headmaster 
and also as director of admissions. Since 
1939 he has been coach of both football 


and baseball. Mr. Brewster, who re- 


ing or pinholing—and fading from sun- 
light. You’ll save on maintenance, too, 
because‘*Tontine”’ is washable—scrub- 
bing makes it look like new again. 


Protect your students’ eyesight . . . 
practically, scientifically, economically 
. . . With long-lasting Du Pont “‘Ton- | 
tine’’ Washable Window Shade Cloth. 


*“Tontine” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for 





its washable window shade cloth. 


NEG. U. 5. paT.OFF 


WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 
CLOTH 





signed for reasons of health, has been 
named director of public relations. 


Charles E. Clear has assumed his new 
duties as principal of the Rural Retreat 
High School in Wythe County, Virginia. 
His former post was as principal of the 
Sugar Grove High School, Sugar Grove, 
Va. 


John B. Pilette has been appointed 
principal of the Vernon-Verona-Sherrill 
Junior-Senior High School at Vernon, 
N.Y. He formerly was supervising prin- 
cipal of the Brownville-Glen Park Cen- 
tral School at Brownville, N.Y. 


Louis Andrew Berger has assumed his 
new duties as principal of the Lafayette 
High School at Lafayette, La. He had 
been a teacher of vocational agriculture 
in the school. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 
‘Earl E. Mosier 
will take office 
March 1 as dean of 
professional educa- 
tion at Michigan 
State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti. Mr. 
Mosier had _ been 
a member of the 
Michigan State De- 
partment of Public Instruction for 14 
years. He served as assistant superin- 
tendent for instruction from 1946 to 
1950, and earlier as chief of the division 
of teacher education and certification, 
associate director of the Michigan Co- 
operative Teacher Education Study, con- 
sultant in secondary education, and staff 
member of the Michigan Study of the 
Secondary School Curriculum. For the 
last two years Mr. Mosier has been 
associate professor of educational ad- 
ministration and associate director of 
research for the Midwest Cooperative 
Program of Educational Administration 


Earl E. Mosier 


| at the University of Chicago. 


William Samuel Carlson on April 1 
will assume his new duties as the second 
president of the State University of New 
York. Dr. Carlson, now president of 
the University of Vermont, succeeds 
Alvin C. Eurich, who resigned Septem- 
ber 1 to become vice president of the 
Ford Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. Charles Garside, a member 
of the state university’s board of trus- 
tees since the university was established 
in 1948, has been acting as president 
since September and will continue in 
that capacity until Dr. Carlson takes 
office. 
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Facts about dependable transportation 


As a responsible school executive, you want a school bus that provides 
safe, dependable transportation for years and years. That calls for a Dodge 
“‘Job-Rated” school bus chassis! Why? 
Because Dodge meets or exceeds every recommendation of the National 
Conference on School Transportation. 


Furthermore, you get excellent visibility. The downward slope of the hood 
lets the driver see more of the road. And you get molded, tapered Cycle- 
bond brake linings that assure safer, smoother stops. 


But that’s not all! A Dodge school bus chassis gives you the right power, 
with choice of three great engines ranging from 109 to 122 horsepower. 
You get top economy because of chrome-plated top piston rings and 
exhaust valve seat inserts. What’s more, you'll have the easiest-handling 
bus on the road, thanks to shorter turning diameters and wide front tread! 
And there’s much more to the story. 


Why not see your nearby Dodge dealer for all the facts about a dependable 
Dodge school bus chassis that’s ‘“Job-Rated’’ to fit your needs? Do it soon! 


DODGE re f: School Bus Chassis 
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Accommodating 
36, 48, 54 and 60 Passengers 
Ga) 


MODEL FS-152 


10,800 and 11,900 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 30 and 36 pupils 


asa 


MODEL HHS-192 
15,500 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 48 pupils 





_4*120000008 


MODEL JS-212 
16,125 and 17,000 ibs. G.V.W. 
For 54 pupils 


—“JOOOOO0OS 


MODEL RS-229 
18,075 and 19,000 ibs. G.V.W. 
For 60 pupils 











NEWS... 


Jonathan W. French Jr. is the new 
president of Emerson College, Boston. 
Since 1950 he has been dean at the col- 
lege. Mr. French also has been dean of 
men and assistant director at the Bruns- 
wick campus of the University of Maine. 

Raymond B. Allen, former president 
of the University of Washington, has 
been appointed the first chancellor of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
Dr. Allen already had resigned his post 
at the University of Washington, effec- 
tive December 30, to become director 


of the Psychological Strategy Board in 
Washington, D.C. 

Matthew J. Whitehead, former as- 
sistant registrar and associate professor 
of education at Howard University, is 
now professor of education and head of 
the division at Miner Teachers College, 
Washington, D.C. 

Harvey L. Turner has resigned as 
president of Hillsdale College, effective 
August 31, although he will continue as 
secretary-treasurer of the Michigan Col- 
leges Foundation, a fund-raising organ- 


B.F.Goodrich 


When you want economical flooring for use below ground 
level, specify B. F. Goodrich Asphalt Tile. However, it is also 


ideal for any installation on or 


above grade that calls for 


moisture-resistant flooring with long-wearing beauty in every 


inch. Moreover, it is easy to clean and maintain. 


Backed by famous B. F. Goodrich research, Asphalt Tile is 


available in more than 27 colors. For color charts and com- 


plete information, write Dept. 


N3, B. F. Goodrich Co., 


Flooring Division, Watertown 72, Massachusetts. 


BFGoodric 


RUBBER TILE - ASPHALT TILE - 


VINYL PLASTIC TILE - 


h FLOORING PRODUcr, 


RUBBER COVE BASE - ACCESSORIES 





| at the University of 








ization of small colleges. Mr. Turner 
also was given a leave of absence from 
the college, beginning February 1. 
J. Donald Phillips, vice president of the 
school and director of human relations, 
has assumed Mr. Turner’s duties tem- 
porarily. 

Willard C. Olson, 
professor of educa- 
tion at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 
has been appointed 
dean of the univer- 


_ sity’s school of edu- 


cation, effective Feb- 


ruary 11. Dr. Olson W. C. Olson 


| succeeds James B. 


Edmonson, who has been dean since 
1929 and a member of the faculty since 
1914. Dr. Olson, who is widely known 
for his research work in the growth 
patterns and mental development of chil- 
dren, has been director of research in 
child development at the University Ele- 
mentary School since 1929. He also 
served as associate professor of education 
in the school of education from 1929 and 
was promoted to the rank of professor 
in 1935. During the last three years 
he has been president of Phi Kappa Phi, 
the Society for Research in Child De- 
velopment, and the American Educa- 
tional Research Association. Before gding 
to the University of Michigan in 1929, 
Dr. Olson had been principal and super- 
intendent of two high schools in Min- 
nesota and instructor and assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Minnesota. 
He is a native of Minnesota and a grad- 
uate of the University of Minnesota. 


Dean Edmonson, 
an authority on citi- 


| zenship education, 


began his career as 


| a high school 


teacher and then 
became professor of 
secondary education 


¢ 


Dean Edmonson 


Michigan. An au- 


| thor, lecturer, administrator, consultant 


and adviser, he was a member of the 
National Committee on Emergency in 
Education from 1933 to 1935, and the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 


| National Educational Association from 


1935 to 1944. He also has served as 
president of the North Central Associa- 
tion of College and Secondary Schools, 
of the National Association of High 
School Inspectors, of the Horace Mann 
League, of the State Teachers Retire- 
ment Fund, and of the Michigan School- 
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America’s Most Versatile Chairs for School Use — 
and America’s Number | Public Seating Buy! 


Samson Folding Chairs 


Wisconsin State College Gym — Superior, Wisconsin 


: Ruggedly Built to “Take It”... 





Posture-Designed for Comfort... 
Easy to Stack, Store or Set Up! 


OW SAMSON FOLDING CHAIRS 
N make it easy to convert school 
seating space from one use to another, 
quickly and economically, to provide 
comfortable seating wherever needed. 


Sturdy Samson Chairs are easy to 
set up or fold away, require practically 
no maintenance. They are made of 
tubular steel that is heavier gauge 
than even U. S. Bureau of Federal 
Supply specifications demand! Their 
extra-wide seats and posture-curved 
backs make them extra comfortable 
for public seating. 


Tests by Pittsburgh Testing Labora- 
tory showed the Samson 2600 chair 
to be: ‘Substantial, well-balanced, 
easily set up or folded, storing in the 
most compact space, weight uni- 


formly distributed, folding mecha- 
nism guards against injury, seat rigidly 
supports framework, back is properly 
shaped for comfort.” 


Leading Users Choose Samson: 
Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, 
Michigan; Wilton Academy, Wilton, 
Maine; Prospect Park Council Club- 
house, Knights of Columbus, Brook- 
lyn, New York; GraceLutheranChurch, 
Stratford, Connecticut; Milenoff Ballet 
Theatre, Coral Gables, Florida; Bald- 
win High School, Jacksonville, Florida; 
Norwegian-America Line Agency, 
Inc., New York, New York. 


Strong Enough T Stand On! 


THERE’S A SAMSON FOLDING CHAIR 
FOR EVERY PUBLIC SEATING NEED 





Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Division, Dept. |-2, Detroit 29, Mich. 
ALSO MAKERS OF FAMOUS SAMSON FOLDAWAY FURNITURE FOR THE WOME AND SMART SAMSONITE LUGGAGE FOR TRAVEL 
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Denver University Arena— Denver, Colorado 





FREE TRIAL—Test America’s No. | 


Public Seating Buy Right In 
Your Own Office! 


@ Write us on your letterhead, de- 
al your public seating problem. 
We will send you, express prepaid, for 
examination right in your own office, 
the amazing new Samson series 2600 
folding chair— America’s Number One 
Public Seating Buy! No obligation. 
pe low prices on quantity pur- 
chases. Ask your Samson distributor 
for quotations, or write us direct. 
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NEWS... 


masters’ Club. Dean has 
been a member of the editorial con- 
sultant board for The Nation’s ScHoors 
since August 1931], 

John Theodore Rettaliata has been 
appointed president of the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, effective February 
4. He also was appointed president of 
two other organizations on the Illinois 
Tech campus—the Armour Research 
Foundation and the Institute of Gas 
Technology. He succeeds Henry Town- 
ley Heald, whose appointment as chan- 


Edmonson 


SAVINGS 


in the making 


cellor of New York University was 
announced in December. Vice president 
in charge of academic affairs at the 
institute since October 1950, Mr. Ret- 
taliata has been dean of engineering 
since September 1948. He joined the 
Illinois Tech staff in 1945 as director 
of the department of mechanical engi- 
neering. 

Merlin C. Wolfe, a former superin- 
tendent of schools at St. Joseph, Mich., 
has been named to the faculty of Mich- 
igan State Normal College. 


et 


This picture might have been taken in a washroom in your 
school. Wherever it was, you may be sure of this: The boy won't 
waste MOSINEE towels from this SENTINEL cabinet. From 


other cabinets, it’s so easy to snap extra towels that he might 


pull two or three . . 


. but he won’t make the slight extra effort 


it takes to get even a second towel from the Sentinel. So he uses 


just one... 


25% to 50% fewer towels. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. g 


it’s enough! With this “control,” many schools use 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 





Member of National School Service Institute 


MOSINEE |S 


SEMPER 
PREP-TOWLS + ZIP-TOWLS » TRIM-TOWLS + TURN-TOWLS + ROLTOWLS + BATH-TOWLS 











Donald Stuart Russell will become 
president of the University of South 
Carolina on June 3. Mr. Russell will 
suéceed R./Adm. Norman M. Smith, 
who has headed the university since 
1944. Mr. Russell, a former practicing 
lawyer, was at one time connected with 
the war department. 


OTHERS... 

James F. Redmond has been appointed 
purchasing agent for the Chicago schools. 
Mr. Redmond, who has been acting 


. purchasing agent for the last 15 months, 
| formerly was administrative assistant to 


L. J. Schloerb J. F. Redmond 


Herold C. Hunt, general superintendent 
of the Chicago schools, and also served 
under Dr. Hunt when he was super- 
intendent of schools in Kansas City, Mo. 
Lester J. Schloerb will succeed Mr. Red- 
mond as administrative assistant. Mr. 
Schloerb, who has 30 years’ experience 
in the Chicago schools, is a former 
director of the bureau of pupil welfare. 


Charles A. Bucher, associate professor 
of &ducation of the school of education, 
New York University, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the New York State 
five-year program professional prepara- 


| tion committee in physical education, 
| which was established to set up stand- 


ards for the training of physical edu- 
cation teachers in New York State. 


DEATHS... 

William Louis Bourgeois, superintend- 
ent of schools at Southbridge, Mass., 
from 1946 to Aug. 1, 1950, died in De- 
cember. Mr. Bourgeois formerly taught 
at Boston Latin School, Boston, and also 


| was superintendent of schools in Jewett 


City, Conn., before he went to South- 
bridge. For the last year he had been a 
graduate student at the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Education where he had 


completed his course requirements for 


| his doctor of education degree. 


L. T. Lanier, superintendent of schools 
at Mansfield, Ark., for about four years, 
died recently. Mr. Lanier previously 
served as county school supervisor of 
Sebastian County, Arkansas. 
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Choose the Floor that Passes 
pentane 2 








You’ll find that a Flexachrome* plastic-asbestos 
tile floor not only makes a good first impression 
on visitors... : 


But makes a good Jasting impression on board 
members...who applaud the durable beauty they 
see, the savings they'll effect, initially and over 
the years. 


Flexachrome is an accepted standard of quality in 
the floor tile industry. Use it in cafeterias, libraries, 
lobbies and other “‘dressed up” school areas that 
call for something special in planning, color, and 
design. 


Use grease-resistant Flexachrome also in kitchens 
and shops where spilled food, oil, grease and 
moisture are encountered. 


In corridors and classrooms, too, 
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where the day-after-day grind of shoes on active 
feet give the floor the test of its life. 

You have 25 rich, bright, true colors to choose from 
...that give you any design your heart desires. 
Tile-at-a-time installation allows almost endless 
pattern variety. Custom-cut inserts, made to your 
order, personalize your floors. 

Maintenance is negligible...just the usual daily 
sweeping and periodic washing. Ask your local 
Tile-Tex* Contractor for the complete Flexachrome 
story. (He’s listed in your classified telephone 
directory.) Or, write 

THE TILE-TEx Division, The Flintkote Com- 
pany, 1234 McKinley Street, Chicago Heights, 
Illinois. 

The Flintkote Company of Canada, Ltd., 30th 
Street, Long Branch, Toronto, Canada. 


* REGISTERED TRADEMARK, THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


TILE-TEX... Floors of Lasting Beauty 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Cooperative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration. Middle Atlantic Region. First annual 
report. Daniel R. Davies, coordinator. Teachers 
College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27. Pp. 85. 

Local Public School Administration. By Ben- 
jamin Floyd Pittenger, graduate professor of 
educational administration, University of Texas. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., New 
York 18. Pp, 512. $4.75. 

Opportunities for Education in the Next 
Decade. Compiled and edited by E. T. Me- 
Swain, dean, School of Education, Northwestern 
University, and Jack R. Childress, director, the 
University College, Northwestern University. 


, ee 
i 
“Take down that sign, Bill! Don’t you know 
it doesn’t take an expert to apply 


HUNTINGTON PRODUCTS” 


YOU DON'T NEED a maintenance expert to apply Huntington Sanitation 
Products. Our cleaners, waxes, floor finishes, soaps and germicides are easy to use 
and practically fool-proof .... safe from every angle. Whatever your maintenance 
needs may be, there's a tested Huntington product that will do the job better 
without costly supervision. 


at lower cost... . 


To solve your maintenance problems 
simply write for this . . . « 


uniwngion 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA ~« 
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Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


Proceedings of the cooperative conference for 
administrative officers of public and private 
schools, Northwestern University—the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. Pp. 112. $3.25. 

Community Uses of Public School Facilities. 
By Harold H. Punke, King’s Crown Press, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City 27. Pp. 
247. $3.45. 

Practical School Board Procedures. By Daniel 
R. Davies and Elwood L. Prestwood, both asso- 
ciated with the cooperative program in educa- 
tional administration, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Analyzes and summarizes actual 
reports of best practices from 285 boards of 
education in all 48 states, which were selected 
for their recognized accomplishments. Chart- 


By wa Daan aes 


HELP WANTED! 
COMBINATION 

SAFETY COUNSELOR, 
CHEMIST ANDO 





FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


GINEER . COLLEGE 
DEGREE ESSENTIAL! 


NTINGTON 
RORRTORITS in. 


CATALOG ¥ (Ff 





well House, Inc., 280 Madison Ave., New York 
16. Pp. 195, 


Educational Supervision. By Chester T. Me- 
Nerney, department of education, Pennsylvania 
State College. Emph of demo- 
cratic group action within aaan and commu- 
nity organizations but attention also is given 
to handling individual teacher problems. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., New York 
18. Pp. 341. $4. 


KINDERGARTEN 

Portfolio for Kindergarten Teachers. 1951 re- 
vised edition. Short talks by 12 teachers on such 
subjects as music, parent conferences, dramatic 
plays, the program, and housing and furnish- 
ings. Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 1200 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. Pp. 48. 75 cents, 


LIBRARIES 

A Planning Guide for the High School Library 
Program. By Frances Henne, associate profes- 
sor, Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
eago, Ruth Ersted, state supervisor of school 
libraries, Minnesota Department of Education, 
and Alice Lohrer, assistant professor, Library 
School, University of Illinois. Pertains primarily 
to libraries in high schools with grade ranges of 
9-12 or 10-12, although it may also be used in 
school libraries serving grades 7-12. American 
Library Association, Chicago. Pp. 140 

Elementary-School Libraries Today. Presents 
51 short articles on organizing and operating ef- 
fective elementary school libraries. N.E.A., 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 415. $3. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Education of Visually Handicapped Children. 
Bulletin 1951, No. 20. By Romaine Mackie, spe- 
cialist, schools for physically handicapped, in 
collaboration with five others. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp 46. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 

Teaching Is Exciting! By Margaret Wasson, 
director of instruction, Highland Park Public 
Schools, Dallas, Tex. Prepared as a result of 
scholarship awarded by national Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society. Bulletin No, 88 of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, 1200 
15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Pp. 38. 75 
cents. 

Anthol in Educology. By Lowry W. Hard- 
ing. A _ collection of humorous poetry con- 
cerning education. Wm. C. Brown Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa. Pp. 78. $1.50. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
How Can We Help Get Better Schools? The 
findings of a two-day workshop conference. Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 W. 45th St., Dept. M., New York 19. 


Pp. 56. 
RURAL SCHOOLS 

Modern Ways in One- and Two-Teachér 
Schools. By Effie G. Bathurst and Jane Fran- 
seth, division of state and local school systems. 
Bulletin 1951, No. 18. Helps teachers on their 
first jobs and those serving during shortages of 
regular teachers in small schools. The discus- 
sion h dures, selection of 
experiences, planning, evaluation, and coopera- 
tive activities. U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 48. 20 cents. 


SCHOOL PLANT 

School Planning. 1951 Stanford conference on 
school plant planning. By J. D. MacConnell, 
associate dean, School of Education, Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif. Pp. 142. $4. 

Planning Elementary Buildings for School and 
Community Use. By Arthur w. ng ag oe pro- 
fessor of education. Emph 
and construction of small dakentens school 
buildings for both school and community use. 
Bureau of Research and Service, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. Pp. 52. 


LAW 
Yearbook of School Law, 1951. By Lee O. 
Garber, School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Pp. 89. $2.25. 
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READ HOW TAPE RECORDING eliminates bor- 
ing repetition of drills and tests. Tape never 
tires, never falters. Recordings can be mye 
thousands of times without loss of quali 


FAST IMPROVEMENT by musical groups re- 
sults when tape recordings are coat to chart 
progress and point out mistakes. Each record- 
ing automatically erases the preceding one. 


3,2 29 mackie have 
sent for this booklet. 
How about you? thee one ena abel reg 


useful side-by-side comparisons. 


DRAMA GROUPS, language eae find tape 
recording invaluable. Students can record 


GET YOUR FREE COPY of “Tape Recording in the Classroom” 

by sending this coupon today. Booklet contains tips on developing auc v 5 Pat off 
more active, interesting work in all grades, besides helpful information 

on editing, splicing, storing tape. Also check coupon if you’d like to have C 


a tape recorder demonstrated right in your school. 
Poe oe a a A GG 


BRAND 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. (NS-32) 
[_] Please send free booklet ‘Tape Recording in the Classroom". 

CJ Arrange free demonstration of tape recording. 

NAME, cccccccccesscee eeccccsccccces wo vcccccccccccee eoccccccece 


SCHOOL.....eeeeeeeee coecces ecceesees ° 
posses cc ccvcnccccccctceteses secs cokes SIAL Ecc cccsccese 


SBE SB SB SSB SS SS SSS STS SSS SSF SS eee |S Se 
The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are rasiotered ¢ trademarks for Sound Recording Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & 
MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Underseal”” Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite”’ Reflec- 
tive Sheeting, “‘Safety-Walk” Non- Slip Surfacing, “3M” ye hy “3M” Adhesives. General Export: 270 Park Avenue, ew York 17,N. ¥Y. In 


Canada: London, Ont., Canada. 
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THE BOOK SHELF, Cont. 





CURRICULUM 

The Curriculum in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. Second edition. By Leslie W. Irwin, 
professor of health and physical education, 
School of Education, Boston Uniyersity. C. V. 
Mosby Co., 3523 Pine St., St. Louis. Pp. 382. $4. 

Educating the Retarded Child. By Samuel A. 
Kirk, professor of special education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and G. Orville Johnson, assist- 
ant professor of special education, University 
of Illinois. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston. Pp. 434. 

The Activity Period in Public High Schools. 
Bulletin 1951, No. 19. By Ellsworth Tomp- 
kins, specialist for large high schools. Data 
based on replies from 10,925 public high schools 
to inventory of offerings and enrollments in 


high school subjects. Order from U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Pp. 17. 15 cents. 

Joint Council on Economic Education, 1948-51. 
Summary report of the philosophy and activ- 
ities of economic education movement, classified 
alphabetically by states. 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 58. 

Making the Cere Work. How-to-do-it manual 
by Leon Ovsiew and a committee of teachers 
from the schools of Elizabeth, N.J., who have 
been experimenting with core curriculums in the 
junior high schools of the city. Metropolitan 
School Study Council, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York 27. Pp. 53. 83 cents. 

How Children Learn to Think. Bulletin 1951, 
No. 10. By Paul E. Blackwood. Gives illustra- 


A PRACTICAL RECEDING DOOR 


CLASSROOM 


ELIMINATES OVERCROWDING 
EASILY INSTALLED 
LOWERS COSTS 


© Here’s a thoughtful- 
ly engineered means 
of providing efficient, 
sanitary housing for 
pupil’s clothing within 
the classroom. Design 
is based on all-steel 
construction, includ- 
ing doors, trim, shelv- 
ing, etc. Easily opened 
by small children. 


oe Write 
for copy of 
detailed bro- 
chure “‘fin- 
gertip oper- 
ation” Class- 
room Ward- 
robes. 


WARDROBE 
ARNCO 


ENGINEERED 





NON-SAGGING HARDWARE of Rugged construction is fully 
adjustable and operates on two sets of ball bearings, stra- 
tegically placed to insure smooth, trouble-free operation. 


A. R. NELSON CO., INC. 210 £. 40th st, New York 16, N.Y. 





NEW! ARNCO ALUMINUM COAT AND HAT RACK 


In non-peeling alumilite finish. Low 
priced. Strong, economical, easy to 
install. 


Write for literature. 


ALSO CURTAIN CUBICLE SCREENING 
for dressing rooms, rest rooms, med- 
ical examination rooms, gym dress- 
ing rooms. 











tions of children at work in the classroom and 
how some principles about thinking and prob- 
lem solving are identified. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 19. 
15 cents. 

How Children Learn About Human Rights. 
Bulletin 1951, No. 9. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. By Wilhelmina Hill and Helen K. Mack- 
intosh, Concerned with the concept of human 
rights, and the interpretation of some of these 
rights in the classroom, in the school, at home, 
and in the community. U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 16. 15 
cents. 

Culloden Improves Its Curriculum. Bulletin 
1951, No. 2. By Lucille McGraw Richmond and 
Effie G. Bathurst. Tells how students and staff 
of the elementary school at Culloden, W. Va., 
developed their curriculum. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 24. 
15 cents. 

You Can Read Better. Junior life adjustment 
booklet. By Paul Witty, professor of educa- 
tion and director of the psycho-educational 
clinic, Northwestern University, and Harry 
Bricker, Atlanta Area Teacher Education Serv- 
ice, Emory University. Discusses basic prin- 
ciples of fluent reading. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. Pp. 40. 
40 cents. 

Exploring Atomic Energy. Junior life adjust- 
ment booklet. By John Lewellen. Describes how 
a group of upper elementary grade boys and 
girls learned about atomic energy. Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
10. Pp. 40. 40 cents. 


GUIDANCE 

The School Counselor: His Work and Train- 
ing. California State Department of Educa- 
tion. Prepared by Donald E. Kitch and Wil- 
liam H. McCreary. Represents current think- 
ing of school people within the state as to the 
réle of the school counselor. California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. Pp. 44. 

Student Councils for Our Times. Principles 
and Practices. By Joe Smith. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. Pp. 110. $2. 

When Children Start Dating. By Edith G. 
Neisser. Aids parents and teachers to under- 
stand the different stages of adolescence. Science 
Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
10. Pp. 49. 40 cents. 

Guiding Children’s Social Growth. By Ellis 
Weitzman, director of student personnel and 
professor of psychology and measurements, 
American University. Tells how parents can 
help children in acquiring social maturity at 
home, how teachers can help at school. Science 
Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
10. Pp. 49. 40 cents. 

Occupations. A basic course for counselors. 
By Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 
193. 45 cents. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

School Health Services. Sponsored jointly 
by the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers and the Association of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers. Defines suitable programs 
of school health services and describes how state 
and local education and health agencies may 
work together to achieve them. National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, 1201 16th St.. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Pp. 51. 25 cents. 

Physical Ed ion — F dati and Prin- 
ciples. By Clifford Lee Brownell, chairman, 
department of health, education and physical 
education, and E. Patricia Hagman, associate 
professor of health and physical education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., New York 
18. Pp. 395. $4.50. 

Body Dynamics. By Eleanor Metheny, pro- 
fessor of education and physical education, 
University of Southern California. Describes 
ways in which physical condition of the body 
may be improved by appropriate exercises and 
discusses modern principles of posture, move- 
ment, and relaxation for efficiency in work and 
play. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., 
New York 18. Pp. 225. $3.50. 

Teachers Contribute to Child Health. Bulletin 
1951, No. 8. By Elsa Schneider and Simon A. 
McNeely. Discusses school health program, 
school health services, healthful school environ- 
ment, healthful school living, and health instruc- 
tion. U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Pp. 44. 20 cents. 
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yard malaaies 0 onl a % *South Side Junior High School, 
Ly y= jain- 

taineers) free consultation 

on floor problems. 


The Reason Why FLOOR CARE 


can secure “First Day~ Newnes” for the Years Ahead 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





% This Michigan Tough, glossy, non-skid Hillyard floor 
School Board made a wise decision—called finishes specialized for wood, asphalt, 
a Hillyard Maintaineer for advice on rubber, linoleum, cement, terrazzo, mag- 
floors. Working closely with the architects nesite, will give YOU planned protection 
for the building, the Hillyard floor expert for your new floor — help you refinish old 
made his survey, prepared a plan to as- floors to look like new. You'll welcome 
sure protection to all floors throughout Hillyard’s easier cost-saving methods. The 
the building. Now in daily use, the new services of a Hillyard Maintaineer are 
school follows labor-saving Hillyard rec- offered schools large or small, without 
ommendations for a lifetime of beauty. obligation. 


* Architects 


Louis C. Kingscott 
& Associates 














onty MMyard maxes HIL-TEX® seat 


the new undercoat treatment that gives asphalt tile and resilient 
floors longer life and beauty. This trademark is your protection. 


There’s a Hillyard Maintainer Near You! 


Ready to serve you—with free advice, “on job” help with 
any school floor problem. Get in touch with him today. 


*On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll.” 








a ee Rea oO an a 
= Hat Ee, “loseph, Missouriy & — Branches in Principal Cities. 
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ELECTRIC- AIRE 


WE CAN PROVE IT! 











COMING EVENTS 








Meeting dates for national and regional programs 


FEBRUARY 

21-23. American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, N.E.A., Chicago. 

22-23. National School Boards Associa- 
tion, St. Louis. 

22-25. Annual Meeting, N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, St. Louis. 

23-27. Regional Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, St. 
Louis. 

23-27. Regional Convention, National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, St. Louis. 

23-27. Winter Meeting, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, N.E.A., St. Louis. 

25. Regional Convention, National School 
Public Relations Association, St. Louis. 

25-26. Regional Meeting, American Educa- 
tion Research Association, N.E.A. St. Louis. 


MARCH 

8-10. Area Meeting, N.E.A. Department 
of Rural Education, Los Angeles. 

8-12. Regional Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, Los 
Angeles. 

8-12. Regional Convention, National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Los Angeles. 

10. Regional Convention, National School 
Public Relations Association, Los Angeles. 

10. Regional Meeting, American Educa- 
tional Research Association, Los Angeles. 

13-15. Annual Conference, Missouri Valley 
Adult Education Association, Omaha, Neb. 

17-19. Midwest Regional Conference, 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, N.E.A., Cincin- 
nati. 

20-22. Southeastern Association of School 
Business Officials, Atlanta, Ga. 

31-April 3. Annual Convention, National 
Association of Deans of Women, Los An- 
geles. 


APRIL 

5-7. Area Meeting, N.E.A. Department of 
Rural Education, Boston. 

5-9. Regional Convention, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Boston. 

5-9. Regional Convention, National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Boston. 

6-10. Annual Meeting, American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Los Angeles. 

7. Regional Convention, National School 
Public Relations Association, Boston. 

7. Regional Meeting, American Educa- 
tional Research Association, Boston. 

10-11. Midwest Conference on Rural Life 
and Education, Sioux Falls, $.D. 


13-15. Southwest Regional Conference, 
Administrative Leadership Serving the Com- 
munity Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 

14-18. Study Conference of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, 
Philadelphia. 

16-19. National Conference on Higher 
Education, Chicago. 


17-20. Institute for Education by Radio 
and Television, Columbus, Ohio. 


20-22. Midwest Conference on Adminis- 
trative Leadership Serving Community 
Schools, N.Z.A. Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, Fargo, N.D. 


21-23. Great Lakes Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, N.E.A. Department of 
Rural Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

27-May 1. Eastern Regional Conference, 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, N.E.A., Portland, 
Maine. 

30-May 3. American Industrial Arts Asso- 
ciation, N.E.A., Chicago. 


30-May 3. International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, Omaha. 


JUNE 


16-19. National Association of Student 
Councils of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Evanston, Ill. 


26-July 1. N.E.A. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Detroit. 

30. Annual Meeting, N.E.A. Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Detroit. 

30-July 5. National Education Association, 
Detroit. 

JULY 

7-18. Ninth Classroom Teachers National 
Conference, N.E.A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

OCTOBER 


12-15. Seventh National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents, 
New York City. 


12-16. Association of School Business 
Officials of the United States and Canada, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


Atomic-Bomb Film Gets 
School and Club Showings 


New York. — Children in the city’s 
public, private and parochial schools 
here will view a 10 minute film in- 
structing them in the precautions to 
take in case of an atomic-bomb attack, 
annourced John C. Cocks, civil defense 
admimotrator of the board of educa- 
tion. 

The 16 mm. film, entitled “Duck and 
Cover,” is the first on civil defense to 
be endorsed by the National Education 
Association and is said to be the first 
“nonhorror” film about the atomic 
bomb. It is part animation and part 
live action. 

Fifty-eight copies have been pur- 
chased for school use by the Office of 
Civil Defense, and more than 700 have 
been shipped to various schools and 
organizations throughout the country. 
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P | Why Students Learn Fast. Deaton 


with Educationally Superior 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


Anton J. Carlson, Ph. D., University Learning is made fascinating when 
of vege peat ay EBFilms are used in your classreoms. 
n n collaborator, as he 
post a ee ane ne ae iain Difficult subjects become understandable— 
picture Digestion of Foods. stimulating. Students learn up to 35% 
more in the same length of time. 


They remember up to 55% longer. 


Made by educators—for educators. 


The reason? Teachers and students respond 
instinctively to educationally superior films. 
Every EBFilm is produced under the close 
supervision of outstanding authorities in sub- 
ject matter, and in audio-visual presentation. 
The result is films with greater educational 
power. 

In addition, teachers find that EBFilms tie 
in more accurately with their textbook 
courses of study and study plans. For EBFilms 
offer not just a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films to suit every grade and 
to tie in with related courses. 

Plan now to let this great educational tool 
do more for you teachers and students. Ask 
your EBFilms representative to help you plan 
a successful audio-visual program—with 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 





Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 
Susan B. Anthony Abraham Lincoln Alcoholism 


Andrew Carnegie Life Along the Drug aie or ; 


Eli Whitne Wate 

¥ — World Trade for 
Horace Mann Insurance Against Better Living 
Booker T. Washington Fire Losses New Tools for Learning 


@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE > 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Dept. 16, Wilmette, Iilinois. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA  (iscccnteecter seks 


7 P 


FILMS INC. Nome Te 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS (TS eek NE Al NOR aba PLSD RA De a 
New York +» Chicago + Boston + Atlanta + Dallas 


g 
z 








City. Zone State 





Pasadena + Birmingham, Mich. + Portland, Ore. 


Sore eeaeeseeeeeseseees 





@eeeeeseeeereeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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nteresting facts 
about acoustical materials 


How long are acoustical materials effective? 


Any good acoustical material will retain its noise- 
quieting properties indefinitely. Even repeated 
painting will not harm the efficiency of a material 
like Armstrong's Cushiontone. All Armstrong 
acoustical materials are durable . . . won't warp, 
shrink, or mold in normal humidity . . . and won't 
harbor vermin or odors. 


Why are some materials perforated and others 

“fissured”? 
Acoustical materials have surface openings where 
sound may enter and be absorbed. Materials like 
Armstrong's Cushiontone, with geometric perfora- 
tions, offer high efficiency at lowest cost. Fissured 
materials like Travertone have been designed for in- 
teriors where unusual beauty is required. 


Can acoustical ceilings be applied to curved 

surfaces? 
Because acoustical materials are made in small tile 
form, they can be cemented directly to surfaces 
where the curve is very gradual. Where the material 
itself must actually bend, however, Armstrong's 
Corkoustic is recommended. Corkoustic, made of 
pure cork, offers some flexibility. 


many questions about sound conditioning. Write Armstrong 
Cork Company, 3703 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


cl 





FREE BOOKLET: “How to Select an Acoustical Material” answers @® 


CUSHIONT ai } 
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THREE COVER TYPES 
to choose from 


low level cost eee Sloping Top 
1, 2, of 
all level comfort... 


3 thers high 


with DUNHAM FIN-VECTOR 
RADIATION 


3 ters high on 
Put Dunham Fin-Vector Radiation near the floor, under ee 
windows, or at any height along outside walls... and 
you’re sure to get the heat you need—for less. 
Better Heat Distribution. Materials used are those best 
suited for rapid heat transfer. Heating elements may be < Exponded Metol 
installed one, two, or three tiers high to assure effective 1, 2, of 
heat distribution. 3 trers high 
Economical to Install. Light in weight, Fin- Vector requires 
few supports ...is easy to handle. Choice of covers and 
heating elements in numerous sizes and types greatly 
reduces on-the-job cutting; speeds assembly. Canciutei Gidiittin 

No matter what you require in radiation equipment... 
Dunham can help you. In addition to Fin-Vector and 
space-saving Baseboard Radiation, Dunham offers a 
complete selection of Convectors—including special in- 
stitutional types. 

For further information on Dunham Fin- Vector Radi- 

ation, write for Bulletin 1251-15. Similar literature avail- Baseboard 
able on other products. Radiation 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co. Ltd., Toronto ‘ fl 
In England: C. A. Dunham Co. Ltd., London heating systems and equipment 


Vari-Vac Differential Heating « Baseboard Radiation 
Radiati e V Pumps e¢ Condensation Pumps ¢ Horizontal and Vertical Discharge Heaters « Traps « Valves 





Convector 
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All Three Agree... 


“AMPRO PROJECTORS ARE BEST 
FOR ALL SCHOOL USES!” 


(@ TEACHERS SAY: @ SUPERINTENDENTS () STUDENTS SAY: 
AY: “Stylist pictures and sound 
are swell . . . just like 
economical . . . Moth in first ‘movie house’ pictures.” 
cost and upkeep.” 





the classroom 
favorite! 


@\ 
y 


World’s Lightest 16mm Quality Projector 
Is Easiest to Thread and Operate, too! es 
At first comparison, you'll readily see why teachers, ; ' MS “4 \ 


superintendents and students agree that the Ampro 

Stylist is the practical school projector for the money. : : 
Low first cost, thrifty and trouble-free in upkeep, 3 m \) : i 

easiest on film... these are reasons why the Stylist ‘ 9 

“goes over big” with school boards. Teachers like ( 

the Stylist's 29 lb. portability, simple operation and 

hour-long reel runs. Students appreciate the Stylist’s New AMPRO PREMIER, 30 Projector 


theatre quality pictures, realistic sound and a Serves Needs of Large Auditoriums! 


quiet motor. : : 5 
Here is the ideal projector for large assembly 
16mm SOUND a 
See and heer this big difference needs! The remarkable Ampro Premier-30 


in projectors and prove these siplist 9 actually test-proved to give 30% greater illumi- 
to yourself. The Ampro Stylist 9 nation—gives pictures not only brighter, but 
comes complete with 8” speaker and restful to the eyes. Other quality features include 
Carrying Case at... COMPLETE new Dyna-Tone sound and hush-quiet Micro 
Mesh gears. If your needs are for a “large audi- 


- MAIL COUPON TODAY! :«<<<<-<-<-<<<<-=- torium” projector, you'll find a $ 
Ampro Corporation NS-3-52 Premier-30 demonstration well — 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois worth your time. 


Rush FREE literature on amazing Ampro Stylist Projector and the 


COMPLETE 
oe er AMPRO CORPORATION 


2835 No. Western Avenue., Chicago 18, Ill. 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) 
8mm Cameras and Projectors ¢ 16mm Sound on film 
Slide Projectors ¢ Tape Recorders 
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Philadelphia school chooses MODINE 


Ninety Modine Convectors supply the best in heating at Rhawn- 
hurst, Philadelphia's new elementary school. Architects: Heacock 
& Platt. Engineers: Pennell & Wiltberger. General Contractor: 
McCloskey & Co. Heating Contractor: A. McClintock's Sons. 
All firms are in Philadelphia. 





’ 








Americas finest buildings 


USE » Am ericas finest convectors 


es, when top architects and heating engineers want the 

finest in modern heating, they specify Modine Convec- 

tor Radiation. These beautifully styled convectors have met 

every test for uniform, healthful heating . . . for long-life, 

economical service. Ask your Modine representative for full 

information. He’s listed in your telephone book classified sec- 
tion. Modine Mfg. Co., 1561 DeKoven Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Choose from three enclosure types in Standard and heavy- 


duty Institutional models for free-standing, recessed or 2 
oi CONVECTORS 
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“we approve Wascolite Skydomes for daylighting” 





. . . said School Boards in 42 states in 1951 


BETTER DAYLIGHTING .. . 


an abundance of glare-free, evenly distributed 


daylight under cloudy or sunny conditions. 


HERE’S LOWER COST ... the Skydome system permits economical flat roofs and 


low ceilings .. . 


simple structural designs using less steel and other 


critical materials than any other over-all daylighting method. 


DEPENDABILITY 





WASCO FLASHING COMPANY 
85 FAWCETT ST., CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 
CO PLEASE SEND FOLDER ON SKYDOMES 
OC) PLEASE HAVE REPRESENTATIVE CONTACT ME 





NAME 





TITLE 
ORGANIZATION 








ADDRESS 
CITY 
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long, trouble-free life insured by prefabricated, 


weather-proof, shatter-resistant construc- 
tion . . . by the proved stability of the 
acrylic dome material under severe out- 
door conditions since 19460. 


See for yourself why School Boards in 
42 states agreed with the nation’s leading 
architects last year... approved Wasco- 
lite Skydomes for nearly 100 schools. 
Ask your architect; or mail the coupon 
for information. 
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ATCO «ic: VITRITILE 


QUALITY 
CLAY PRODUCTS 
SINCE 18890 


in the 


DEEP SOUTH 


Good looks, durability, easy maintenance — these are just 

three of the many reasons why Natco Ceramic Glazed Vitritile 

was specified for the interior facing walls of St. Augustine's 

Parochial School in New Orleans. These walls resist hard 
usage, are easy to clean and keep clean, 
never need painting or re-decorating. Pro- 
duced in modular sizes, Natco Ceramic 
Glazed Vitritile builds a wall and finish at 
one time — goes up fast — saves construc- 
tion time and cost. The wide variety of attrac- 
tive, enduring finishes available enabled the 
architects to select the color best suited for 
the purpose from both an appearance and 
functional standpoint. 


Natco Vitritile is made from selected clay — 

which is not a vital critical raw material. 

There is plenty available..When you build 

with Natco Vitritile or any other Natco clay 

product, you are conserving vital raw ma- 

; terials for essential military and civilian use. 

Above are two views showing interior walls of Natco Ceramic Glazed Vitritile in St. All Natco Clay Products are readily available 


Augustine’s Parochial School, New Orleans, Louisiana. Architects — Nolan, Norman and - 7 > 
Nolan, New Orleans; General Contractors — Pittman Construction Company, New — their use does away with long, time-wast- 


Orleans; Masonry Contractors—Dixie Construction Company, Birmingham, Alabama‘ ing, costly delays. 








Send now: for your copy of “The Scientific Approach to Color Specification” by 
the noted color authority, Faber Birren. It tells what the right colors are, what the right 
colors will do for schools and all other types of structures. It is yours for the asking. 





Raggle Blocks 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING || wtvsx. | SSSERE | “mE 
CORPORATION ; 


GENERAL OFFICES: 327 FIFTH AVENUE «+ PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 








Bronches: New York + Syracuse * Detroit + North Birminghont, Alobomo 
+ Phil . . 
Chicago iladelphio + Boston - Toronto 1, Canodo ~~ Nasi ondeetig Ti tend 


“ P ; ” Ceramic Glazed Vitritile and Unscored, 12” x 12" Face 
The Quality Line Since 1889 On 16" tteas fees Saw ds Gicucland Utell ickaeen Sts" x 12" Nom. Foce Size 
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ACCURATE Put a shine on your floor 


EASY TO INSTALL |e) | MU CMTC EU Ce 
QUICK SETTING a 
DEPENDABLE 


PROGRAM TIMERS 


SAVE ADMINISTRATIVE TIME 
—ring bells, or other signals, automatically. 
One or two circuits. Controls any number of 
signals. Set program schedules easily with- 
out tools. Trouble-free, self-starting, Syn- 
chronous SYNCHRON Motor. Choice of 12 
or 24 hour program discs. Automatic calen- 
der switch—silences signals nights and 


err WM ATIONAL’S INu-Gloss Wanl 


Costs less than a typewriter! Available through the 

better School Supplies Distributors, or write Factory for NuCless sialon: cesullba: cus 

literature. nauba base wax is anti-skid .. . 
Write for free sample withstands heaviest traffic and 


MANUFACTURING } all-year weather conditions. 
COMPANY 4 


OWENSVILLE 6, INDIANA COMPANY 
OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY SINCE 1918 DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











AGE FENCE THE MODERN BLACKBOARD 


© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 





For nem ones 
Teachers, Lecturers, 
Demonstrators, 
Training Instructors 


THE SPEAKER olwoys 
FACES THE AUDIENCE 











} ee 


Sutin Sete / 
i OME Ge : 
P rotect energetic young students ; 
; : i . _ A unique, self-operated projector that 
with sturdy Page Chain Link Fence and their a throws the projected images over the 
o speaker's shoulder permitting him to 
face his audience at all times... uses 
parents or school officials. Protection at prop- 34% x 4 film slides or coated acetate for 
. P : dramatic visual presentations. 
erty lines has been the service of this trust- oc ant fa Schools, Chusches. Oto: 
worthy fence for more than 60 yeasts. Consult Lightweight Clubs, Homes, Hospitals, Training 
P ‘ (only 7 ths.) Centers. 

the nearby Page Fence erecting firm, whose | ‘aiey'to- ned 

name we will send with illustrated fence data. The price of Screen Scriber is $61.00. For more complete details, write our National 
Distributor, Burke & James, Inc. (Dept. 39), 321 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


playtime will not be worrytime for either 


Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION i 
M. a 
Pa., phate Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, "Dotrett, Lee | 33 A R ) W E L L & M t ¢ A LI STE R 7 | nc. 


Angeles, Philadelphia, New York or San Francisco. | ATT TUT ar 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN BCABLECOMPANY, INC. | 
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..-and now 
° teaching 


“Sure. I crack down on ‘copy-cats’ who peek at 
others’ papers and ‘crib’ answers. Yet recently 
I, even I, peeked into the methods of Miss Mayhew. 
Where I felt drab and scattered, she was full 
of bounce. Where I toiled to do a good job, her 
classes were bright as buttons, seemingly by 
thomeatoass So—I pecked. And I've copied her answer: aegis trades) and dozens © 
DITTO LESSON MATERIALS, used freely! Ill ( ing teacher-apPro 

coms sab cators, em Direct Pi 

Now it’s easy to tutor the laggard, challenge the for Gelatin: $3.25 for 

precocious, stimulate everybody's interest. 
Now my teaching is coordinated; I have arrived at e! See for yourself how 
smooth, equalized class progress. Now I have oom time and vi 
time and energy for self-improvement and really 
creative teaching ...and HOW much better I feel! 

“As a spring tonic for teacher and classes, with sample tes 

I recommend DITTO Lesson Materials!” tin of 200 liqui 


<a DITTO D-10 
"Direct (Liquid) Process Duplicator 
No stencil, no mat, no inking, no 
make-ready. Up to 300 clear copies 
made directly from anything you type, write or 
draw. Makes 120 bright copies a minute, in 1 to 4 vivid colors 
at once. Finger-tip “Magic’’ Copy Control assures all- over 
intensity of every copy, on any weight paper or card from 3” x 5” 
to 9” x 14”. See DITTO in action—ask for FREE demonstration. 





sons, ready ~ 





For Bright Copies and Brighter Classes Mail This Now 
DITTO, Inc., 613 So. Ookley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Without obligati please send: 
() Literature on your new 0-10 Liquid Schoo! Duplicator 
4 Million Pupils in 35 Thousand Schools = [J Free sompies and catalog of new Workbook Lessons for Liquid [J 


or Gelatin ["} Duplication. (Specify which type machine you use.) 
are taught each year with 


(] Arrange o Ditto demonstration for me. 
IO isicaieiininsininrntahainiiaabcicaaebiia =. 
r Ne aiercicitiitiiinancincitaicisiiel 
| te i 
® | Post Office. —-—______ County. State. 
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SPEED and EFFICIENCY 
you never thought possible 
in accounting for schools 





There’s a new standard of account- 
ing efficiency in many educational 
institutions today. It’s a standard 
made possible by a completely new 
idea in mechanized accounting— 
the revolutionary new Burroughs 
Sensimatic with the ‘mechanical 
brain” that directs it automatically 
through every accounting operation. 


Here is a new accounting machine 
with amazing versatility, speed and 
ease of operation. The Burroughs 
Sensimatic does school accounting 
jobs with a saving of time, money 
and effort over former accounting 
methods—and just the turn of a 
knob moves it speedily from one 
posting job to the next. 
































Find out today how the Burroughs 
Sensimatic can save working hours, 
reduce your accounting costs, and 
increase efficiency. And all at a 
surprisingly moderate cost, too. 
Call your local Burroughs office 
or write for complete information 
today. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S B u rrou gh Ss 
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FOLDING GYM SEATS 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
“TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS” 






































HORN FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 
OPENING 





HORN FOLDING GYM- S 

SEATS AND HORN FOLD- ‘ we BUCKLER, FENHAGEN, 
ING PARTITIONS OFFER MEYERS AND AYRES, ARCHI- 
IN GYM DESIGN. Since nee ee 
I IGN. ince . 
1909, HORN, has assisted in cies: coubcon eae 
the design of gymnasiums en- ing Partitions in their plans 
gineered for efficiency and ce 

utility. Horn Folding Gym- for BATES GH SCHOOL 
seats offer smooth operation, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 
clean appearance and engi- 
neered safety. Horn Folding 
Partitions for opening large 
or small are custom built to 
your requirements. SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


Looking fora STAGE! HORN FORT DODGE, IOWA, U.S.A. 
FOLDING STAGES for class- 
rooms, auditoriums, gyms, etc., Teh, Cee Oey i 
save time, labor and storage ADDRESS. 
room. Write for details. RITES ee € , _STATE.. 
SEND INFORMATION ON THE FOLLOWING 
(0 HORN FOLDING GYM SEATS (0 HORN FOLDING STAGES 
(J HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS (0 HORN REPRESENTATIVES 
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Cut your cost 
per serving 


TIME AND LABOR 


With increasing food and labor 
ATKINS sR. -65 costs, Blakeslee equipment be- 
Whatever the purpose—there’s an Atkins JR. saw to fit it! The | comes an increasingly greater 


complete JR. LINE—hand saws, back saws, keyhole saws—ore econ P ° 
omy factor in kitchen oper- 
exact counterparts of the world-famous line of ATKINS REGULAR ; y d P' 
sows, but with shorter blades and smaller handles fo fit any ations. From the preparation of 
hand! .. . Here are saws that stand the gafft—that deliver plus food to washing the dishes 


performance, year after year! They give students confidence Blakeslee kitchen machines save 

the “feel” of fine tool steel! Result: better work, easier teaching, : 

Sater dees ending, money all along the line. Let us 
know the size of your establish- 
ment and we'll gladly send com- 
plete literature on all Blakeslee 
equipment best suited to your 
needs—Don't delay write today. 





E. C. ATKINS AND ee, G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 


h ili 9%, 
Sa'Seeh Sineh Seto ’ 1844 SO. S2nd AVE., CHICAGO 50, ILL. Terente 
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THREE LEADERS IN THE MILTON BRADLEY LINE 


Exeearty designed to meet the latest 
requirements of modern education 
methods and ‘‘Classroom-Tested”’ to 
guarantee functional perfection, Milton 
Bradley School Furniture offers you 
quality construction, greater efficiency, 
at economical cost. 


To assure a “‘perfect fit’’ for the 
requirements of your individual school, 
the Milron Bradley line includes a wide 
range of units—each versatile and 
adaptable co many uses. Light weight, 
movable units which may be arranged 
and rearranged to meet varied seating 
requirements. 


Milton Bradley school furniture is 
made with select, seasoned hardwood * 
specially designed and constructed to 
maintain rigidity, give longer service 
and provide maximum safety. Fine grain 
and finish assure attractive appearance. 
Round or Rectangular * Metal furnicure, as well as 


Tables to meet many wood, is now available chrough 
needs Milcon Bradley branches. 
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Pedestal and Swing- 
seat Cafeteria Tables 














| - SERVING 
3. a = AMERICA’S 
Open Box and Lift | CHILDREN 


Lid Desks with Kor- ‘ \ 
rect Posture Chairs SINCE 1860 


+ + + + + + HH 


xewekekkk 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Manufacturers and Distributors of School Furniture MILTON 
BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA © CHICAGO BRADLEY 
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"In the future 


"Here's a chap a hope 
worked he'll be more 


65 years... punctual!" 


late only 
once!" 


Perfection, philosophers say, is unattainable. 

But in designing Edwards signaling equipment, we keep 
striving for it. That’s why today . . . and for the 

past 80 years . . . we've never been satisfied 

... why we keep everlastingly at the job of staying a 

step ahead through pioneer research and scientific 
planning. That’s why we make Edwards equipment 

as dependable, trouble-free, efficient as human 


ingenuity can . . . nearly perfect as possible. 


DWARDS’ 


World's Most Reliable Time, Communication and Protection 
Products For Schools, Hospitals, Industry and Homes. 





Specify Edwards and Be Sure 


America’s schools run more smoothly 
. » « America’s school children are 
better protected thanks to Edwards. 


Edwards Automatic Clock and Program 
Control Systems, models of precision 

gineering, regulate school traffic with 
split-second accuracy. This ingenious 
system requires no master clock, no 
mercury pendulums, rectifiers, condens- 
ers or radio tubes. Built around the fa- 
mous dual-motored Telechron movement, 
Edwards Clocks are synchronized to ever 





accurate incoming alternating current 
. one or a hundred timepieces keep 
perfect time together. Virtually error- 
free, they run for years without costly 
servicing. i et 
Last word in safety, first in beauty are 
Edwards Fire Alarms. Trim, smart, func- 
tional they hug the 
wall with only 176” 
projection ... operate 
simply, easily with fool- 
proof dependability. 
No chance of human 
failure . . . no chance 
of non-alarm through 
haste or panic. 


For further information, write Dept. 
N-3, The Edwards Company, Inc., 
Norwalk, Conn. 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 


we have provided the p 


ostage paid card opposite page 192. Just circle the key numbers 


on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Hinged Lens Plexoline 









































Plexoline fixtures have been in use in 
quality illumination installations for ap- 
proximately two years. Day-Brite engi- 
neers have now developed a modification 
of the Plexoline-2 fixture which has a 
separable hinging arrangement which 
allows hinging from either side or com- 
plete removal for maintenance. Known 
as the Hinged Lens Plexoline, the new 
unit is available for either Slimline or 
fluorescent lamps: an 8 foot unit for two 
75-watt Slimline lamps, a 4 foot unit 
for two 40-watt fluorescent lamps, and 
an 8 foot unit for four 40-watt fluores- 
cent lamps. 

Hot-bonded super-white enamel is 
used to finish enclosure and chassis of 
the fixture. The ribbed glass side panels 
are of Albalite glass, which has a low sur- 
face brightness and a high light trans- 
mission quality. The new Hinged Lens 
Plexoline is recommended for surface 
mounting only and top reflector plates 
are furnished for 100 per cent direct 
distribution of light. 

A continuous line of low brightness 
light with no straps or couplings to 
throw dark shadows across the lens is 
provided by the new unit when used 
in continuous runs. By combining the 
Hinged Lens Plexoline, the Plexoline-2 
circular units and the adapters, unlimited 
patterns can be formed to suit the light- 
ing to the individual installation. Day- 
Brite Lighting, Inc., Dept. NS, 5451 Bul- 
wer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. (Key No. 
506) 
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Wear-Ever Double Boilers 


The new Wear-Ever Aluminum Alloy 
Double Boilers ‘have two new features. 
The inside containers are constructed of 
Alclad Aluminum, which consists of 
sheets of high purity aluminum perma- 
nently bonded to a core of high tensile 
strength aluminum alloy, and the round 
inside containers will stand alone. The 
construction feature eliminates pitting 
through while providing a strong, dent 
resistant utensil. They also have open 
sanitary beads and seamless construction. 

Heat spreads fast and evenly in the 
aluminum boilers and because of the con- 
duction properties of aluminum, the 
double boilers may be used as cold serv- 
ers by putting ice into the bottom con- 
tainers. The new utensils have loop 
handles, cool Bakelite knobs on the 


covers, strong construction and are avail- 


able in 8, 12 and 20 quart sizes, inside 
container capacity. The Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensil Co., Dept. NS, New Kens- 
ington, Pa. (Key No. 507) 


Rust Inhibitive Coating 

A new rust inhibitive primer and fin- 
ish coat is being introduced which nor- 
mally dries within ten to fifteen minutes. 
It has many of the rust inhibitive fea- 
tures of Totrust plus the quick drying 
feature and weather resistance. The new 
coating has excellent adhesion, even over 
smooth aluminum and galvanized sur- 
faces, and is designed for either interior 
or exterior finish. The Wilbur & Wil- 
liams Co., NS, 130 Lincoln St., 
Brighton 35, Mass. (Key No. 508) 


(Continued on page 166) 


Water Treatment Process 


The new Sola Catalytic Process for 
the treatment of water does not change 
the chemical structure of water in any 
way, but by the use of a catalyst in 
hermetically sealed cells, it stops the 
formation of new scale and gradually 
removes all old existing scale. It also 
reduces corrosion to a minimum. Other 
benefits of the process include elimina- 
tion of odors by chlorination, and the 
elimination of the need for dosing, peri- 
odical analysis and control. The process 
is designed for use in boilers, air condi- 
tioning and cooling systems, gas and 
diesel engines and all types of water 
systems. It is available in various models 
for any type of application. Sola Cataly- 
tic Co., Dept. NS, 520 Browder St., 
Dallas 1, Texas. (Key No. 509) 


Conveyor Dishwasher 


The new Hobart Model F-T26 fully 
automatic conveyor dishwasher answers 
every dishwashing service need in one 
fast machine. Dish handling and super- 
vision of the machine are reduced to a 
minimum since it is completely auto- 
matic in operation. Dishes are continu- 
ously racked between resiliently-designed 
flight-links. These especially treated 
stainless steel links are tipped with nylon 
and provide a cushion for rapid loading 
of china. Flatware and trays are racked 
in an inclined position and cups may be 
washed directly on the conveyor. 

The conveyor carries the dishes 
through the jet-powered recirculated 
water for scrapping, power-washing and 
power-rinsing, on into the final rinse 


and onto the drying and unloading ex- 


tension. The Hobart Mfg. Co., Dept. 
NS, Troy, Ohio. (Key No. 510) 
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for BAND 
ORCHESTRA 
CHORAL & 
DRAMATIC 


7 FOLDING 
° PORTABLE» STANDS 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE AND PERFORMANCE 


Add “Audience Appeal”, assure better acoustics: better 
discipline: better direction. 3 or 4 elevations available. 
Sturdy, safe, easy to handle units with tubular steel fold- 
ing legs.. . rigid when set up. Complete stand as shown 
in above pictures stores in a space 4’ wide, 8' long and 
6 high. You buy only as many units as you need to fit 
your requirements. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 


2734 S. 34TH STREET ° MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





POTTER SLIDE 
TYPE FIRE ESCAPE 
in seconds instead 


PAUTO none 


CHILDREN. ogc 
SAFELY ESCAPED 
RAGING FIRE. ™ 


/ “yebh & if 


* 


Mothers, Fathers, Teachers and Principals realized that a 
precaution taken only six years before insured the irreplace- 
able lives of their dearest possessions. SAFEGUARDING 
occupants of SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS and ALL PUBLIC IN- 
STITUTIONS is assurance of family comfort and happiness 
when protected by POTTER SLIDE TYPE FIRE ESCAPES. Over 
9,000 in service on two to 34 story buildings, saving 44 
sq. ft. of usable floor space on each floor instead of stair 
wells. 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
6118 N. California Ave. CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


For QUICK DETAILS, PHONE COLLECT (ROgers Park 4-0098) 

















HOWE 


FOR SCHOOLROOM, CAFETERIA 
AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 
Ample leg room at both ends and sides of table. All steel chassis 
riveted (not screwed) to a complete 34” Plywood top (not just 


| a frame) for extra ruggedness, with 1/16” Formica, 4” Masonite 


Tempered Presdwood or 4” Linoleum glued to Plywood, giving 
a smooth, hard, durable surface with no rivets showing. M 
molding around edge. Table folds compactly and each leg is 
braced securely. 

Standard sizes 30” x 72” and 30” x 96”. 

Standard heights 30” and 29”—lower for 

young children. 

Note—also comes with Plywood Tops only. 

If It Folds—-Ask Howe 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, Inc. 


PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y 


NOW 
POWERFUL 
SOUND AT 
LOW COST 


COMPLETE 
READY-TO-USE 


YOUR SCHOOL CAN AFFORD THIS QUALITY PORTABLE SYSTEM 


Here’s the versatile, sensibly-priced 30 Watt Sound System ideal for 
all school P.A. needs. Covers up to 4,000 persons indoors. Full 30 watts 
usable output; 3 inputs —two for high-i h one 
for phonograph, each with separate volume control; with tone control; 
exceptional fidelity, + 2db from 40-20,000 cps on phono and mike. 
Cc ‘omplete System includes: 30 watt amplifier and tubes, Electro-Voice 
“Cardax” unidirectional microphone with adjustable ‘stand and 20’ 
cable; two General Electric 12’° PM speakers, each with 30’ cable; 
portable carrying case, 16% x 12% x 25’. For 110-130 volts, 60 cycle AC. 
Shpg. wt., 75 Ibs. Ready for immediate delivery. 
93-372. C omplete 30-Watt System (less phono top). Only... .$119.75 
93-340. 3-Speed Phono Top for above system. Only 


SEND FOR FREE 212-PAGE CATALOG 
Write today for the only complete Buying Guide to 
everything in Sound, Radio and Television for the 
school. Count on ALLIED for expert electronic supply 
service and for lowest, money-saving prices. Send 
today for your FREE copy of the complete 1952 
ALLIED Catalog. 


ALLIED RADIO 


833 W. Jackson Blvd. * Dept. 10-B-2 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
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...so they should be 
WELDWOOD’ 


School doors must stay on the job! Able to take 
all kinds of abuse. Ready for any kind of danger. 


That’s why it is so important for your school 
to have Weldwood Flush Doors. 


Weldvwood doors are durable. They won't get 
a pension for long, faithful service... but they'll 
deserve one. 


Weldwood doors have a fine appearance. Their 
beautiful hardwood faces‘help give the entire 
school a mark of dignity. 

Weldwood doors have perfect balance. They 
stay free from warpage all year ’round. Won't 
stick or jam. 

And when you choose the Weldwood Fire Door 
or the Weldwood Stay-Strate Door you are sure 
of fire- and heat-resistance. In fact, the Weldwood 
Fire Door is approved by the Underwriters’. 


So don’t take chances. Specify WELDWOOD 
every time...for Weldwood doors never need a 
recess! 








THE WELDWOOD FIRE DOOR carries Underwriters’ 
Label for all Class B and C openings. Has incombustible 
Kaylo* core with special construction and fireproofed 
edge banding. Standard flush faces are handsome 
birch veneers. Wide variety of other fine hardwood 
faces available on special order. Safe. Beautiful. 
Maximum durability. Dimensionally stable. 


THE WELDWOOD STAY-STRATE DOOR is similar to 
the Weldwood Fire Door, but the edge banding is not 
fireproofed. Recommended for use where a labeled 
door is not specified, but where fire resistance is a 
desirable advantage. Same wide variety of beautiful 
hardwood faces. 


*Reg. Trademark, Owens-iilinois Glass Co. 





United States Plywood Corporation carries the most 
complete line of flush doors on the market including 
the famous Weldwood Fire Doors, Weldwood Stay- 
Strate Doors, Weldwood Honeycomb Doors, Mengel 
Hollow-core Doors, Mengel and Algoma Lumber Core 
Doors, 1%” and 154” with a variety of both foreign 
and domestic face veneers. 


WELDWOOD FLUSH DOORS 
Manufactured and distributed by 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities * Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas 
Dealers Everywhere 
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What's Hlew ... 


Television Microscope 


The new television microscope for use 
in science education was developed to 
allow large groups of persons, such as 
science classes, to view simultaneously a 
magnified image of a specimen, rather 
than limiting observation to one person 
at a time. The group viewing is made 
possible by using a small television 
camera for looking through the micro- 
scope. The image seen by the camera 
eye is carried over a closed circuit to a 
receiving unit, where it is reproduced on 
a large viewing screen. 

The unit has been designed for use 
in schools, colleges and laboratories and 
was developed in the David Sarnoff Re- 
search Center. RCA Victor Div., Radio 
Corporation of America, Dept. NS, 
Camden, N. J. (Key No. 511) 


Fire Extinguisher 


A one quart fire extinguisher has been 
announced which will remain free from 
corrosion. A patented corrosion arrestor 
is part of the pump which purifies the 
liquid in the General Quick Aire Fire 
Guards. The one quart vapo-liquid fire 
guard is approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, according to the manufac- 
turer, and has been established for de- 
pendability and ease of operation. The 


Meets school # 


unch requirements 


4CrOSS the Nation! 


KEWANEE PRE-WASH! 


LOW COST . LARGE 
. ABILITY TO MEET 


These fonen count most in the school lunch: 


CAPACIT 


fames on request). 


ti 


—— and rinse-sanitizes up to 3,000 dishes per hour. 
pans. Requires only 11 sq. ft. floor space. 


ver, s and 
own /ATER—requires no booster. 


THE LOW PRICES ARE A REVELATION... 


KEWANEE INDUSTRIAL WASHER 


166 


._. . SPACE-SAVING DESIGN . . 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT REQUIREMENTS. That's why the Kewanee 
Pre-Wash is preferred in schools throughout the country (representative 


stride ahead of ordinary 3-tub units because it pre-washes “= a 
Prevents carry-over of soil to washing compartment . . . then 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


General Detroit Corp., Dept. NS, 2272 
E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. (Key 
No. 512) 


1952 Pioneer Coach 


_ ils slants 
Sapenion ty #04 47 


Several new features are provided in 
the 1952 model Pioneer Coach. In addi- 
tion, the new bus has tougher paneling, 
stronger frame and closer integration of 
all assemblies for extra durability and 
protection. The new features include a 
splash-guard at the entrance which keeps 
water and ice off the steps; new easy- 
operating controls which close doors 


(Continued on page 170) 


SPEEDY 
| FEEDING. . 


SPEEDY 
CLEANING 


with . 





| Folded for Storage 
Easily opened or 


Chassis equipped 
with rubber-tired, 
ball-bearing casters 
for easy handling. 
Tables nest readily 
in the minimum 
space. Write to- 
day for complete 
information. 


lasses, 
ITS 


Also handles 
HEATS 


KEWANEE 
ILLINOIS 


CORP. 








tightly against rubber seals that protect 
hands and eliminate dust, water and 
drafts; a new hand-rail so located that 
even the small child can reach it in 
getting on or off the bus; a sturdier, 
better mounting of passenger seats which 
are securely fastened to a massive guard 
rail, and new passenger seats with 
heavily padded backs and soft cushions. 

The new model is specifically engi- 
neered for utmost passenger protection. 
The new driver’s seat adjusts instantly 
to individual requirements and an extra 
large windshield increases the driver's 
visibility. Rounded contours and smooth- 
flowing lines make the new bus attrac- 
tive in appearance and the Unibilt body 
has a strong steel skeleton for safety 
in case of heavy impact or roll-over. A 
wider, more massive impact rail runs 
full length of sides of coach and con- 
tinues around the rear for added 
strength and. protection as well as bal- 
anced styling. More headroom is pro- 
vided with the new 72 inch height. 
Veld-green and russet seat color com- 
binations harmonize with the mist-green 
interior. The coach is dustproofed, 
sound-conditioned and completely in- 
sulated. A new heating and ventilating 
system distributes warmth and fresh air 
evenly to all parts of the coach. Superior 
Coach Corp., Dept. NS, Lima, Ohio. 
(Key No. 513) 


FOLD-A-WAY TABLE 
WITH BENCHES 


Strong, Practical, Beautiful! 


Chasis construction of 1%” square 
steel tubing gives maximum strength. 
Table top faced with beautiful tan 
linen plastic bonded to heavy ply- 
wood ... aluminum trim. 

Greater capacity, perfect light reflec- 
tion, less noise and confusion. 
Portables in 12-ft. and 14-ft. lengths. 
Wall attached model in 8-ft. lengths. 


| closed by one man. » ip 


HALDEMAN-LANGFORD MFG. CO. 
2580 University Ave. 


St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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A wyANDOTTE 


HEMICAL 


Make 


— at) S28 ala 
F-100*—another helpful Wyandotte Chemicals product at work 


dull floors bright, sparkling —cut 





cleaner costs up to *169°° PER DRUM 


pD youR own water to high- 
A quality, all-soluble Wyandotte 
F-100 in powder form. Enjoy safer, 
better cleaning of painted surfaces 


and floors. Sensational savings, too! 


Easy does it with Wyandotte 
F-100. This superior cleaner is easy 
to buy, handle, store, and use. F-100 
dissolves completely, too, in water. 
It is gentle to hands, and harmless 
to all types of floors, woodwork, 
walls and other painted surfaces. 

It leaves no film or 


CLEANING deposit. 


Two ounces make one gallon 
That’s right! Two ounces of Wyan- 
dotte F-100 make one gallon of 
cleaning solution. All you do is add 
water. Using the recommended con- 
centration of F-100, you save up 
to $169 per drum over other clean- 
ers (based on actual market cost 
of concentrated cleaners in 55- 
gallon drums). 


Compare this with what you are 
paying for cleaners of comparable 
quality. Then, Jet a helpful Wyan- 
dotte representative give you a 


demonstration. Ask your jobber or 
call the nearest Wyandotte Office. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
Wyandotte, Michigan; also Los 


Angeles, California, 
*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


andolte 


wae u 6 er aoe 


CHEMICALS 


Helpful service representatives in 88 cities 
in the United States and Canada 


Largest manufacturers of specialized cleaning products for business and industry 
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for Ist, 2nd, 3rd Grades with atick of 


Compiled in cooperation with art educators. 





re aaa ae By 8 switch! 


EEO 











CRAYOLA— Large Ss 
size crayons. 8 col- * 
RWING CR4 ors. 1 box No. 38 : « 
ohcnT Couog per pupil, at ; . ewe 
Sone h ——_—— " ee ¢ : ai 
ARTISTA POWDER PAINT ‘ ~ ; 
| pound each Red, Yellow, - 
Blue, Green, Black, Brown Q- ; Fe 
2 pounds White per class. Wisk binadiemes 3-position safety switct 
you to Saoa off the Instructor projection lamp 
~ at the conclusion of your resentation—but 
= keeps the blower fan turned on for fast heat sy 
a — ation. This simple procedure — the 
ui P. | vice life, perceptibly reducing the 
se Se amp’s ser life, ee 
—. cost of lamp maintenance. This safety swi der 
=e : standard equipment on the three blower coole 
Les) ey models in the popular Instructor series of four 
bhin F tri-purpose projectors. 














SHAW 

FINGER-PAINT 

2 pints each Red. Green, Blue. 1 pint each 
Yellow, Brown, Black per class. 





CLAYOLA offers so many 
MODELING CLAY— 


Available mig tes te A exclusive features! 


Ib. bars, in 9 mel- 





low colors. : @ 3-Position Safety Switch 
- ; @ Re-Wind Takeup 
@ Revolving Projector-Head Lock 
@ Positive Worm Gear Tilt 
@ Double-Frame Film Advance 





Other Art Materials mi, All Instructors feature only one grade o 
highest quality, recision ground, pol. 


Firmo-Grip Poste. 2 quarts No. 321F per class ts and coated optics, 


Building Blocks. | large set per class 
' , No. 11, 1d 1 3 ; 
Artisto Brushes. Large No jozen per class Ask your Audio-Visual Dealer 
Scissors Small, 1 dozen per class for a demonstration of the 
Paper—Plain— 2 Reams Cream Monila, 12 x 18 4 i 
2 Reams News Print, 18 x 24 — INSTRUCTOR. It’s the ro- 
Colored— 200 Sheets Asst., 12 x 18 ; jector which is approved in 
Finger-Paint Poper—200 Sheets, 16 x 22 | ; classrooms all over the world! 
| From $89.50 to $219.50. 
Art and Craft Catalog and complete Suggested Min- 


imum List sent on request. Address Dept. NS52. - Dept. AJ-7 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 





1345 Diverse Parkwa * Chica 14, dlinoi 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. y : ee ts 
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The Walional Adding Machine 


CHECK THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES... 


Automatic clear signal. Gives 
automatic printed proof of 
whether or not the machine was additions. Stand out promi- 
flear when the operator started j te nently even after amounts 
to use it, a have been “checked off” 
on the tape. Identified in- 
stantly, for everyone knows 
the meaning of red figures. 


Subtractions in red. 
Can never be mistaken for 





Automatic space-up of tape. 
Spaces tape to correct tear- 
off position when total is printed. 
Saves time, effort, paper. 

Large answer dials. 
Always show the accu- 
mulated total in lorge 
numerals, Permit use of 
machine without tape. 


Automatic credit balance. 
Actual minus totals are auto- 
matically computed, and print- 
ed by a single touch of the 
total bar. Prints in red, with 
CR symbol. 





Reavy-duty construction. 
Compact for desk use. Portable 


Full, visible keyboard. All 
ciphers print automatically — 
saving time, motion, and effort! 
Two or more keys can be de- 
pressed simultaneously. Amounts 
remain visible until added. 


Easy-touch key action. 
Depression of keys is prac- 
tically effortless, yet sufficient to 
tell you when you have depressed 


enough fo move about, yet 
rugged enough to carry on 
through long years of hard 
service. 


okey. Tension is uniform 342 oz. 


These National Adding Machine features Call the local National Cash Register 
can mean money to you...intime saved Company’s office, or the dealer or dis- 
... in added accuracy ...in more work _ tributor for National Adding Machines. 
done with less effort. Prove it in your Arrange for a-revealing demonstration 
own Office, on your own work. now. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


tn bait Sas lne 2 
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What's Hew ... 


Wall Coating 


A new rubber base product which, in 
one coat, gives interior walls and ceil- 
ings a soft matte finish, is being intro- 
duced as Paratex Wall Coating. It is 
strongly resistant to alkali, shows no 
“dead spots” from the lime in plaster 
or because of variations in porosity of 
surfaces, and covers and hides in one 
coat. No sizing is required on un- 
painted walls and ceilings since the prod- 
uct is its own sealer. The product can 
be applied with brush, roller or spray 
and no special liquid is required for 
cleaning brushes, rollers or spray lines. 
Paratex Wall Coating is prepared ready 
for use and does not have a strong, of- 
fensive odor. It is available in a modern 
line of new colors adapted to present 
day decorative trends. Truscon Labora- 
tories, Dept. NS, 1700 Caniff Ave., De- 
troit 11, Mich. (Key No. 514) 


Photocopy Machine 


A new machine has been developed to 
produce dry photocopies almost  in- 
stantly. The Auto-Stat is based on a new 
principle of instant and automatic de- 
veloping and fixing. No training or spe- 
cial skill is required to produce clear 
black and white copies of any original. 

The new method is fast and simple, 


a finished copy being produced in less 
than thirty seconds. The unit is compact 
and occupies no more space than a type- 
writer. It is extremely flexible with no 
limitations as to type of papers, docu- 


Dept. NS, 2849 N. Clark St., Chicago 
14. (Key No. 515) 


Germicidal Cleaner 
A new liquid germicidal cleaner has 
been introduced that thoroughly cleanses 


_ while deodorizing and disinfecting the 


regardless of whether the original is 
printed on one or both sides or on 
opaque or translucent paper. The unit 
is designed to handle letter and legal 
size copies as well as larger copies up 
to 11 by 17 inches. The machine is 
smartly styled and has a gray hammer- 
loid and black wrinkle finish. It is 
sturdily constructed of stainless steel. 
American Photocopy Equipment Co., 


(Continued on page 174) 


areas treated. It should be of particular 
interest for maintenance in the school 
and the three-way action eliminates the 
need for more than one product to do 
the complete maintenance job. 

Known as Korex Germicidal Cleaner, 
the product is a unique compound com- 
bining soap, a synthetic detergent, a 
germicide, a wetting agent and pene- 
trant with water softeners and emulsi- 
fiers. It is unaffected by water hardness, 
cuts through dirt, breaks it down and 
floats it away in one application. With 
a phenol coefficient of 2, its germicidal 
properties are effective against many 
bacteria. It is highly concentrated and 
diluted up to 40 to 1 with water before 
using. It has been proved effective, 
through extensive testing, on all types 
of floors and on furniture, woodwork, 
walls, hard goods furnishings, leather 
and metal. It is said to be safe on any 
surface unharmed by water and not to 
irritate human skin. Huntington Labor- 
atories, Inc., Dept. NS, Huntington, Ind. 
(Key No. 516) 

















THE REASONS WHY 


More Holden Book Covers were used last year 
than Ever Before: 


HOLDEN COVERS actually do increase the life of textbooks 
up to 3 years! 


They receive the wear instead of the books. 


They protect textbooks from damage both in the classroom and while 
carried back and forth to school—in all kinds of weather. 


They create a Saving; thereby releasing funds for other needed supplies. 
They keep new books from quickly growing old. 
Students and parents alike appreciate having textbooks clean, sanitary and workmanlike. 


School officials realize that clean books are as essential as good drinking water and pure air. 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT @ IT PAYS! 


Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY, serincrietn, massacuuserts 
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Efficient Furniture Complements Classroom Design in 


NORTH HUNTINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 


From ceiling lights to floor coverings, every element of this new Irwin, Pa. school has been 
designed and selected to make both learning and teaching more resultful. Quite logically, 
sturdy, lightweight Heywood-Wakefield tubular steel furniture was selected for this entire 
school. Sorber & Hoone, Greensburg, Pa. were the Architects, and the installation of 
Heywood-Wakefield furniture was arranged by Hughes-Ogilvie Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
distributor for Heywood-Wakefield Company, One Park Avenue, New York. 








(Photo courtesy of Pittsburgh Reflector Company) 


The highly functional classrooms 
such as this throughout the school 
are seated with a total of 480 study- 
top chair units S 501 STBR, which 
have a convenient book rack and 
ample working surface. Other 
Heywood-Wakefield furniture in H F Y W @) @) D) 2 
the school includes 67 Model S 967 

Tables with plastic tops and 240 

3 915 Chairs in the cafeteria, and WAKEFIELD 
736 Model TC 704 Auditorium 

Seats. 





* * * 


If you have not already received EST. 1826 

the current catalogue of Heywood- 

Wakefield tubular steel furniture, 
$ 501 STBR write to: Heywood-Wakefield 2 ae 

Company, School Furniture Divi- School Furniture Division 

sion, Menominee, Michigan. Gardner, Mass. and Menominee, Mich. 


%* The ORIGINAL Tubular Steel School Furniture * 
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No. 68-264 (Masterkeyed) 


NATIONAL LOCK 


combination 
self-locking 
Shackle Lock 

A product of National Lock’s 
48 years of lock manufactur- 
ing experience. Forty num- 
ber dial develops thousands 


of different settings. All 


NATIONAL LOCK 


Free Record Charts... 
Handy Leatherette 

Binder Shipped with ini- 
tial order of 100 or more 
NATIONAL LOCK com- 
bination locks is a beautiful 
leatherette binder contain- 
ing carefully-conceived 
charts, that will prove of real 
assistance in maintaining 
orderly control of lockers. 


parts are machined Brass or 
Steel. Masterkeyed for open- 
ing by authorized custodian. 


No. 68-265 (Not Masterkeyed) 


NATIONAL LOCK 


combination 
self-locking 
Shackle Lock 


This ideal school locker lock 


| has extra-heavy shackle and 


sturdy construction through- 
out. Shackle, box, plug, cyl- 
inder and knob are all 
Chromium Plated. Black 
baked enamel dial with 
white gradations assures easy 
visibility. Same as shackle 
lock No. 68-264, except 
without masterkey feature. 


¢ORT 


and GOOD POSTURE 


Cw bodies entrusted in your 
care need all the assistance you 
can give them to grow straight and 
strong. NORCOR Tubular Desks 
and Chairs are not only built to 
withstand the rigors of daily class- 
room use, but are also designed 
for good posture with comfort— 
so that pupils sit at ease and alert— 
receptive to the task at hand. 
These sturdy units combine 
maximum strength with light 
weight, permitting flexible infor- 
mal classroom seating arrange- 
ments, as well as ease of movement 
for floor cleaning purposes. They 
are built in a complete range 
of sizes. 
FREE—Circular describing good pos- 
ture requirements of school seating 
with description of Norcor Line of 
school seating. 


ADVANTAGES 
OF 


NORCOR 


Tubular Desks 


and Chair 


me iae hin 

ay lr ? 
FLEXIBLE 

ARRANGEMENT 





Mai! 
CHAIRS CAN BE’! 
USED INDEPENDENTLY 





‘MINIMUM 
FLOOR SPACE 








FREEDOM FOR 
FOOT MOVEME! 


x 





8S. ERY 





« 





ee ee ee 


seat 


since Jeri: 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


‘Rockford, Illinois e¢ Lock Division 





NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 
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Old customs die hard. Many lecturers still seem to think they must stand 
before the screen and wave a wand. 

That's outmoded . .. passé... inefficient, since Beseler put the POINTEX + 
PROJECTION POINTER on the VU-LYTE. Now the speaker stays behind 
the projector, views an undistorted picture just as the audience sees it, and 
points out details by a moving arrow of light. A convenient control knob at 
the front of the projector enables the speaker to direct the arrow anywhere 
on the screen just exactly where he wants it. 

This patented POINTEX+t PROJECTION POINTER is only one of 
many of VU-LYTE’s novel features directly devised to meet the modern needs 
of visual education teachers and lecturers. 


Because VU-LYTE is replete with tested innovations to make 
both lecturing and viewing easier, it is the unrivalled leader for 
opaque projection in schools, churches, clubs, and business. 


1, YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially lighted room. Total 
darkness is not necessary in order to obtain clear, sharp images 
and brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE provides extra illumination. 


2. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy through smoothly, 
without light flashes, by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC* 


THE NEW 


fy VU-LYTE 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


*Pat. Pending rr 
tParented 7 | 


METAL BELT CONVEYOR. As new copy is fed in at the left side of 
the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the right side. 

3. YOU CAN use copy “as is”— without mounting or inserting 
into any special holding device. The unique Beseler VACUMATIC* 
PLATEN holds all copy absolutely flat during projection. A full 
82 x 11 page letter or a postage stamp can be projected with 
equal ease, without curl or flutter. 

4, YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven surface— project on 
small or large screens. In addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet 
and cool-operating opaque projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated in a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. 
and is REDUCED IN PRICE. Ask for free demonstration 
of the precision-built VU-LYTE in your own projection 
room. And for more information regarding 
this truly new concept in opaque projection, 
ask for booklet N 


CHARLES CBcaclee COMPANY 


EST. 1869 


Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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Wht’ Hlew ... 


Rite Green Chalkboard 


Exhaustive laboratory tests for read- 
ability, reflectivity, ease of writing, ease 
of erasing and durability were made on 
the new Rite Green Chalkboard by Ty- 
lac before it was released recently. The 
Tylac finish is a combination of hard, 
double coated synthetic resin and sili- 
cate, highly abrasive resistant, on a %4 
inch smooth, grainless, long fiber, all- 
wood tempered base, waterproofed to re- 
sist moisture permanently and treated so 
that it does not warp, bulge, split, splin- 
ter, crack or peel. The hard finish makes 
the board dentproof so that chalk pres- 
sure does not mar it. Color retention is 
high so that no color change takes place 
from the use of strong soaps in cleaning. 

Rite Green Chalkboard by Tylac is 
built to become an integral, permanent 
part of the school and college building. 
It is easily installed with Tylac M-100 
cement over a plaster wall base, in any 
length, by butting the matched joints. 
Rite Green Chalkboard comes in only 
one color, a light green which has been 
tested and found to be the most nearly 
correct color for eliminating eye strain. 
The new board is manufactured in three 
heights: 3 feet, 34% feet and 4 feet. It 
comes in four lengths: 4, 5, 6, and 8 
feet. It is economical in price and built 
for long service. Tylac Company, Dept. 
NS, Monticello, Ill. (Key No. 517) 


Portable Tape Recorder 


The Magnemite is a battery-operated 
portable tape recorder-playback unit em- 
bodying features recommended and ap- 
proved in a survey among schools and 
other agencies. It weighs only 9% 


pounds and measures 1114 by 8% by 
514 inches in size. It is the result of 
three years of development and provides 
extreme clarity of speech. The high 
gain amplifier requires no preliminary 
warm-up and will pick up a normal 
speaking voice 100 feet from the micro- 
phone. 

The special noiseless and vibrationless 
spring wound motor will run 15 min- 

(Continued on page 178) 


utes on a single winding and may be 
rewound during operation. The Magne- 
mite operates from self-contained dry 
batteries that last 100 hours without re- 
placement. Two hours of recording 
time can be accommodated on a single 
5 inch reel of standard %4 inch wide 
sound recording tape which can_ be 
reused indefinitely. Playback is accom- 
plished through crystal earphones. An 
external power amplifier and speaker 
may also be connected to the output 
terminal, It is contained in an attrac- 
tive two-tone leatherette covered case and 
can be operated anywhere and in any 
position, as well as in motion. Amplifier 
Corp. of America, Dept. NS, 398 Broad- 
way, New York 13. (Key No. 518) 


Super-Resistant Floors 


AWOG floors are scientifically devel- 
oped to resist such common floor disin- 
tegrators as acid, water, oil and grease. 
The close-knit composition of the prod- 
uct gives it extreme durability and does 
not permit liquids to penetrate the bond- 
ing element. AWOG can be used for re- 
pairing broken areas or for complete 
overlays in floors getting hard usage. It 
is sanitary and can be used over brick, 
stone or wood, indoors or out. Flexrock 
Company, Dept. NS, 3620 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. (Key No. 519) 





THE NATIONAL LINE OF MODULAR SCHOOL FURNITURE 


What Qualities Do You Look For 
In A School Chair ...... ? 





e MATERIALS THAT WILL WITHSTAND HARDEST USE 


In all parts subject to greatest stress—back posts, back rest and seat frame— 
the National School Chair uses electronically laminated wood. This is the same 
type of material which for its superior strength, lightness, and resilience is 
used in the construction of glider planes of the U.S. Air Force. 


a B _ 


e DESIGN THAT PRODUCES CORRECT, HEALTHY POSTURE 
The posture features of the National School Chair—the body-conforming shape 
of the back rest, the design of the seat, and the radius of the back posts—have 
been especially designed to assure correct, healthy posture in students of every 
school age. It is produced in one-inch gradations for all sizes from kindergarten 
through college. 


GUARANTEE OF LONG LIFE — HIGHEST RETURN ON INVESTMENT 


The National School Chair is the only chair guaranteed for five years against 
any defect in materials and workmanship and any breakage, unless caused by 
willful destruction. 


For information on the principle of modular coordination for the modern classroom 
and on the National Line of Modular School Furniture, write for our free catalog. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


e Division of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. e BALTIMORE-23, MARYLAND 
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maintenance is easier 








with the all- venetian blind 
cuts cleaning time...cuts maintenance costs 


At last! A venetian blind specifically designed to ease all 
your window maintenance problems . .. the all-Flexalum blind! 


cleans faster, more easily @ tapes and cords are non-porous viny] plastic, wipe clean with 
a damp cloth 
@ slats are sleek aluminum with mar-proof finish... 
shed dust, easier to clean 


requires fewer replacements @ sturdy plastic tapes last for years: won’t fade, shrink, stretch, fray 
@ cords retain tensile strength, wear longer without fraying or breaking 
@ slats are spring-tempered for greater resilience, 
won’t bend out of shape 
@ tassels are soft-molded plastic . . . noiseless and unbreakable 


needs fewer repairs @ friction-free, precision mechanism is sealed in steel, lubricated for life 
@ baked enamel finish on slats won’t chip, crack, peel, rust 
@ sturdy top bar, rigid bottom bar also mar-proof finished 


One and only one reputable manufacturer is responsible for every part of 
your all-Flexalum blind: your assurance that every blind you buy... 
no matter where, no matter when... .will be of the same superior quality. 


Write for free 8-page catalogue containing complete details on the all-Flexalum blind. 


HUNTER DOUGLAS CORPORATION, Riverside, California or 150 Broadway, New York 38 + In Canada: Hunter Douglas Lid., Montreal, Que. 
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Kindergarten room of George 
Elementary School, Portland, 
Oregon. Architect, Donald W 
Edmundson, A.1.A 


Bulld Distnetive 
Lconomical C/asstooms 


with readily available Glulam Timbers 


Here’s a classroom designed to give the youngster a 
pleasant start in his school career. It’s designed to save 
construction costs, too. For the glulam beams not only 
furnish the friendly, informal atmosphere, but they also are 
primary structural members which support the roof with- 
out interior posts or supports of any kind. 

There are no better structural members for classroom 
construction than glulam timbers. Initial costs are mod- 
erate. Maintenance is negligible. Formed of thoroughly 
seasoned material, they are dimensionally stable and free 
from seasoning action. They are highly resistant to destruc- 
tion by fire, giving ample margins of safety in case of emer- 
gency evacuation. 

Glulam beams are available in large or small quantities, 
and delivery can be made on short notice. 

To learn more about these modern timbers and their 


application in school construction, ask us for the booklet, 

“Modern Functional Schools”. Use the coupon. 

; IMBER STRUCTURES, ENC. 
P. O. Box 3782-H, Portland 8, Oregon 

Offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Dallas, Seattle, Spokane 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA «+ Ooklond, California 
TIMBER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, LTD. « Peterborough, Ontario 


Local Representatives Throughout the United States and Canada 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 
P. ©. Box 3782-H, Portland 8, Oregon 
Modern, Functional Schools 


Please send me your booklet, 
Name 
Company 


Address. 


City 


176 





Independent laboratory tests prove— 


YOUR PENCIL SHARPENER DOLLARS 
BUY MORE WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


APSCO! 
eee 


_SWARPaNER TEST 


A.000 
2a900 
"S000 
12000 


212 TIMES 
AS MANY POINTS! 


Tests by leading independent 

laboratories* prove that model 

for model, Apsco sharpens 
more than 214 times as many points as other brands. You 
save up to 70% of your cutter replacement costs. And Apsco 
gives you more points per pencil. 


COMPARE THE POINTS! 


APSCO 28,000th POINT Unretouched laboratory photo- 
/ aed graphs** show the sharpening 
superiority of Apsco’s exclusive 

undercut cutter design. Compare 

Apsco’s 28,000th point with 

inner sagen of My ee 

competitive sharpener. why it 

on POINT costs less... to buy the best! 


NEW DEXTER NO. 3! een 
The perfect sharpener for school 
use. Smart new styling. All-steel 
construction for years of trouble- 
free service. Steel frame supports 
cutter head at both ends. Extra- 
long steel cutters. Point adjuster. 
Pencil stop. Centering turret for 
all sizes of wood case pencils. 


FREE! “PROPER CARE OF PENCIL SHARPENERS”! 


How to install sharpeners, adjust pencil stop, replace cutters! 
These and many other questions are answered in new Apsco 
service bulletins now available to schools free of charge. See 
your Apsco dealer or mail coupon for service bulletins. 

cece ses ses een em Ss et eS ca ee ies ees my 

a ic Pencil Sh Co., Dept.-! | 

336 N. Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Please send me new literature on proper installation | 

and care of Apsco pencil sharpeners: 

Our school has (name of models) Apsco 





Title. 








Zone. 





City. State. 


Saeae cess cadet iene estan canon caine sits damm canes cane eels pach ancien seca oan 


(7 COSTS LESS 70 BllY THE BEST! 


* United States Testing Co., Test Nos. 89388 and E-756 
* © Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, File No. 32999.1 
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Can your school buildings 
pass this entrance exam? 


Any acceptable school building must answer “Yes” to these 
two questions: Does it offer all the facilities you require? 
Is the cost within your budget? 

With a STEELOx School Building you can provide educa- 
tional facilities and equipment the same as in any building. 
Yet, because of unique STEELOX construction, your school 
building will cost far less than any other building. 

One reason is the patented STEELOXx panel that provides 
both structural support and finished surface in a single unit. 
This permits fast erection. For exam ple, the main structure of 





one 8-room STEELOx school was erected in just three weeks. 
Low erected cost is not an empty promise. To illustrate, a 
6-classroom STEELOX School Building was built at a total i fitting, weathertight Sree.ox joint. 
cost of only $7,097.37 per room — including all interior 
finishing and equipment. The work was done by a local 





contractor. 
Maintenance is no problem. An occasional painting is 
about all that is necessary. There is nothing to crack, warp 
or rot. Write us if you or your architect would like infor- 
mation on your specific school building problem. Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 1802 Curtis Street, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. 


\AMCo 


Armco Steel Buildings PRMCO 
W/ 
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Patented Stes.Ox panels are strong, resist fire. 











Folding Machines 
The new Model 56 Folding Machine 


recently introduced was designed to 
stress ease of use. A “Quick Set Fold 
Chart” reduces the most commonly used 
folds to simple alphabetical settings and 
includes single folds, parallel letter folds, 
double parallel folds, accordion or state- 
ment folds, French folds and horizontal 
with two vertical folds. 

The new machine is low in cost and 
folds paper stock in weights from 16 
to 36 substance in sizes ranging from 
2% to 9 inches in width and 34% to 14 
inches in length. Upper and lower fold 
plates bear precision scales clearly 
marked in inches to permit accurate plate 
settings for other types of folds not in- 
cluded in the chart. A. B. Dick Co., 
Dept. NS, 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 
31. (Key No. 520) 


Napkin Disposal Service 


Sanibag Service was developed to pro- 
vide a quick, practical method for dis- 
posing of sanitary napkins. The service 
consists of Sanibags, which are paper 
bags especially designed for sanitary 
napkin disposal, and a compact white 
plastic wall dispenser which holds a 
quantity of Sanibags. The dispenser 
can be quickly installed in each lavatory 


with a large supply of Sanibags. The 
service should reduce toilet stoppages 
that often occur in women’s lavatories 
while providing a personal service which 


will be appreciated by those responsi- 
ble for toilet room maintenance as well 
as by women students. Beier and Com- 
pany, Dept. NS, 409 S. Green St., Chi- 
cago 7. (Key No. 521) 


Snow Remover 


The new Toro Snow Boy is a rotary 
plow with snow blower designed to clear 
a 33 inch path through soft or packed- 
down snow and to remove 500 cubic 
yards of snow in an hour. It is highly 

(Continued on page 182) 


GAYLORD CARDS... 
For the Library 


maneuverable and designed for use on 
streets, sidewalks, parking lots, skating 
rinks, playing fields and other areas 
where snow must be removed. 

The Snow Boy has two rotating ele- 
ments, the milling blades that displace 
the snow and the ejecting turbine that 
tosses it aside. It will throw snow 65 
feet in any direction desired, thus elim- 
inating high snow banks on each side 
of a walk or drive. The plow was 
originally developed, tested and perfected 
in Switzerland and has been further re- 
fined by Toro engineers. It has six for- 
ward and two reverse speeds, ranging 
from one-third to two and three-quarter 
miles per hour. The wheels have inde- 
pendent clutches for easy turning in 
small places and the rotary blades have 
four speeds. Toro Mfg. Corp., Dept. NS, 
3042 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
(Key No. 522) 


Waterless Potato Peeler 


The new Dickar Electric Waterless Po- 
tato Peeler is designed for use as a table 
model. No water is needed in peeling 
and waste is emptied into a pail or can so 
that plumbing is not needed. The unit is 
ruggedly constructed of heavy cast alumi- 
num and is simple in operation. Service 
Appliance Co., Dept. NS, 1775 Broad- 
way, New York 19. (Key No. 523) 





Shown here are a few of the cards we supply to libraries. For 
more than 50 years high quality library cards have been major 
items with us. We have a complete line. Make us your card 
headquarters. Write for samples. 


Gaylord Gr04. ine. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Standard Library 


Furniture 
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A compelling reason 1 for ene 


Royal Electric... 


It begins with Royal Standard which surveys show is pre- 
ferred 2% to 1 by girls who type... over any other make. 


The same quality and time-saving features that are in 
the Royal Standard “= are built into the 
Royal Electric... | plus electric power. 


With Royal Electric there is less operator fatigue. 

The operator herself turns out more work per day and 
turns out better work. “Relaxed” typing is encouraged. 
Is it any wonder that the business world is turning more 
and more to Royal Electric Typewriters? 





Be sure your students are prepared to meet this trend 
in the business world by giving them instruction on 
Royal Electric. Remember, it is the business world’s 
favorite Royal Standard with power added. 


STANDARD Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. M-2 

PORTABLE 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

ELECTRIC I would like my students to see a demonstration of the Royal 
Electric, without obligation to me. 


Made by the world’s largest 


manufacturer of typewriters 
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TNA for changing 
TT MTNA ESEM ROOM USES 


PORTABLE STEEL 
COAT RACKS 


Set up in a few minutes 
anywhere, without bolts, nuts 
or tools, these light, strong 
rigid racks provide a 4 
bar for coat hangers and 2 
ventilated hat she ves. 

Answers the ‘‘wraps prob- 
lem" for classrooms, school 
cafeterias, PTA meetings, etc. 
Ideal for ‘shop coats, for dry- 
ing athletic gear or storing 
academic robes, band uni- 
forms, etc. (with shelf as- 
sembled in top position, bar 
will aa longest garment 


ags). 
Sturdy, rigid in use, these 
racks will stand up for years 
as permanent installations or 
can be quickly disassembled 
and stored in small space 








MORE seating capacity 
MORE teg comfort 
MORE exclusive features NEA Conferences... 
St. Louis. . .Booth A-31 
MORE strength and rigidity | Los Angeles.Bootn 135 
MORE for your money 


MITCHELL 
DISPLAYS 
at 











Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2734 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


HE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 








Brule: s0aii yatenance fiesy 


in the ™ 


Consult Brulin on your floor maintenance problems. 
Brulin floor cleaners, seals and finishes provide new 
beauty, greater economy, greater safety—and there 
are more than one hundred trained representatives to 
serve. These men are ready to supervise original in- 
stallation. Ask for a Free Demonstration to study. Brulin 

fi d floor ch s, seals and finishes are Un- 
derwriters Lab i d 








WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


BRULIN & COMPANY, Inc. 


2939 COLUMBIA AVENUE * INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








‘ . always available for 
emergency use. They are 
strongly built of heavy gauge 
steel, electrically 

(when specified—i6 d 
hooks will be provided that 
snap over hanger bar to 
accommodate coats or 
laboratory aprons). 


Write for Circular CT-25 








VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 














History Maps 
Lead the Field 
In Scope and Quality 


e 
DID YOU KNOW that Cram publishes 142 history 
maps—one of the world’s largest selections of titles? 
CRAM HISTORY MAPS are unequalled in their scope. 
They cover the activities of mankind from the dawn 
of civilization down to the present time. 
EASY AND EFFECTIVE TEACHING—because Cram His- 
tory Maps are unsurpassed in the way they visualize 
the subject. You will enjoy many other special 
features. 
IN THE CRAM LINE, there are no confusing insert 
maps. Each map portrays the period of history 
indicated by its title. Attention is easily focused. 
EDITED BY RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES — Visualized by 
a firm of educational publishers since 1867—Devel- 
oped and tested in thousands of classrooms. These 
features give Cram History Maps an unmatched 
superiority. 
MAY | SEND YOU additional information? Ask for 
Circular No. 188. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 


730 E. Washington St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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what a Rauland 


Sound System Does 
for Your School 


$¢c160 
System 


SIMPLIFIES ADMINISTRATION 


Have efficient control and coordination of all activities. Cut the 
volume of carried messages—-make announcements (to selected 
rooms or to entire school) without routine-disturbing assemblies 

take attendance records speedily—have safe, sure centralized 
supervision of fire drills and emergencies. Have at your fingertips 
instant two-way intercommunication between any classroom and 
central office for effective administration. 


STIMULATES LEARNING 


Provides dramatically effective teaching materials. Radio broad- 
casts, records and school-produced “‘live’’ broadcasts can be 
channeled to selected rooms, to vitalize instruction in history, 
current events, geography, languages, music appreciation, speech, 
and drama. Record music provides rhythm for physical educa- 
tion, cafeteria entertainment, background music for disciplined 
assemblies and dismissals—these and a host of other valuable 
functions contributing to the enhancement of the school program. 


THE RAULAND SC160 SYSTEM 
OFFERS ALL THESE FEATURES: 


1. Every desirable program service: Radio, Phonograph, Micro- 
phone and Intercommunication. 2. Distribution of programs te any 
selected room orto allrooms. 3. Three-program facilities available 
y to diff groups of rooms. 4, High Fidelity AM 
and FM Radio (one or two as desired). 5. Three-Speed Transcrip- 
tion Type Phonograph. 6. Facilities for broadcasting any c! 
activity over the entire system. 7. Adequate microphone circuits 
(six). 8. Speech origination from classrooms. 9. Secret system 
with complete privacy. 10. With monitoring tone signal. 11. 
Automatic Master Emergency Call button operating regardless of 
any control or switch setting. 12. Automatic Program Schedule 
Clock. 13. Compartments for storing records and accessories. 
14, Compartment with sliding shelf for record changer or recorder. 
15. Underwriters’ Approved. 








Let us show you, without obligation, how the RAULAND SC160 
System incorporating all of these features, can enhance the 
administrative and educational program of your school. Write 
us4¢oday for full details. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


OVER 1500 SCHOOLS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


SOUND AND INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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End cloakroom headaches 


with 
School Wardrobe Hardware 





Typical Installation eae 
shelves and hooks 
in school wardrobe. 


Classroom wardrobes equipped with Stanley Ward- 
robe Hardware eliminate the delay and confusion of 
old-fashioned cloakrooms. Doors glide into wardrobe 
and do not hinder passage when open... provide easy 
access to shelves and hangers. Clearance between 
doors and floor for ventilation. 


Two classrooms from one... 


with 


Accordion Door Hardware 


Typical Installation 


With Stanley Accordion Door Hardware you can 
quickly and easily divide a large classroom into two 
smaller rooms. Ruggedly designed sets of Stanley 
Hardware, complete with sturdy tracks and brackets, 
rubber bumpers and flush pulls permit accordion 
doors to operate smoothly and easily. 

Ask your supplier for more information about 
Stanley Hardware especially designed for school use, 
or write The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


L STANLEY J 


Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 
HARDWARE © TOOLS ¢ ELECTRIC TOOLS © STEEL STRAPPING + STEEL 




















Whét's Flew ... 


Product Literature 


e How punched-card users can speed- 
up and simplify the preparation of rec- 
ords and reports is discussed in a new 
18 page illustrated folder issued by Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. Detailed information is given 
on the Remington Rand Interfiling Re- 
producing Punch and the time and 
money saving which can be effected by 
its use. (Key No. 524) 


e A new 28 page illustrated catalog has 
been released with full detailed informa- 
tion on the Mitchell line of commercial 
fluorescent lighting units. Catalog No. 
433 issued by Mitchell Mfg. Co., 2525 
N. Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, covers 
all commercial lighting needs with a 
wide choice of proper lighting for 
schools, colleges, hospitals and other in- 
stitutions. Featured are high efficiency 
Slimline models; open-type, glass shielded 
and louver shielded Toffers; strip light- 
ing units; streamlined shielded lumin- 
aires; pace setting spotlights, and many 
others. Also included in the catalog is 
complete information on accessory equip- 
ment for the luminaires. (Key No. 525) 


e “How You Can Reduce Your Main- 
tenance Painting Cost” is the title of a 
booklet issued by Enterprise Paint Mfg. 
Co., 2841 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 8. 


CLEAN, DRY SCRUB, 


The booklet tells the story of Staize- 
Clene, the paint made with Syncon 
which prevents dirt and grime from 
penetrating into the pores of the paint 
film. Information on maintenance prob- 
lems and on the use of Staize-Clene in 
schools, hospitals, offices and other in- 
situations is included. (Key No. 526) 


e The Durkee “Family of Food Prod- 
ucts” for the institutional trade is dis- 
cussed in a new four color folder recently 
released by the Institution Division of 
Durkee Famous Foods, 94th and Corona 
Ave., Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y. The 
folder gives information on Durkee 
products used primarily by institutions 
and includes Durkee’s Grade AA Mar- 
garine, Puff Pastry and Bakers’ Mar- 
gerine, “Stayfresh” Coconut, Vegetable 
Oils, Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Wor- 
cester Sauce, Spice and Extracts, Short- 
ening and Salad Products. (Key No. 
527) 


e Detailed application data and out- 
standing uses of Laykold Fibrecoat, a 
weatherproof mineral-armored asphalt, 
are given in a new 4 page brochure re- 
cently released by American Bitumuls 
& Asphalt Co., 200 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. The folder outlines the 
practical utilization of Laykold Fibrecoat 
for protection of bituminous roofs and 
metal and includes specifications, appli- 
(Continued on page 186) 


La GRY, | 


and WAX-FINISH all floors with 


aGele) PNG iL |: 


Sw Kay WOOLERS* 


the work... 


Made in grades 0, 1, 2, 3 & 4 to fit every job, and in all 
sizes to fit the brush on any single disc-type floor machine. 


Write today for free descriptive literature! 


Another 
Steel Wool Product 
Manufactured By 


Ss * Trademark 


Sun Ray Woolers do an extra fine and highly efficient 
job of cleaning, dry scrubbing, polishing, and wax- 
finishing all types of floors! Only Sun Ray Woolers 
are formed from long, strong strands of steel wool 
placed radially so they always rotate at right angles to 
assuring fast, clean, efficient operation. 


With a Univex 
25% of a vegetable — ond the most nutritious 
part too. In just about one minute it peels from 
40 to 60 Ibs. of carrots, potatoes, etc. Ordinar- 
ily, it tokes over an hour to peel the same quon- 
tity by hand. 


non-rusting, 
quickly installed. The vegetables ore peeled and 
washed of the same time. 

An automatic timer controls the operation and 
prevents overpeeling . . . heovy, 
struction assures long life. 


cation data, approximate costs and gives 
detailed information regarding equip- 
ment used in applying the product. (Key 
No. 528) 


e Savings can be effected in fuel con- 
sumption and efficiency of the heating 
system can be increased through the 
restoration process described in a bro- 
chure issued by Chas. J. Riley & Sons, 
6352 N. Maplewood Ave., Chicago 45. 
What causes the drop in heating effi- 
ciency of a heating plant and how it can 
be corrected are discussed in the bro- 
chure. A second maintenance problem 
covered is the water storage tank. How 
it can give far longer service when pro- 
tected against rusting and pitting by 
Rock-Tite Stone linings is brought out 
in the text. (Key No. 529) 


e “The 1951-52 School Catalog of Out- 
standing 16 MM. Films” contains de- 
scriptive information on a long list of 
background films available from Films 
Incorporated, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill]. These Hollywood productions 
are offered as supplementary instruc- 
tional material. The catalog lists the 
films under subject headings and is fully 
indexed. Other subjects covered in the 
catalog include: How to Order Films; 
Sliding Scale of Rental Rates; the Dis- 
cussionstrip, and Things to Remember 
in Ordering. (Key No. 530) 


Model F—40 Ib. Cap.—$379.00 
Model F—60 Ib. Cap.—$479.00 
F.0.B. Factory 


Ideal for Hotels, Institutions, 





Permanent Installations. 
Vegetable Peeler you can save 


Vegetable Peelers are durably built of 
stainless steel, can be easily and 


rugged con- 
NIVERSAL 
NDUSTRIES 


378 MYSTIC AVENUE -SOMERVKLE 45, MASS. 
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“Teacher made me sif 


near the windows yesterday. 
a A 
Poor little tyke...not even a grown-up can safely cope with the his thetulé 


dangers of drafty windows. In either case, it is so unnecessary... drafty, 
poorly weatherstripped windows are as old-fashioned asthe"dunce cap"! Ham IN waE ONO. BCe 0 au 4 OR EB 


AUTO-LOK Windows are the modern, sensible answer. With AUTO-LOK 
Windows you need not sacrifice healthful room-comfort to provide light 
from a wall of windows. With AUTO-LOK Windows you eliminate the 
“danger zone” alongside the window wall! 


TIGHTEST CLOSING WINDOWS EVER MADE ul ates 
Let AUTO-LOK cut your heating and air-conditioning costs year after year. When 
AUTO-LOK Windows are closed, they are literally sealed shut like the door of a sccyfeciwi NDOW 
refrigerator, reducing air infiltration to a degree heretofore believed impossible. 
Cuts heating and air-conditioning costs to a minimum! 
. FOR rat geo 





NO-DRAFT” VENTILATION...When AUTO-LOK WRITE TODAY FOR OUR BOOKLET 


Windows are open...entering air is always scooped in- “WHAT 1S IMPORTANT IN A WINDOW?" 
word and upward...Leave the vents open even when This outstanding booklet is windows enswers 

it is raining...the rain can’t enter, but fresh air will. many questions reg of 
NO MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS...Friction-free see por oat pgbed Woe = pecs ci 
AUTO-LOK hardware requires no attention or adjust- 
ments...ever. For the life of your school, opening 
or closing of AUTO-LOK Windows is as free and 
easy as the first opening or closing. They never 
stick...never rattle. They are easy to clean...all 
from the inside...top vent, too. 








AUTO-LOK ENGINEERING SERVICE is readily avail- 


ALUMINUM WINDOWS 
able to serve you in every way possible. Architects Al ’ NW ( 
and designers all over the country call on Ludman’s 
Engi @ Service to assist in window planning LUDMAN CORP 

eet; Ge conden tk Senn, toe -for the asking. 


LUDMAN LEADS THE WORLD IN WINDOW ENGINEERING! 
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FILM 
SEPARATOR 


= = 
(VG ae 


Neer 
" OOOO 


, 
yi yy COD 


Ideal for School Film Libraries. 
Seven tiers of Separator Rack 
holds 250-400 feet 16mm reels. 
Many models to choose from. 
For ph Film Equipment 
Film Cabinets, Rewinds, Splicers, 
Projection Tables, Editing Aids, 
Reels-cans: 


Send for FREE Illus- 
trated Catalog 





PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 








CONNOR 


FOREST PRODUCTS SINCE 1872 


“LAYTITE” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 


STRIP and BLOCK 
THE WORLD'S FINEST—BAR NONE 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 or 418 
MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 








MOORE CAPS AND GOWNS .... the traditional 
graduation apparel, beloved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on a sale or rental basis. Write 
for free booklet. 

MOORE CHOIR GOWNS .... elegant, full-flowing 
Gowns will make your performances more dramatic. Rich, 
appropriate colors, long-lasting fabrics, designs in excellent 
taste. Ask for free Style Book. 

MOORE GYM SUITS . made to fit and flatter, 
they'll delight your girls, increase their interest in gym 
activities. See all the action-free yet modest styles in the 
new color booklet, yours free. Write today. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
Dept. 10, 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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Get locker-r-r 
pr-r-rotection 


at no 
budget 
expense! 


9 


Write for details of the 
Dudley Self-Financing 


Master-Keyed 
Combination Padlock 


Plan . . . and for Cata- 


log Folder. 


DUDLEY .LOCK 
CORPORATION 


DEPT 310, CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 


Master-Charted 
Combination 
Padlock 
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“Make no little plans’ 


, Providing education fora million more children each year is building 
for the future. Let's be sure the building, too, is ‘for the future!” 


Whether your present school plans call for enlargement of existing 
facilities or for new school construction, Crane quality and Crane 
dependability can help you conserve school dollars through the years. 
Crane plumbing fixtures are designed for easy cleaning, easy 
maintenance. And they're built to “take it.”” They will meet your 
growing service load with an absolute minimum of maintenance , 
expense. f Pll” nce 
So, while you’re planning, plan for the years. And, for long-run The Coan Norwich lan a ‘ith mo 
economy, plan on Crane, “the preferred plumbing.” dispenser and spray faucet—"' preferred 
plumbing’ for many school installations. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
( RAN E ( O VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
SB PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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Whats Whew ».. 


e “Let Yourself In For Happy Hours” 
is the apt title of the new full color 
booklet of GymSuit fashions for girls 
recently released by E. R. Moore Co., 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13. Several new 
styles of gymnasium apparel for colleges, 
high schools and elementary schools 
never before presented are shown in the 
new booklet. It is illustrated in full color 
and carries small swatches of Sanforized 
fabrics. The suits are designed to com- 
bine freedom of action with smart good 


looks. (Key No. 531) 


e The use of silicone base materials to 
make masonry walls water repellent is 
discussed in a new technical bulletin 
issued by The Monroe Co., Inc., 10703 
Quebec Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio. Bul- 
letin No. 126-11 discusses preventive 
methods to overcome the damage caused 
by absorption of water into masonry 
surfaces and contains a study of the 
water repellency problem. (Key No. 
532) 


e The uses, advantages and official Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories _ fire-resistance 
ratings of Firestop Bestwall are discussed 
in a new illustrated folder issued by 
Certain-teed Products Corp., Ardmore, 
Pa. A cut-away drawing shows where 
this gypsum wallboard with improved 
fire-resistive properties should be used 
in a building. (Key No. 533) 
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e Bulletin No. 138-C gives informative 
data on the Spencer Mop Vac Dry Mop 
Cleaners. Illustrations of the product by 
itself and in use are supplemented by 
full descriptive details. The bulletin is 
available from The Spencer Turbine Co., 
Hartford 6, Conn. (Key No. 534) 


e The new Holophane “Datalog” is a 
64 page catalog of pertinent information 
regarding all Holophane products. It 
contains 90 product illustrations and 
many cross-sectional drawings and 
candlepower distribution curves. Special 
emphasis is given to the description, per- 
formance, application and installation as 
well as the dimensional data of these 
lighting units designed and engineered 
for specific purposes. The new Holo- 
phane Light and Vision Institute is also 
described. The “Datalog” is available 
from the Holophane Company, Inc., 342 
Madison Ave., New York 17. (Key 
No. 535) 


e A complete new Catalog No. LP-31 
of “Laboratory Glassware” has been 
issued by Corning Glass Works, Corn- 
ing, N. Y. The 190 page book gives de- 
tailed descriptive information and prices 
on the full line of laboratory glassware 
available from this company and has a 
special section on Vycor brand labora- 
tory glassware and its properties. (Key 
No. 536) 


(Continued on page 190) 
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CHEAPER THAN LAWSUITS! | 
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e The new 1952 Athletic Equipment 
Catalog is now available from W. J. Voit 
Rubber Corp., 1600 East 25th St., Los 
Angeles 11, Calif. The 32 page booklet 
lists over 80 Voit items, including some 
new additions to the line such as the 
Safety Mouth Protectors, Adjustable 
Swim-Fins, Deluxe Custom Swim-Mask 
and other items. (Key No. 537) 


e The qualities and performance of 
Joanna Vinylized Wall Fabric are dis- 
cussed in an 8 page illustrated brochure 
recently released by Joanna Western 
Mills Co., 22nd & Jefferson Sts., Chi- 
cago 16. The booklet presents a step- 
by-step story of the construction, appli- 
cation, wearing qualities and recom- 
mended uses of this _plastic-on-cloth 
material developed to cut decorating 
costs for institutions since it is resistant 
to scuffing, scraping and bruising, stains 
and smears, and can be washed with 
plain soap and water or any ordinary 
cleaning solution. A card of actual 
samples is included. (Key No. 538) 


e Fifty years of service to schools is 
recorded in a booklet issued by the 
American Education Press, 400 S. Front 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Entitled “Our 
Half Century of Service to Schools,” 
the booklet tells the story of the found- 
ing of “Current Events” instruction in 


America. (Key No. 539) 


Casters E& Wheels 


GENERATING SETS 


Power failure can start a lot of trouble for 
theater operators, hospitals, institutions, 
churches, schools, police, fire and other mu- 
nicipal departments. Injuries, loss of life, 
and property damage can lead to lawsuits 
and heavy damage claims. 

Protect yourself. Install a Fairbanks-Morse 
Generating Set for quick power during emer- 
gencies. Available in a capacity to meet your 
needs. For details, see 
your local Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer, or mail 
coupon. 





A saving at every tun— 
you're in the money right 
from the start with Darnell 


Darnell Casters and Wheels 
reduce the overhead that is 
underfoot. Kind to floors. 


EQUIPMENT.... 


Prevent wracking of equip- 
ment. Darnell Casters will 
always swivel and roll 





FREE 


FOR THE 
ASKING! 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


y power generating 





We are d in 
sets. Send details. 
Name 

Address . 

City 


FAIRBANKS-MOoRSE, 


@ name worth remembering 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST..NEW YORK.N.Y 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON. CHICACO, ILL 


@® 
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Right—because all units are kept in uniform time, to the 
second, electronically. 

Right—because with an IBM Electronic Time System* no IBM, Dept. NS-3 
special clock and signal ty is needed. Clocks and signals 590 Medison Ave., New York 22, Nv. ¥. 





ighting circuit. 
Please send data on IBM Electronic Time 


connect with the regular AC 
Syst or on individual units checked. 


Right—because units may be added or relocated later without 
the inconvenience and expense of special wiring. Aco Be Coe Be Bee 
C): t3 fy ta 6 a 


Right—because behind the IBM Electronic Time System 
stands IBM’s 50 year record of accuracy and dependability 


in time control. 


IBM time equipment includes Electronic and Electric Time Sys- 
tems, Program Signaling Systems, Nurses’ Call, Fire Alarm, 
and Intercommunicating Telephore Systems, Recording Door 
Locks, Tower Clocks, Athletic Scoreboards and Timers. 

*Electric Time System with Electronic Self-regulati 


C. INDICATING D. TUAS STAMP ,. Cost 
aoe Cy es 
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Caplain 
Raymond Harvey 


\ledal of Honor 


i 17TH INFANTRY REGIMENT was attacking Hill 
1232 near Taemi-Doug, Korea. Able and Baker Com- 
panies became split by a Red-held ridge. Charlie Com- 
pany, Captain Harvey commanding, was moving up to 
fill the gap when the dug-in Red guns pinned it down. 
Calling for covering fire, Captain Harvey advanced 





alone through a hail of enemy bullets. One by one, he 
personally wiped out four emplacements of machine 
guns and automatic weapons. Then he caught a bullet 
through the lung. But he stayed on, refusing evacuation, 
until sure the objective had been won. 

“In Korea,” says Captain Harvey, “we stopped ag- 
gression by united strength. You were helping—every 
time you bought a Defense Bond. Because your Defense 
Bonds were doing more than just helping keep you, 
and your family, and your country financially stable. 
They were backing us up in the field with American 





production power, the surest support any fighting man 
can have! 

“I hope you'll go on buying Bonds—many, many of 
them. For your Bonds—and our bayonets—are making 
America strong. And in today’s cold-warring world, 
peace is only for the strong.” 

* * * 
Remember that when you’re buying bonds for national defense, 
you're also building a personal reserve of cash savings. Remem- 
ber, too, that if you don’t save regularly, you generally don’t save 
at all. Money you take home usually is money spent. So sign up 
today in the Payroll Savings Plan where you work, or the Bond- 
\-Month Plan where you bank. For your country’s security, and 
your own, buy U.S. Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 
Buy U S Defense Bonds now! 


The U. 8, Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated 
by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America, 
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STAINLESS STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


Fertomance-Proted 


in the new cafeteria of 


MINNESOTA MINING & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


" Above: Partial view of 
service counter in new 
3M Company Cafeteria 
showing one of the Her- 
rick RSS66 Double-Front 
Pass-Through Stainless 
Steel Refrigerators 
installed there. 


Left: A close-up view of 
another Stainless Steel 
Herrick serving this 
modern cafeteria. 


Herrick units were sup- 
plied by Joesting & Schil- 
ling Company, St. Paul. 


In its new office building at St. Paul, Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company has provided a modern 
employee cafeteria. To keep foods served here at the 
peak of freshness and flavor, this famous maker of 
“Scotch” tape, “Scotchlite” reflective sheeting and “3M” 
abrasive and chemical products selected HERRICK 
Stainless Steel Refrigerators. ¢ Two six-door double 
front pass-through HERRICKS and one four-door HER- 
RICK supply just the right combination of chilling, air 
purification, circulation and humidity to prevent food 
spoilage, avert discoloration and reduce shrinkage. For 
beauty, performance and cleanliness, HERRICK Stain- 
less Steel Refrigerators are unsurpassed. Write today 
for the name of nearest HERRICK supplier. Do it now! 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. N. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATOR DIVISION 


Hep P | (| frre Clrcvlec tal of Ae 2G Cr< 2Oed 
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“MODERNFOLD” doors 
give you more room 





More Classrooms because ‘‘Modernfold” movable walls quickly make rooms 
do double duty. Close these folding doors and you ont we rooms out 
of one. Open them and you have one large room again. 


More Room in Classrooms because steel-framed, vinyl- covered ‘‘Modern- 
fold’’ doors fold rather than owe No banging; no pinched fingers. 
Just more space in front of closets for extra desks and aeabe. 

How About Cost? Little more than swinging doors; on a par with perma- 
nent partitions. Only maintenance required, occasional washdowns 
with plain soap and water. 


For further information contact our distributor—under 
‘doors’’ in your classified directory. Or mail coupon. 


Sold and Serviced Nationally 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


‘ : 
| TIM 
1315 Greene Avenue, Montreal lh 


In Canada: Modernfold Doors, 





NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
Box No. 943 
New Castle, Indiana 


Please send full details on ‘‘Modernfold’’ doors. 
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Whats Hew ... 


Methods Manuals 


A timely study of some of the vital 
needs of education and certain results 
of research and scientific knowledge 
which have aided education’s growth 
through coordinated classroom environ- 
ment, are presented in a new 20 page 
booklet, “Education Grows,” recently 
published by the American Seating Co., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. The booklet 
covers the development of school seat- 
ing in connection with improved class- 
room environment with resulting im- 
provement in scholarship, vision, health 
and physique of the school child. An 
up-to-date bibliography of valuable ref- 
erence sources on lighting, seeing, pos- 
ture and child development is included 
in which are listed four articles «from 


The Nation's Schools. (Key No. 540) 


A new 50 page handbook on the 
“Fundamentals of Magnetic Recording” 
is now available from Audio Devices, 
Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
The Handbook has been written by C. J. 
LeBel, an authority on audio engineer- 
ing, and contains technical data on mag- 
netic recording including background, 
recording methods, magnetic relation- 
ships, tape characteristics and many other 
subjects. The pocket-sized volume is 
illustrated with charts, curves and dia- 


grams. (Key No. 541) 


MAYLINE 


A practical discussion of the impor- 
tance of proper chemical laboratory fume 
hood installation is presented in a book- 
let, “Handle With Care All Laboratory 
Fume Removal Problems,” recently is- 
sued by E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. The carefully presented 
text is supplemented by drawings which 
illustrate the points made, Sheldon 
equipment designed to help solve this 
problem is mentioned. (Key No. 542) 


An informative 12 page Swimming 
Pool Manual has been released by Koven 
Steel Swimming Pools, Inc., 155 Ogden 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. The manual 
covers in detail all of the factors involved 
in planning municipal and community 
pools as well as pools for school or other 
institutional use. Entitled “So You're 
Going to Build a Pool!” the manual dis- 
cusses the advantages of a steel swim- 
ming pool and gives full design,. con- 
struction and erection details. Each 
design feature is clearly illustrated by 
drawings or sketches. (Key No. 543) 


Film Releases 


“I See the Wind,” documentary motion 
picture dealing with the pre-school train- 
ing of blind children, 16 mm., 20 min- 
utes. Association Films, Inc., Dept. NS, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17. (Key 
No. 544) 

(Continued on page 192) 





individual seating is desired. 


chairs. 


request. 


and Work Benches. 





Classroom Desks and Chairs 


For the 


Elementary 
Grades 


Mayline desk and chair sets for the classroom where 


Desk is made of Oak with choice of hardwood or 
composition plastic top. Select Maple is used for 
Desk avialable in open front or lift top 
styles. Reasonably priced. Literature forwarded on 


Mayline also offers classroom Drafting and Art Tables 


ENGINEERING MANUFACTURING CO. |Faey 


603 N. Commerce St., Sheboygan, Wisconsin | au Nf 








MAYLINE 
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“Land of Britain—England,” 35 mm. 
filmstrip, 31 frames, with study guide, 
black and white. “Battle Against Ero- 
sion,” 35 mm. filmstrip, 34 frames, with 
study guide, black and white. British 
Information Services, Dept. NS, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (Key 
No. 545) 


“High School: Your Challenge,” 16 
mm., 1% reels, sound, color or black 
and white. “The Meaning of Engage- 
ment,” 16 mm., 1% reels, sound, color 
or black and white. “Ancient Greece,” 
16 mm., 1 reel, sound, color or black 
and white. “The Easter Season,” 16 
mm., | reel, sound, color or black and 
white. Three films, Group IV, “Are You 
Ready for Service?” series: “Com- 
munism,” | reel, sound, black and white; 
“Your Investment In the Future,” | reel, 
sound, black and white; “Why You?” 
1 reel, sound, black and white. Coronet 
Films, Dept. NS, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1. (Key No. 546) 


“Sunny Iceland,” 16 mm., 124 minutes, 
sound, color or black and white. Holly- 
wood Enterprises, Inc., Dept. NS, 6060 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. (Key 
No. 547) 


“Drug Addiction,” 22 minutes, black 
and white, for use in high school cur- 
riculum in health and hygiene and in 


TAL UW 


STAN ast ) 


‘‘DUHONEY-20” 
AUTOMATIC LOCK 


End seating, giving more leg room; 
double brace; steel channel apron; 
plastic edge; only some of the many 
advantages of the Midwest Pedestal 
Leg Folding Table. 


“DUHONEY-20” legs fold for easy storing; lock 
automatically in place—can’'t collapse. 


CHOICE OF PLYWOOD, MIDTEX, 
FORMICA AND LINOLEUM TOPS 


MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 


ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 
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Make sure YOUR SCHOOL makes 
the grade in Lighting; 


Note the clear, all-over illumination pro- 
vided by Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures 
in these modern classrooms, Dolan Jun- 
ior High, Stamford, Conn. 


Sylvania Fluorescent 
Fixtures win “A” ratings 
for modern schools 


Don’t hinder bright students with 
backward lighting! 80% of a 
child’s learning comes by way of 
his eyes. 

Make certain that your schools 
are 100% perfect in this vital 
subject of lighting by insisting on 
the finest fixtures available .. . 
Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures. 

Sylvania fixtures enable teach- 
ers and pupils alike to work better 
and faster . . . to enjoy ideal see- 
ing conditions in any part of any 
room. 


Sylvania fixtures also bring big 
savings .. . savings in quick easy 
installation and in maintenance 
costs. Finished with “Miracoat” 
enamel, they resist the effects of 
dust and dampness. Long-life 
Sylvania fluorescent tubes assure 
lowest possible retubing costs. 


Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures 
are now available in sizes, types, 
and intensities for every sc! 
requirement . . . louvered or plas- 
tic shielded . . . standard or in- 
stant start. 





You save with Sylvania, too. The coupon brings you full in- 
In addition to lighting efficiency, formation. Mail it NOW! 


¥SYLVANIA 


FLUORESCENT TUBES, SIGN TUBING, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES: LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE 4 - 
TUBES; ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT; PHOTCLAMPS: TELEVISION SETS 


Sylvania Electric Products inc. 
Dept. L-4803,1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me new illustrated folder describing the full 
line of Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures for Schools. 


Name 





Street 





Zone State 
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Wheél's Hlew ... 


problems of democracy and guidance, 
also for college and adult levels. It pre- 
sents facts about the growing menace of 
drug addiction. Produced in cooperation 
with the Juvenile Protective Association 
and the Wieboldt Foundation of Chi- 
cago. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., Dept. NS, Wilmette, Ill. (Key 
No. 548) 


“Waves of Green,” 16 mm., Technicolor, 
sound, documentary picture of American 
agriculture and the American way of 
lite. The Jam Handy Organization, 
Dept. NS, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
11, Mich. (Key No. 549) 


“Phonics: A Key to Better Reading,” 6 
full-color filmstrips. “Alice and Jerry 
Reading Series—Second Grade Set,” 5 
filmstrips, each averaging 45 frames. 
“Plants, Animals and Insects,” 4 full- 
color filmstrips, each averaging 48 
frames. “Child Care,” 4 black and white 
filmstrips, each averaging 40 frames. 
“Children’s Stories,” 6 color filmstrips 
for primary grades. “Basic Spanish—Set 
B,” set of 5 black and white filmstrips 
for Junior High through College. “North 
American Indians and Eskimos,” set of 
6 black and white filmstrips, inter 
mediate through college. “Great Ameri- 
can Frontiersmen,” set of 5 color film- 
strips, intermediate through Junior High. 
Society 6 for Viewal Educetion, Inc., Dept. 


True. 
fect 


LIQUID SOAP! 


BALMASEPTIC 


Combines the fine qualities and delightful scent of Dolge 
premium BALMA liquid soap with Hexachlorophene, the 
antiseptic agent used in modern surgical soaps. 
washing with BALMASEPTIC not only cleans thoroughly but 
deposits on the skin a non-irritating film which reduces 
Here’s a true deodorant for 


bacteria as much as 95%. 


shower as well as wash-up use, insuring 


freshness.” 


NS, 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14. (Key No. 550) 


“New Tools for Learning,” designed to 
create a better understanding of the use 
of motion pictures in teaching, 16 mm., 
18 minutes, sound. Photographed and 
edited by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
for Center for the Study of Audio-Visual 
Education, University of Chicago, Dept. 
NS, Chicago 37. (Key No. 551) 


“Adventure for Defense,” filmstrip on 
Army induction process for high school 
seniors. Audio-Visual Materials Consul- 
tation Bureau, Wayne University, Dept. 
NS, Detroit 1, Mich. (Key No. 552) 


Suppliers’ News 


General School Equipment Co. is the 
new name of the manufacturer of school 
furniture formerly known as Bargen- 
Built Industries, Inc., 422 S. Twelfth St., 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Gulbransen Company, manufacturer of 
pianos for classroom and other educa- 
tional use, announces removal of its of- 
fices from 816 N, Kedzie Ave., Chicago 
51, to 2050 N. Ruby St., Melrose Park, 
Ill. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts- 


burgh 25, Pe. manutacturer of grant 


stands, announces the opening of a new 
office at 6399 Wilshire Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Calif. The office will be in charge 
of R. C. Ross. 


Magic Chef, Inc., is the new name 
taken by the American Stove Co., 1641 
S. Kingshighway Blvd., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse 2, 
N. Y., announces the sale of the firm’s 
floor sanding machine line to Clarke 
Sanding Machine Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Acquisition of the Porter-Cable patent 
rights, tools and fixtures will give Clarke 
Sanding Machine Co. a full line of floor 
finishing and maintenance machines. 
Moving of the assets purchased by the 
Clarke group from Syracuse to Muske- 
gon is now under way. 


Standard Projector & Equipment Co., 
Inc., manufacturer of Standard filmstrip 
projectors and filmstrip rewind-cleaners, 
announces change of address from 205 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, to 7106 
W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 13. P. J. Kil- 
day has purchased Jack C. Coffey’s in- 
terest in this company. Mr. Coffey will 
continue to market the Standard film- 
strip library plan cabinets, visible film- 
strip record systems and the selected 
teaching filmstrip annual through the 
Jack C. Coffey Co., 205 W. Wacker 


Drive, Chicago 6. 








Regular 


“round-the-clock 


. Ask your 





Efficient dispensi i ik 


Dolge Service Man for demonstration. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





BE SURE 
The pe a. 


LOW COST 


ATTRACTIVE 


DURABLE 


SQuIRES INKWELL CO. 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 


with 


No. 60 BAKELITE 
BOSTON INKWELL 
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HALLWAYS 
CORRIDGRS 
CLASSREOMS 
AUDITOMUMS 
LUNCHRROMS 


MUSIC @DOMS 


These Simpson Acoustical Contractors 


Offer You a Complete Acoustical Service 


ALABAMA 

Stokes Interiors, Inc., Mobile 

J. G. Whiddon, Montgomery 
ARIZONA 

M. H. Baldwin, Tucson 
CALIFORNIA 

Coast Insulating Products, 


Angeles 
Hal E. Niehoff & Associates 
San Diego 
Hugh Whaling, Upland 
Cramer Company, San Francisco 
and Fresno 
COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co., 


Ha 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Kane Acoustical Co., Washington 
GEORGIA 

Dumas and Searl, Inc., Atlanta 
ILUNOIS 

General Acoustics Co., Chicago 

Melvin R. Murdy, Moline 


INDIANA 
The Baldus Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 
1OWA 


Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Sioux City 


AS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Wichita 


KENTUCKY 
Atlas Plaster & Supply Co., Inc. 
ovisville 
LOUISIANA 
Pioneer Contract & Supply Co., 
Baton Rouge 
MASSACHUSETTS 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co., 
Cambridge 
MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Kansas City 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 


NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Omaha 


NEW YORK 
Robert J. Harder, Lynbrook, L.!. 
Kane Acoustical Co., New York 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Building Equipment Co., Inc., 
Charlotte 
OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Co., Inc., 
Oklahoma City 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Tulsa 


10 
The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply 
Co., Cleveland, Akron, Columbus, 
Dayton, Springfield and Toledo 
OREGON 
Acoustics Northwest, Portland 
R. L. Elfstrom Co., Salem 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Jones Sound Conditioning, Inc., 
Ardmore 
TENNESSEE 
D. E. Madden Co., Inc., Memphis 
John Beretta Tile Co., Inc., Knoxville 
The Workman Co., Inc., Nashville 
TEXAS 
Bive Diamond Company, Dallas 
Otis Massey Co., Ltd., Houston 
Builder's Service Co., Fort Worth 
‘AH 


Utah Pioneer Corporation, 
Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Manson-Smith Co., Inc., Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., Seattle 
WISCONSIN 
Building Service, inc., Milwaukee 
and Green Bay 


CANADA 
Albion Lumber & Millwork Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Hancock Lumber Limited, 
Edmonton, Alberta 


on 
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ACOUSTICAL PROUUETS 


For Better Sound Conditioning 


Students and Teachers 


Need QUIET 


TEACHING is a difficult profession at best, and much of its 
success depends upon strict concentration by the students. 
A handicap in the form of inadequate noise-control or 
acoustical correction makes this difficult to attain. 

Consequently many architects, school boards and 
administrators are insisting on Simpson Acoustical Tile 
as the ideal sound-conditioning material for new and 
existing schools. They prefer its high sound-absorption, 
and recognize its other superior qualities, including the 
exclusive Hollokore perforations — made with special 
hollow drills, not the conventional twist drills. Hollokore 
drilling leaves clean perforations which allow the mate- 
rial to be repainted repeatedly without loss of efficiency. 
These clean-cut perforations also add to the crisp, 
modern beauty of this tile. 

Get the full story of Simpson Acoustical Tile from 
your nearest acoustical contractor, listed at the left. 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 


Sales Division, 1065 Stuart Building, Seattle 1, Washington 
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Quicker response 
is a plus feature of every Honeywell Control! 


ONSTANTLY COMFORTABLE CLASSROOMS—a “‘must” 
& in today’s modern schools —call for a system of 
fast-acting, precision controls. Such controls can best 
be provided by Honeywell—where each control is pre- 
cisely constructed to give fast response—the all-important 
feature that makes one control system more efficient 
than another. 


Today, in hundreds of schools, Honeywell systems 
are providing the level temperatures, adequate fresh air 
and proper humidity so essential for student alertness. 
And in these schools, Honeywell Controls have been proven 
to be more accurate, more dependable! 


Whatever your requirements — electronic, electric or 
pneumatic controls for heating, ventilating, hot water, 
and refrigeration equipment— Honeywell can meet them 
-and also offer you the valuable technical advice and 
service of experienced staffs, located in 91 key city 
offices from coast to coast. 


So, whether you’re modernizing or building a new 
school, call Honeywell. Or, for a copy of the booklet, 
“Honeywell Control Systems for the Modern School,” 
write Honeywell, Dept. NS-3-58, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Prevents wasteful overheating 


For accurate, precision control of pneu- 
matic systems, this team — Honeywell's 
“midget” radiator valve and Grad-U-Stat 
—is hard to beat. The fast, modulating 
action of the valve and the extra sensi- 
tivity of the thermostat prevent tempera- 
ture “lags”— often the cause of wasteful 
overheating. And the “midget” valve, 
being only one-fourth the size of conven- 
tional valves, allows more effective use of 
space in locating radiators or convectors. 


Honeywell 
Fit inn Couttiols. 





